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PREFACE 


This  study  of  the  English  essay  was  begun  several  years  ago, 
when  the  several  chapters  of  my  Literary  Bypaths  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  (Yale  University  Press,  1914)  was  in  course  of  composition, 
and  was  originally  designed  to  form  part  of  that  volume.  The 
essay,  however,  seemed  far  too  important  in  the  history  of  English 
literature  to  be  included  among  its  bypaths,  and  the  material,  fur¬ 
thermore,  soon  outgrew  the  space  that  could  be  allotted  to  it  there. 
To  understand  Bacon  rightly,  it  is  impossible  to  neglect  the  relation 
of  his  essays  either  to  the  embryonic  essays  found  scattered  through 
early  prose  treatises  and  dialogues  or  to  the  Italian  maxims  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Various  special  forms  of  essay,  also,  have  to  be 
considered;  for  each  offers  interests  of  its  own.  The  influence  of 
the  Boyles  on  the  meditation,  for  example,  and  their  consequent 
influence  on  Swift,  is  only  one  such  consideration.  Outgrowing, 
therefore,  the  place  for  which  it  was  first  designed,  this  study  is 
here  offered  independently,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  growth  of  the  essay  as  a  literary  form  and  of  the  currents 
of  thought  that  were  disseminated  by  it  through  the  English  mind 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Much  of  the  reading  in  preparation  for  this  volume  was  done  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  to  the  courtesy  of  whose  officials  the  author 
owes  a  debt  that  is  beyond  repaying.  The  chapter  on  prose  style 
owes  much,  too,  to  the  scholarly  articles  of  Professor  Morris  Croll, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  footnotes. 

E.  N.  S.  T. 

December  14,  1926 
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CHAPTER  I 

MEANING  OF  THE  WORD,  ESSAY 

In  recent  years,  the  signification  of  the  term,  essay,  has  been  great¬ 
ly  extended.  The  word  now  applies  to  long  treatises  in  prose  as  well 
as  to  short  pieces  of  moralizing  exposition ;  to  chatty,  personal  ob¬ 
servations  as  well  as  to  comprehensive,  informative  articles.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  essay  should  be  kept 
distinct  from  such  kindred  genres  as  the  study,  the  portrait,  and  the 
sketch.1  But  the  vague  usage  of  the  word  still  prevails  and  has  pre¬ 
vailed  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  century,  however,  the  word  was 
more  precisely  used.  The  unknown  author  of  the  first  avowed  Eng¬ 
lish  essays,  the  Remedies  against  Discontentment,  called  attention 
to  the  shortness  and  incompleteness  of  the  essay  as  compared  with 
the  discourse.2  Many  persons,  he  averred,  learn  best  from  precepts 
“gathered  into  the  fewest  words,  and  shortest  precepts  that  may 
be.”  Francis  Bacon  alluded  to  his  first  attempts,  in  1597,  as  “frag¬ 
ments  of  my  coneeites,”  and  even  later,  when  they  were  in  process 
of  enlargement,  as  “certaine  breif  notes”  and  “dispersed  Medita¬ 
tions.”  Sir  William  Cornwallis,  likewise,  pointed  out  the  informal¬ 
ity  and  tentativeness  of  the  essay  and  refused  to  include  the  work 
of  Plutarch  and  Montaigne  in  the  class,  for  their  discussions, 
“though  they  bee  short,  .  .  .  are  strong,  and  able  to  endure  the 
sharpest  triall.  ’  ’  His  own  efforts,  he  believed,  could  be  more  aptly 
called  essays,  since  he  had  been  “but  newly  bound  Prentise  to  the 
inquisition  of  knowledge”  and  was  “trying  to  bring  his  hand  and 
his  fancy  acquainted.”  He  compared  an  essayist  at  his  task  to  “a 
Scrivener  trying  his  pen  before  he  ingrosseth  his  worke.”  Then 
he  added  regarding  his  own  literary  habits:  “I  travaile  where  I 
list,  &  when  I  list,  &  will  not  bind  myselfe  to  more  then  I  list.” 
Owen  Feltham  believed  that  an  essay  ‘  ‘  of  all  writing  is  the  neerest 
to  a  running  Discourse.3  To  the  same  effect,  the  author  of  Vade 

1  C.  E.  Whitmore.  “The  Field  of  the  Essay. ’ ’  Tubl.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc., 
36,  pp.  551-564.  1921. 

2  Remedies  against  Discontentment,  1596.  The  Preface  and  one  essay  are 
reprinted  by  E.  Arber,  Harmony  of  the  Essays.  London,  1871. 

3 Essay es.  “Of  Essaies  and  Bookes. ’ ’  London,  1631.  Feltham ’s  Resolves, 
Preface.  1628. 
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Mecum  in  1629,  in  discoursing  on  poverty,  confessed:  “I  could 
adde  more;  but  the  humour  of  Essayes  is  rather  to  glaunce  at  all 
things  with  a  running  conceite ;  then  to  insist  on  any  with  a  slowe 
Discourse.”  Again,  John  Hall  referred  to  his  essays  as  “faint 
breathings  of  a  minde  burthened  with  other  Literary  employments, 
neither  brought  forth  with  Care,  nor  ripened  with  Age.”4  In  all 
these  statements,  brevity,  informality,  and  amateurishness  are 
stressed  as  the  criteria  of  the  essay. 

The  same  concept  of  the  essay  is  more  fully  expounded  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  called  Essayes  or  Moral  Discourses,  sometimes  attributed  wrong¬ 
ly  to  Thomas  Culpeper.5  “The  word  Essay,”  he  observed,  “we 
have  from  the  French,  in  which  Tongue  it  signifies  a  tryal  or  proba¬ 
tion.”  In  such  writing,  he  then  continued,  “there  is  required  in¬ 
structions  from  Philosophy,  History,  and  what  else  can  be  usefully 
expressed  for  other  observations,  and  moralities  of  life.”  Filled 
with  wit  and  eloquence,  the  essay,  furthermore,  “tends  most  to  ap¬ 
plication  and  benifit,”  and  displays  to  the  reader  “an  Epitomy  of 
himself,  and  the  world  together.”  Essays,  even  when  they  handle 
the  same  subjects,  lack  “the  wit  or  clinch  of  an  Epigram”  and  the 
“smart  sayings”  of  character-sketches  and  satire.  So  Culpeper  at¬ 
tempted  to  distinguish  the  essay  from  other  forms  of  prose ;  but,  at 
the  end,  he  assumed  the  customary  pose  of  his  craft  and  professed 
to  write  in  idle  moments  solely  for  his  own  gratification. 

For  a  long  time  this  original  conception  of  the  essay  prevailed. 
It  is  expressed  in  the  well-known  definition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary : 
“a  loose  sally  of  the  mind,  an  irregular,  indigested  piece.”  Before 
the  publication  of  Culpeper’s  essays,  however,  the  term  had  come 
to  be  used  in  a  much  broader  sense.  And  still  more  frequently 
toward  the  close  of  the  century,  one  finds  titles  such  as  Defoe’s 
Essay  upon  Projects,  Glanvil’s  Essays  upon  Several  Important 
Subjects  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,  and  An  Essay  upon  the  Power 
of  the  Magistrate.  Essays,  so-called,  were  also  written  in  verse  as 
well  as  in  prose.  The  old  criteria,  brevity,  informality,  and  self- 
gratification,  no  longer  hold. 

Since  that  time,  the  broad,  general  use  of  the  term  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  recognized.  Owing  partly  to  the  popularity  of  the  magazine, 
we  have  to-day  long  discussions  of  literature,  history,  politics,  philos- 

4  Horae  Vacivae,  1646.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Preface  of  the 
anonymous  Horae  Subsecivae,  1620. 

s  Essayes  or  Moral  Discourses.  By  T.  C.  London,  1671.  See  pp.52-53. 
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ophy,  and  social  questions  published  as  essays.  The  style,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  length,  subject,  and  personality  of  the  author,  as 
it  did,  inevitably,  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
To  set  well-defined  boundaries,  therefore,  to  any  discussion  of  the 
essay  is  well-nigh  impossible.  But  one  may  restrict  one’s  survey, 
as  consistently  as  is  possible,  to  those  briefer  pieces  of  prose  that 
first  passed  as  essays.  Many  were  simply  short  reflections  on  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct.  Such  writing  might  be  simple  exposition,  or  it 
might  assume  some  special  form,  such  as  the  meditation,  the  resolve, 
or  the  injunction.  Other  popular  forms  of  prose  were  close  kin  to 
the  essay.  The  character-sketches  are  only  brief  criticisms  of  con¬ 
duct,  largely  tinged  with  satire  and  usually  devoid  of  any  purpose 
of  reform.  Familiar  letters  are  often  only  essays  under  another 
cloak.  The  criticism  of  literature,  also,  represents  the  same  search 
for  truth  in  the  field  of  literature  rather  than  of  conduct.  Even 
the  paradoxes  and  problems  are  to  be  classed  with  the  essays  in 
that  they  furthered  the  free  search  for  new  and  interesting  material 
and  encouraged  the  independent  examination  of  both  sides  of  a 
question.  Of  all  this  there  is  an  abundance  at  hand  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Before  the  close  of  the  period,  the  technique  of 
the  brief  essay  was  fully  developed,  while  the  grasp  of  the  longer 
essay  was  still  but  imperfectly  understood  and  handled.  In  these 
shorter  essays,  the  intellectual  habits  and  the  spiritual  traits  of  the 
English  people  are  plainly  revealed.  The  restricted  subject,  there¬ 
fore,  is  worthy  of  attention. 


CHAPTER  II 

GENERAL  SOURCES  OF  THE  ESSAY 

Critics  have  often  remarked  that  the  prose  essay  is  a  direct  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  modern,  scientific  attitude  of  mind,  and  that  it  therefore 
necessarily  made  its  first  appearance  late,  in  the  time  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  True,  many  of  the  thoughts  that  give  body  to  the  English 
essay  could  not  have  antedated  the  inquiring,  restless  mental  activ¬ 
ity  of  modem  times,  and  many  others  would  have  been  too  hazardous 
for  utterance  before  some  freedom  of  speech  was  permissible.  It 
is  equally  true  that  the  great  pioneer  essayists,  Montaigne  and 
Bacon,  were  leaders  in  the  rationalistic  movement  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Despite  all  that,  however,  the  essay  is  really  much  older 
than  the  modern  world.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  essay  pre¬ 
sented  merely  some  reflections  on  conduct  in  public  or  private  life, 
illustrated  often  by  historical  anecdotes  or  wise  sayings  of  ancient 
philosophers.  Such  reflection  must  be  as  old  as  society  itself. 
Doubtless,  the  roots  of  the  essay  lie  far  back  in  unrecorded  oral  dis¬ 
cussions  of  conduct;  for  Caliban  would  talk  on  Setebos  and  other 
weighty  topics.  Then  the  flowering  appeared,  in  whatever  forms  of 
literature  chance  or  fashion  might  supply — the  discourse,  the  dia¬ 
logue,  the  epigram,  or  what  not.  One  and  all  convey  the  response  of 
the  human  mind  to  the  problems  of  life.  The  content  of  the  essay, 
therefore,  is  as  old  as  the  race. 

Throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a  widespread 
interest  prevailed  in  all  questions  bearing  on  the  right  government 
of  life.  Guidance  for  the  individual  in  his  private  life  was  called 
sapientia,  and  for  the  man  in  public  station,  prudentia.  The  em¬ 
blem  books  alone  sufficiently  attest  the  popularity  of  short,  practical 
homilies  on  conduct.  The  lessons  there  presented  in  picture  and 
poem  took  moral  philosophy,  using  Addison’s  phrase,  from  the 
“closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,”  if  it  ever  had  suffered 
such  confinement,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  ordinary  man.  Is  there 
a  subject  handled  by  Bacon  or  Montaigne  that  was  not  broached  in 
these  quaint  emblems?  The  interest  in  statecraft  was  just  as  keen, 
especially  in  Italy.  That  an  audience  would  listen  patiently  to  the 
long,  argumentative  speeches  of  Gorboduc,  and  that  Machiavelli 
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was  eagerly  read  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  show  that  it,  too,  was  a 
matter  of  general  concern  among  the  cultured.6  Strange  that  the 
world  to-day  is  no  better  after  all  this  hungry  search  after  wisdom 
and  truth. 

On  both  these  moral  and  political  concerns  the  ancient  philosophers 
had  spoken  with  authority,  and  leaders  of  the  Renaissance  heark¬ 
ened  with  reverence  to  their  teaching.  To  the  domain  of  sapientia 
belonged  much  of  the  dialectic  of  Plato,  some  of  the  treatises  of 
Aristotle,  the  discourses  of  Cicero  on  old  age,  friendship,  and  ethical 
duties,  the  dissertations  of  Plutarch,  and  the  letters  of  Seneca. 
Their  thoughts  are  rounded  in  a  larger  mold  than  that  of  the  essay. 
But  the  matter  of  length  is  not  a  determining  criterion;  for  many 
discourses,  like  Cicero’s  De  Finibus  and  much  later  Alain  de  Lille’s 
De  Arte  Praedicatoria,  are  broken  into  separate  parts,  each  like  a 
little  essay,  and  few  are  steadily  progressive  to  the  end.  Hence  the 
common  sixteenth-century  discourse,  loosely  constructed  in  this 
way,  furnished  essayists  with  an  abundance  of  material  from  which 
to  draw  their  lessons  on  life^ 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  gather  all  these  discourses  and 
dialogues  written  during  the  Renaissance.  As  specimens  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  one  might  think  of  Bartoli’s  La  Poverta  Contenta,  which 
extolled  the  virtue  of  contentment;  Justus  Lipsius’s  Z)e  Constantia, 
which  drew  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Neo-Stoics  ;7  and  Barnabe  Rich ’s 
Honestie  of  this  Age,  published  in  1614.  The  dialogue  was  just  as 
popular,  and  was  long  used  in  books  as  diverse  as  the  Colloquies  of 
Erasmus,  More’s  Utopia,  Walton’s  Compleat  Angler,  and  Dryden’s 
Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.  To  fix  again  on  a  single  example,  one 
might  choose  the  dialogues  of  Jacques  Tahureau.8  In  the  reasoning 
spirit  of  Montaigne,  he  criticized  such  social  follies  as  dancing,  duels, 
and  affectations  of  speech.  He  censured  the  arrogance  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  the  injustice  of  the  courts,  and  the  greed  of  physicians.  In 
general,  he  aimed  to  judge  life  in  the  light  of  reason,  as  the  great 
Erasmus  had  done.9  Few  of  these  Renaissance  works,  however,  have 
the  steady,  stately  progress  of  Drummond’s  Cypresse  Grove;  they 
disintegrate  into  parts,  each  part  like  an  imperfect  essay.  Had  it 

6  See  the  reference  to  Ateukin’s  reading  in  Greene’s  James  IV,  3.2,  and  also 
the  influence  of  Machiavelli  on  the  Jew  of  Malta  and  the  Spanish  Tragedy. 

r  Translated  into  English  by  John  Stradling  in  1593. 

s  Les  Dialogues,  Paris,  1565. 

s  P.  Yilley.  Les  Sources  et  Involution  des  Essais  de  Montaigne,  vol.  1,  pp. 
34-40.  Paris,  1908. 
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not  been,  however,  that  discourse  and  dialogue,  as  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  used  them,  could  do  the  work  that  later  devolved  on  the  essay, 
our  modern  Bacons  and  Mlontaignes  would  have  appeared  earlier 
and  would  have  created  more  of  a  sensation. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  this  type  of  dissertation  that 
breaks  up  easily  into  short,  isolated  parts.  Thomas  Churchyard’s 
A  Sparke  of  Friendship  and  Warm  Good-Will,  for  example,  has 
much  the  brevity  and  lightness  of  the  essay.10  Its  general  style  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Elizabethan  narrative  prose,  and  its  rhythm,  there¬ 
fore,  can  hardly  be  that  of  the  aphoristic  essay.  But  Churchyard 
speaks  in  the  fashion  of  a  moralist  and  often  in  this  close  approach 
to  the  style  of  the  essayist :  ‘  ‘  And  now  to  proceed  forward  with  this 
friendship,  and  shew  the  degrees  thereof  orderly,  methinks  that  the 
first  branch  thereof  is  the  affectionate  love  that  all  men  in  general 
ought  to  bear  to  their  country:  for  the  which  Mutius  Scaevola, 
Horatius  Codes,  Marcus  Curtius,  Marcus  Regulus,  and  many  more, 
have  left  us  most  noble  examples.”  Such  use  of  authority,  pre¬ 
sumably  from  some  commonplace-book,  is  noteworthy ;  for  later  es¬ 
sayists  were  fond  of  it.  Even  more  nearly  in  their  style  runs  the 
sentence :  “I  can  but  wish  their  payment  no  worse  nor  better,  but 
such  as  Tarpeia  found  of  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  for  selling  unto 
them  the  capitol  of  Rome :  a  most  notorious  example,  read  it  who 
pleaseth.  ’  ’  Or  here  again  the  manner  of  the  essayists  appears :  “  If 
friends  be  chosen  by  election  and  privy  liking,  these  open  palterers 
may  go  whistle ;  for  they  neither  know  the  bounds  of  a  good  mind, 
nor  the  blessedness  that  belongs  to  friendship.  ’  ’ 

Lodoviek  Brysket’s  Discourse  of  Civill  Life,  a  translation  of  one 
of  Giraldi’s  treatises,  possesses  no  more  structural  unity  than  does 
the  Sparke  of  Friendship.  The  author  shows  how  a  man  can  yield 
to  vice,  although  the  good  is  everywhere  coveted,  or  he  describes  the 
ways  of  youth  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  character-writers.11  But 
a  still  better  specimen  of  a  treatise  made  up  of  brief,  separate  dis¬ 
courses,  is  Barnabe  Rich’s  Faultes,  Faultes,  and  Nothing  Else  hut 
Faultes.  As  he  passes  from  one  subject  to  another  in  this  exposure 
of  the  vices  of  the  age,  he  dwells  on  at  least  some  in  the  style  of  an 
essayist.  Two  quotations  alone  will  show  how  the  germs  of  the  seven- 

10  London,  1588.  Reprinted  in  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  2,  pp.  109-117.  Lon¬ 
don,  1809. 

n  London,  1606. 
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teenth-century  essay  lie  imbedded  in  portions  of  these  disjointed 
treatises  of  earlier  days.12 

‘  ‘  I  thinke  Elatterie  at  this  day  be  in  as  good  request  as  Tobacco, 
two  smokie  vapours,  yet  the  one  purgeth  wise-men  of  their  witte, 
and  the  other  fooles  of  their  money.  And  no  marvell  though  Flat¬ 
terers  are  so  acceptable,  when  men  for  the  most  part  can  flatter 
themselves  with  an  over-weening,  to  be  what  they  are  not:  this 
maketh  them  so  willing  to  give  eare  to  Flatterers,  of  whom  they 
think  they  are  praysed,  when  they  are  but  flattered,  for  so  much  as 
false  praise  is  nothing  else  but  flat  mockerie.  And  we  are  growen  to 
thinke  so  well  of  our  selves,  that  we  account  him,  either  to  be  en¬ 
vious,  or  prowde,  that  will  not  soothe  and  smoothe  us  up  in  all  our 
follies,  so  great  is  our  vaine-glorie,  that  when  we  be  commended  farre 
aboue  our  desert,  yet  we  rather  attribute  it  to  the  aboundance  of 
good  will,  then  to  the  fraude  of  him  that  flattereth.  ’  ’ 

“Prosperity  pampereth  us  in  pleasure,  it  maketh  us  to  forget 
God,  and  to  repose  our  greatest  confidence  in  the  vanities  of  the 
world.  Adversity  maketh  us  contemptible  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
it  is  the  meane  whereby  we  are  taught  to  know  our  selves,  and  to 
drawe  us  to  God.  ’  ’ 

Material  just  as  close  to  the  content  of  the  typical  essay  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Peter  de  la  Primaudaye’s  treatise  translated  in  1586  as 
the  French  Academie.  In  the  form  of  dialogue,  it  deals  with  forti¬ 
tude,  idleness,  friendship,  pride,  and  other  topics  common  to  the 
later  essays.  The  book  shows  plainly  what  thoughts  were  current  at 
the  time,  and  its  illustrations  are  just  those  that  appear  and  re¬ 
appear  in  the  essays.  And  where  the  speeches  assigned  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  speakers  are  long,  especially  at  the  ends  of  chapters,  the  style 
crudely  resembles  that  of  the  essay,  especially  those  that  end  with 
direct  exhortation  introduced  by  ‘  ‘  let  us.  ’  ’ 

In  crude  discourses  and  dialogues  of  this  kind,  the  habit  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  fostered  in  England,  and  the  way  was  certainly  pre¬ 
pared  for  Bacon  and  his  successors.  In  another  sort  of  book,  even 
more  popular  during  the  Renaissance,  a  great  deal  of  material  was 
gathered  that  served  the  needs  of  the  essayists.  These  were  the 
encyclopedic  commonplace-books  that  presented  in  handy  form  the 
wise  sayings  and  the  noble  deeds  of  the  ancients.  Men  in  those  days 
had  an  unbounded  respect  for  the  Classics  and  turned  to  them  for 
lessons  on  all  the  common  affairs  of  life.  But  few,  comparatively, 
could  read  the  Latin,  and  fewer  still  the  Greek.  Hence  scholars 
laboriously  compiled  these  volumes  containing  sentences,  apothegms, 


12  London,  1606,  pp.  5,  14. 
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and  examples  from  classical  literature.  They  may  have  remem¬ 
bered  that  Aristotle  had  approved  the  use  of  illustration,  whether 
from  history  or  fable,  as  an  effective  means  of  exposition,  and  that 
he  considered  it  easier  for  even  a  clever  man  to  invent  a  fable  than 
to  find,  off  hand,  an  apposite  historical  example.13  So  these  com¬ 
pilations  were  made,  and  from  such  books,  dry  as  they  were,  many 
readers  obtained  their  first,  or  even  total,  knowledge  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  philosophy,  and  poetry.  The  fragments,  of  course,  offered  in 
these  compilations,  revealed  only  the  word  or  bare  deed,  and  lost 
entirely  the  beauty  of  the  original.  But  they  offered  concrete  mat¬ 
ter  that  the  essayist  might  use.  What  is  more  essential,  the  human¬ 
ist  may  have  asked,  for  effective  exposition  than  stories  from  the 
Classics?  The  Song  of  Moses  is  nothing  other  than  a  series  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  God’s  mercies.  Plutarch  had  often  resorted  to  the  use 
of  instances.  Montaigne’s  first  essays,  especially,  are  little  more 
than  brief  statements  of  abstract  truth  well  substantiated  by  cita¬ 
tions.  And  even  Montaigne,  greatest  of  the  essayists,  found  his 
material  in  these  huge  collections  of  ancient  wisdom.14 

For  some  essays,  Cato’s  Disticha  de  Moribus  supplied  Montaigne 
with  the  material  he  needed.  The  book  is  made  up  of  two-line  poems, 
like  the  couplets  of  the  emblem-books,  presenting  such  thoughts  or 
precepts  as  “Deo  Supplica,”  “Diligentiam  Adhibe,”  and  “Pauca 
in  Convivio  Loquere.”  Schoolboys  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
made  to  memorise  these  brief  moral  lessons,  and  they  are  found  in 
many  a  book  to  illustrate  some  abstract  truth.  Michael  Drayton 
told  his  friend,  Henry  Keynolds,  that,  as  a  boy,  he  had  been  in¬ 
spired  to  emulate  the  poets  by  reading  these  distichs  and  a  similar 
collection,  the  Sententiae  Puerilis.  But  the  apothegms  of  Erasmus, 
with  their  greater  fulness,  suited  much  better  the  purposes  of  the 
essayists,  and  Montaigne  used  them,  too,  frequently.  The  author  of 
the  English  translation  demonstrated  the  utility  of  such  sayings  for 
those  who,  owing  either  to  ignorance  or  lack  of  time,  were  unable  to 
read  the  Classics.15  They  seemed  to  him  useful  for  preachers,  also, 
“to  quicken  soche  as  at  Sermones  been  ever  noddyng. ”  He  trans¬ 
lated,  therefore,  from  Erasmus  the  wise  sayings  of  Socrates,  Dio¬ 
genes,  Alexander,  Augustus,  Pompey,  and  others,  and  so  provided 

13  Rhetoric.  Book  2,  chap.  20. 

14  P-  Wiley.  Res  Sources  et  Involution  des  Essais  de  Montaiane,  vol  2 
Pans,  1908. 

15  Published  in  1500.  I  use  the  English  translation  of  1564. 
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Montaigne  and  all  who  followed  him  with  an  abundance  of  apo¬ 
thegms  for  use  in  exposition. 

Other  scholars  who  thus  garnered  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  compilations  instances  of  noble  conduct  as  well  as 
helpful  utterances.  The  Factorum  et  Dictorum  Memorab  ilium  of 
Valerius  Maximus  furnishes  this  twofold  authority  for  virtues  like 
bravery,  patience,  moderation,  and  liberality.  These  same  virtues, 
side  by  side  with  the  corresponding  vices,  form  the  staple  of  John 
Stobaeus’s  Sententiae.  Examples  and  noble  words  were  gathered 
also  by  Domenichi  in  Betti  et  Fatti.  Compilations  of  this  kind,  if 
they  were  at  all  exhaustive  in  content,  became  virtually  encyclo¬ 
pedias  of  all  sorts  of  information.  In  his  widely  circulated  Officinae , 
Ravisius  Textor  printed  long  lists  of  suicides,  patricides,  and  infanti¬ 
cides,  of  both  learned  and  unlearned  men,  of  musicians,  sculptors, 
and  poets.  He  also  offered  a  complete  pharmacopoeia,  an  extensive 
atlas  minus  the  maps,  a  long  section  on.  morals,  and  much  other  in¬ 
formation,  useful  and  useless,  arranged  in  this  topical  way.  The 
Officinae,  in  short,  was  both  biographical  dictionary  and  encyclo¬ 
pedia  for  readers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Almost  all  of  these  redoubtable  pilferers  from  antiquity  had  a 
moral  end  in  view ;  they  would  teach  as  well  as  instruct.  Since  this 
purpose  led  inevitably  to  the  inclusion  of  some  comment  on  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  printed,  something  like  the  essay  gradually  emerged.  Valer¬ 
ius  Maximus  prefixed  to  each  group  of  examples  a  brief  bit  of  ex¬ 
position  on  the  topic  broached.  To  make  more  of  this;  to  curtail 
the  examples;  and  then  to  merge  the  two,  would  produce  the  typical 
essay  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Two  collections  of  facts  and  wise  words,  in  stressing  the  “lesson” 
as  they  do,  made  a  notable  advance  toward  the  form  of  the  genuine 
essay.  One  by  Pedro  de  Mexia,  La  Silva  di  Varia  Leccion,  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1542  and  was  later  republished  in  enlarged  form.  Its 
English  translator,  Thomas  Fortescue,  gave  it  the  name,  The  Forest, 
or  Collection  of  Historyes  no  lesse  profitable,  then  pleasant  and 
necessary.16  It  offers  information  on  history,  science,  philosophy, 
and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Many  topics  are  introduced 
briefly,  as  by  Valerius  Maximus,  but  others  are  more  fully  discussed, 
with  only  a  few  examples.  Insistence  on  the  lesson  thus  occasion¬ 
ally  transformed  a  series  of  examples  into  the  essay. 

Writing  in  the  first  book  “Of  the  Excellency  of  Secrets,”  Pedro 


is  Translated  from  a  French  version  in  1576. 
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de  Mexia  offered  these  reflections.  “One  of  the  perfectest  notes  to 
knowe  a  wise  man,  is  if  he  well  can  cover  the  Secrets  committed  to 
him  by  an  other,  holding  evermoore  his  owne  affaires  close  and  un- 
knowen.  ’  ’  Then,  after  a  few  words  on  God ’s  hidden  mysteries,  the 
author  resumed:  “By  meanes  whereof  the  wise  and  sage  in  all 
ages  have  loved  and  learned  to  conceale  and  cover  their  secrets.” 
Hereupon,  the  essay  turns  off  to  example.  Again,  Mexia  wrote  ‘  ‘  Of 
the  Excellency  and  Commendation  of  Travail,  as  also  of  the  Dam¬ 
ages  that  growe  of  Idlenes.”  The  passage  reads:  “It  lyeth  us  on 
of  necessitie  bothe  by  the  lawes  and  commandements  of  God,  to 
swinck  and  toile  in  this  worlde  continually.  ’  ’  The  curse  of  labor,  in 
fact,  is  not  only  accepted  but  justified.  Mexia ’s  expression  is  here 
noticeably  aphoristic;  “To  be  short,  no  Vertue  may  any  where  be 
put  in  execution  without  the  assistance  of  careful  pain  and  dile- 
gence.”  Authority  is  then  adduced  to  prove  that  all  things  labor 
ceaselessly;  but  much  of  the  argument  comes  from  experience. 
‘  ‘  High  waies  and  common  paths  not  frequented  or  used  are  in  short 
time  closed  and  shut  up  against  the  passinger:  whence  it  now  is 
open  manifest,  that  what  soever  lyeth  unused  and  unlaboured, 
wasteth  to  nothing.”  Finally,  after  his  examples,  Mexia  con¬ 
cludes  with  this  paragraph :  ‘  ‘  For  conclusion,  in  such  honest  exer¬ 
cises  should  we  passe  our  few  dayes,  that  we  might  reape  the  frute 
thereof  in  the  kingdome  of  God,  which  is  provided  for  those  that 
are  called  into  the  Vineyard  to  laboure  it,  where  they  shall  receive 
the  det  to  them  belonging.”  Scripture  concludes  the  proof  “that 
eche  man  shall  receive  his  salery  or  payment,  according  to  that  he 
hath  travailed  in  this  worlde.  ’  ’ 

In  this  fashion,  Mexia  discusses  topics  of  all  kinds:  on  talk¬ 
ing  little,  on  diversity  of  language,  or  on  the  invention  of  letters. 
In  paragraphs  on  the  three  unsolvable  philosophic  doubts  and  on 
man ’s  never  aspiring  to  perfection,  his  progress  is  by  simple  enum¬ 
eration.  But  he  closes  the  latter  nicely  with  the  thought:  “We 
then  must  indevour  by  all  meanes  possible,  for  man  that  is  reason¬ 
able  and  yeeldeth  not  unto  reason,  but  dwelleth  still  as  wedded  to 
his  owne  fond  appetite,  is  as  he  that  would  sail  on  the  top  of  high 
Mountaines  or  build  him  houses  on  the  restlesse  and  surging  waves 
of  the  Sea,  which  bothe  are  lesse  advised  and  fruteles  immagina- 
tions.  ’  ’ 

The  same  attention  to  exposition  is  found  in  Pierre  Bouaystuau ’s 
Theatruvi  Mmidi,  translated  by  John  Alday,  in  the  third  quarter 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  The  Theatre  or  Rule  of  the  World. 
Bouaystuau  had  searched  far  and  wide  for  his  material;  “I  have 
left  no  Author  sacred  or  prophane,  Greeke,  Latin,  or  in  our  vulgar 
tongue,  but  that  I  have  bereft  him  of  a  leg  or  a  wing,  for  the  more 
sounder  decking  and  furniture  of  my  worke.”  But  he  wove  his 
matter  together,  to  represent  “the  running  race  and  course  of 
everye  mans  life,  as  touching  misery  and  felicity,  wherein  is  con¬ 
tained  wonderfull  examples,  learned  devises,  to  the  overthrowe  of 
vice,  and  exalting  of  vertue.  ’  ’  In  the  first  book,  he  showed  by  quo¬ 
tation  that  man  has  no  right  to  exalt  himself  above  the  animals. 
Then,  passing  on,  he  considered  more  closely  the  miseries  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  is  especially  interesting  in  what  he  said  of  the  hardships 
endured  by  husbandmen,  merchants,  warriors,  and  even  kings ;  for 
he  here  resorted  less  often  to  example.  In  the  third  book,  he  turned 
to  those  evils  caused  by  war  and  pestilence  and  the  passions  of  the 
heart,  and  he  concluded  all  with  a  discourse  ‘  ‘  Of  the  Excellence  and 
Dignitie  of  Man.”  So  again  the  essay  emerged  from  the  common¬ 
place-book. 

Many  of  these  popular  books  were  soon  translated  into  English. 
The  Garden  of  Pleasure,  or,  as  it  was  later  called,  Hours  of  Recrea¬ 
tion,  containing  Sayings  and  Deedes  Notable,  as  well  Grave  as  Pleas¬ 
ant,  contains  matter  gathered  from  earlier  books  of  the  kind.17 
James  Sandford,  the  compiler,  discusses  such  propositions  as: 
“That  byting  answeres  are  meete  for  sharpe  demands,”  and  “That 
covetousnesse  blindeth  men,”  and  “That  povertie  doth  not  give 
anoye,  but  man’s  insatiable  greedinesse. ”  To  these  well-worn 
themes  some  more  modern  anecdotes  are  added  of  common  people 
like  the  tricked  husbands  of  the  jest  books.  Another  such  book,  the 
Living  IAbrarie,  which  appeared  in  1621,  is  a  direct  translation  of 
Philip  Camerarius’s  Meditationes  Historicae.  Some  of  its  chapters 
deal  with  matters  of  fact,  explaining,  for  example,  why  salt  water 
does  not  quench  fire  and  why  there  are  no  wolves  in  England. 
Others  discuss  ethical  questions.  Camerarius  first  states  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  then  illustrates  it,  as  Valerius  Maximus  had  done;  but  the 
examples  are  joined  by  longer  comments,  and  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  exposition.  Both  books  simply  bring  the  old  volume  of  sayings 
and  deeds  somewhat  up  to  date. 

In  the  year  of  the  Restoration  another  volume  of  the  kind  ap¬ 
peared.  For  his  efforts,  Thomas  Forde  offered  the  usual  justifica- 
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tion.  The  Theatre  of  Wits,  Ancient  and  Modern  comprises  a  great 
number  of  wise  sayings,  ‘  ‘  ready  dress ’d  and  dish ’d  out  to  thy  hand ; 
like  some  Diamonds,  which  grow  smooth  and  polished,  and  need  no 
farther  labour  to  fit  them  for  use.”  He  saw  a  real  value  in  that 
kind  of  book,  since  “we  have  many  things  to  learn,  and  but  little 
time  to  live.18  Strangely  enough,  however,  Forde,  who  seems  so 
conversant  with  the  common  opinion  and  content  of  such  volumes, 
knew  little  of  their  history ;  for  he  asserted  that  only  one  work  of  the 
kind,  a  brief  manual  by  Francis  Bacon,  had  been  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  There  were  many  in  fact,  and  resort  to  them  was  general.  In¬ 
deed,  their  use  had  become  such  a  matter  of  course  that  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  late  in  the  century,  complained :  ‘  ‘  The  most  confused  head,  if 
fraught  with  a  little  invention,  and  provided  with  common-place 
book  learning,  might  exert  itself  (in  the  essay)  to  as  much  ad¬ 
vantage  as  the  most  orderly  and  well-settled  judgment..”19  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  could  object  that  these  books  merely  offered  “a 
short  course  to  those  who  are  content  to  know  a  little,  and  a  sure 
way  to  such  whose  care  is  not  to  understand  much.  ’  ’20  But  already 
when  these  words  were  published,  the  common-place  book  had  long 
been  a  feeder  for  the  essay,  justified,  to  use  Tom  Fuller’s  quaint 
words,  because  it  arrayed  “many  Notions  in  garrison,  whence  the 
owner  may  draw  out  an  army  into  the  field  on  competent  warn¬ 
ing.”21  In  these  early  discourses  and  dialogues,  then,  moralists 
found  crude  examples  of  the  free  discussion  of  ideas,  and  from  the 
common-place  books  they  derived  many  of  the  facts  with  which  they 
illustrated  their  thoughts.  The  power,  of  course,  of  expressing 
those  thoughts  artistically,  and  of  weaving  in  the  illustrative  mat¬ 
ter  neatly,  was  acquired  gradually  from  the  reading  of  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Epictetus,  and  other  ancient  masters.  So  the  artistic 
essay  slowly  emerged. 

The  actual  essay,  however,  as  a  distinct  literary  type  did  not 
make  its  appearance  in  England  much  before  the  time  of  Francis 
Bacon.  One  would  like  to  accept  as  genuine  the  essays  attributed 

18  Cf.  Erasmus.  Apophthegms,  p.  1.  Boston,  1877. 

is  Miscellaneous  Reflections,  1711,  chapters,  1,  3. 

20  Aphorisms  of  Education.  About  1630? 

21  Holy  State.  “Of  Memory. ”  Fuller  wrote  the  quaint  preface  for  John 
Spencer’s  Things  New  and  Old,  1658.  Bacon’s  collection,  Apophthegmes  New 
and  Old  appeared  in  1625.  Bibliographies  of  the  common-place  books  are  given 
by  J .  Zeitlin,  ‘  ‘  Commonplaces  in  Elizabethan  Life  and  Letters,  ’  ’  J ourn.  Engl. 
Germ.  Philol.,  vol.  19,  pp.  47-65,  1920;  and  by  W.  F.  Bryan  in  M.  L.  N.,  vol. 
31,  pp.  350-351. 
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by  James  Howell  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham.22  But  Howell  is  not  a  trustworthy  authority,  and  the  piece, 
“Valour  Anatomized  in  a  Fancie,”  assigned  to  Sidney,  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  first  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  Overbury ’s  Characters,  in 
1622,  and  was  published  as  one  of  Donne’s  essays  by  his  son  in  1652. 
The  three  essays  supposedly  by  Walsingham,  the  “Anatomizing  of 
Honesty,  Ambition,  and  Fortitude,  ’  ’  have  probably  a  similar  origin. 
These  pieces  are  even  more  aphoristic  than  Donne’s.  “Honesty  is 
a  quiet  passing  over  the  days  of  a  man ’s  life,  without  doing  injury 
to  another  man. ”  “As  chastity  is  the  honesty  of  women,  so  honesty 
is  the  chastity  of  men,”  and  this  honesty  lies  “in  spinning  on  the 
delicate  threads  of  life,  though  not  exceeding  fine,  yet  free  from 
bracks,  and  staines.”  Of  such  thoughts  the  essay  consists.  The 
other  two  wander  more.  Only  when  his  discussion  is  half  done 
does  the  author  settle  down,  in  Bacon’s  fashion,  in  the  words :  “Am¬ 
bition  in  itself,  is  no  fault ;  but  the  most  natural  commendation  of 
the  soul,  as  beauty  is  of  the  body.  ’  ’  But  none  of  these  pieces  could 
one  assuredly  accept  as  Walsingham ’s;  and  they  have  too  much  the 
ring  of  the  character  or  the  aphoristic  essay  to  belong  to  his  early 
time. 

Another  apparent  predecessor  of  Bacon  was  the  Puritan  clergy¬ 
man,  Richard  Greenham.  He  published  nothing  himself,  and,  as 
far  as  is  known,  left  no  manuscript  ready  for  the  press.  In  1599, 
however,  some  years  after  his  death,  a  friend,  Henry  Holland,  issued 
a  collected  edition  of  his  works.  The  “Grave  Counsels”  which 
stand  first  in  the  volume,  simply  present  brief  thoughts  on  topics 
like  anger,  atheism,  conscience,  and  censures.  Since  many  of  them 
are  introduced  by  the  words,  “he  said,”  the  reader  assumes  that 
Holland  himself  was  largely  responsible  for  the  form  in  which  they 
appear.  Even  the  longest  discussions  do  not  exhibit  the  structure 
of  an  essay.  The  “Godly  Instructions”  of  Part  II  more  nearly  re¬ 
semble  the  essay ;  but  again  the  editor,  who  admits  that  he  gathered 
the  copy  from  many  sources,  may  have  given  the  paragraphs  their 
final  form.  On  topics  like  hypocrites  and  prosperity,  the  author, 
without  any  display  of  learning,  drives  right  to  his  point.  The 
essay -like  titles  were  undoubtedly  supplied  by  the  editor ;  the  themes 
discussed  were  so  common  that  a  parallelism  here  and  there  with 

22  Published  by  Howell  in  Cottoni  Posthuma,  London,  1651,  and  reprinted  in 
Somers  Tracts,  vol.  1,  pp.  496-502.  London,  1809.  On  Donne’s  essays,  see  be¬ 
low,  pp.  51-52.  Howell,  however,  did  not  reproduce  the  first  two  pages  or  the 
last  sentence  of  Donne’s  essay. 
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Montaigne  would  justify  no  inference  of  indebtedness.  But,  al¬ 
though  one  can  hardly  take  them  just  as  they  stand  as  antedating 
Bacon,  their  early  date  makes  them  significant.  The  essay,  “Of 
Murmuring”  may  relevantly  be  quoted.23 

“  It  is  a  common  thing  with  men  to  grudge  and  murmur  against 
God’s  true  servants,  and  therefore  Ministers  and  Magistrates  and 
such  like,  must  learne  with  patience  to  beare  it,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  it.  For  if  the  Israelites  murmured  against  Moses, 
being  so  rare  a  man,  how  much  more  will  men  now  grudge  against 
such  as  have  not  obtained  the  like  measure  of  graces?  This  is  a 
sore  temptation,  and  Moses  himself  did  once  offend,  because  of  the 
murmuring  of  the  people :  yet  was  he  said  to  be  the  meekest  man 
upon  the  earth.  But  else  alwayes  Moses  overcomes  evil  with  good : 
for  he  was  so  acquainted  with  that  people,  that  he  had  (as  it  were) 
heardened  his  heart  against  them.  ’  ’ 

Many  other  discourses  on  practical  morality  may  have  taken  on 
the  qualities  of  an  essay  in  this  same  way.  The  first  known  collec¬ 
tion  of  actual  essays,  however,  the  Remedies  against  Discontentment, 
was  published  in  1596.24  The  author  refers  to  his  paragraphs  as 
*  ‘  small  discourses,  ’  ’  and  for  their  very  brevity  he  believes  that  they 
will  be  more  often  available  “to  calme  and  appease  our  mind”  than 
the  longer,  profounder  discourses  of  ancient  moralists.  He  wrote 
“Of  the  Choice  of  Affaires,”  “Of  the  Diversitie  of  Men’s  Actions,” 
“Of  Dissembling,”  “Of  Vanitie,”  “Of  Sorrow,”  and  “Of  Death.” 
Some  of  these  titles  recall  at  once  the  essays  of  Montaigne.  But 
such  correspondence  would  be  almost  inevitable,  and  the  author’s 
pattern  may  just  as  well  have  been  Seneca’s  Epistles  or  Plutarch’s 
Morals.  The  essay,  ‘  ‘  How  we  ought  to  rule  our  life,  ’  ’  is  distinctly 
like  Seneca,  and  the  closing  sentence  has  the  true  touch  of  the 
aphorism:  “And  to  say  the  troth,  Hee  which  taketh  much  uppon 
him,  giveth  fortune  much  power  over  him.” 

Greenham’s  essays  may  have  been  cast  in  their  final  form  as  early 
as  1597.  The  Remedies  against  Discontentment  is  a  collection  of 
genuine  essays  done  unquestionably  before  Bacon’s  first  venture  in 
the  field.  Nevertheless,  it  is  wrong  to  consider  either  one  or  the 
other  as  the  first  of  their  kind,  and  to  speculate  on  the  surprise  that 
Bacon’s  first  volume  must  have  aroused.  The  earliest  specimens  of 
the  essay  are  discoverable  in  discourse,  dialogue,  and  common-place 

23  Works,  p.  381.  London,  1601. 

24  The  Preface  and  one  of  the  eighteen  essays  of  this  anonymous  work  are  re¬ 
printed  in  E.  Arber’s  Harmony  of  the  Essays,  pp.  ix-x.  London,  1871. 
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book.  These  writings  may  be  crude  and  undeveloped;  but  their 
authors  were  doing  just  what  the  later  essayists  did,  offering  their 
opinions  on  matters  of  current  interest,  in  a  compound  of  reflection, 
anecdote,  and  example.  Hence  one  sees  why  Bacon  himself  declared 
that,  although  the  word,  essay,  might  be  unused  in  that  particular 
sense,  the  thing  designated  was  old  and  familiar.  ‘  ‘  Senecaes  Epistles 
to  Lucilius,  ”  he  declared,  “yf  one  marke  them  well,  are  but  Es- 
saies.”25  And  Seneca  was  only  one  of  the  most  artistic  of  these 
ethical  writers.  Bacon  could  well  have  acknowledged  the  less  artis¬ 
tic  work  of  others  in  England  who  preceded  him.  So  the  essay  made 
its  beginning,  and  time  only  was  needed  for  its  full  development 
and  for  the  building  up  of  a  prose  style  suited  to  its  needs. 


25  Unprinted  preface,  1612. 


CHAPTER  III 

BACON  AND  HIS  SPECIAL  SOURCES 

In  1597  Ffancis  Bacon’s  first  essays  appeared.  He  had  inherited 
the  common  sixteenth-century  interest  in  moral  and  political  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  simply  discussed,  in  somewhat  new  form,  matters  di¬ 
rectly  pertaining  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The  little  volume, 
therefore,  probably  created  no  such  sensation  as  imaginative  critics 
have  supposed. 

The  exact  content  of  Bacon’s  first  collection  of  essays  is  seldom 
stated  definitely.  There  are  in  it  three  parts  or  divisions.  In  the 
first  section,  there  are  the  ten  pieces  in  English,  gathered,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  as  the  first  fruit  before  they  were  properly 
matured.  Here  Bacon  discussed  such  topics  as  Study,  Discourse, 
Ceremonies  and  Respects,  and  Suitors  and  Expense — all  having  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  men  in  public  life.  The  second  section  of  the 
volume  comprises  the  Meditationes  Sacrae,  written  in  Latin,  but 
published  again  in  an  English  translation  in  1598.  These  medita¬ 
tions  deal  with  more  strictly  religious  themes,  like  “Of  the  Workes 
of  God  and  Man,”  “Of  Atheism,”  and  “Of  Heresie.”  With  this 
special  section  for  his  more  religious  speculations,  Bacon  could  re¬ 
strict  himself  in  the  English  essays  to  considerations  of  worldly 
prudence,  as  critics  have  often  noted  that  he  did.  Thirdly,  the 
volume  contained  a  section  called  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil.  Bacon 
defines  them  as  ‘  ‘  impressions  perplexing  and  over  ruling  the  Reason 
by  the  power  of  the  Imagination.  ’  ’  He  was  following,  he  professed, 
the  example  of  Aristotle  in  making  this  analysis  of  popular  sayings. 
On  such  proverbs  as  “Quod  bono  vicinum,  bonum:  quod  a  bono 
remotum  malum,”  he  gathered  all  the  evidence,  pro  and  con;  for 
such  material,  he  later  explained,  is  “  of  excellent  use,  especially  for 
business  and  the  wisdom  of  private  discourse.  ’  ’26 

Critics  have  assumed  that  Bacon  was  prompted  to  write  his  es¬ 
says  by  the  example  of  Montaigne,  whose  work  appeared  first  in 
1580  and  was  added  to  in  1588  and  was  finally  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Florio  in  1603.  The  work  of  Montaigne  had  certainly  come 
to  Bacon’s  attention;  for  the  term,  essay,  that  Bacon  adopted  had 

26  De  Augment is  Scientiarum,  vol.  1,  p.  674.  J.  Spelling,  el.  Lonlon,  1889. 
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been  used  up  to  that  time  only  by  Montaigne.  Sir  Anthony  Bacon, 
moreover,  his  brother,  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  French 
writer.  But  Francis  Bacon  made  no  reference  to  Montaigne  before 
he  wrote  on  Truth,  which  was  published  first  in  1625.  In  his  earlier 
work  he  nowhere  mentioned  his  predecessor,  and  his  method  is 
never  that  of  Montaigne.  Where  the  French  writer  is  diffuse  and 
informal,  Bacon  is  terse  and  aphoristic;  and  Montaigne’s  early  es¬ 
says  are  tissues  of  examples  where  Bacon’s  first  essays  are  abso¬ 
lutely  without  them.  In  fact,  evidence  of  Montaigne ’s  influence  on 
Bacon  is  quite  lacking,  and  a  much  more  probable  source  can  be 
more  directly  pointed  out. 

The  early  essays  of  Bacon,  as  compared  with  Montaigne’s  or  even 
with  his  own  later  work,  are  terse  and  eliptical.  They  seem  like 
jottings  from  a  note  book  gathered  together  in  brief  paragraphs. 
Each  thought  is  finely  phrased;  but  one  follows  another  without  the 
marks  of  continuity  usual  in  artistic  prose,  and  amplifying  material 
is  wanting.  In  short,  they  are  just  what  their  author  called  them — 
“dispersed  meditations.”  In  these  collections  of  concentrated 
thought,  Bacon  deals,  moreover,  with  matters  of  prudence,  the  get¬ 
ting  along  in  the  world.  The  exclusion  of  a  more  religious  trend  of 
thought  may  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Meditations.  But  the  fact,  at  all  events,  remains,  that  Bacon 
in  such  essays  as  “Of  Negotiating,”  “Of  Faction,”  “Of  Honour 
and  Reputation,”  and  “Of  Followers  and  Friends,”  gathers  his 
thoughts  on  the  art  of  living  in  this  world.  If  William  Penn  en¬ 
titled  his  little  book  Some  Fruits  of  Solitude,  Bacon  might  have  well 
called  his  Some  Fruits  of  Experience;  for  his  entire  message  bears 
on  what  is  prudent,  expedient,  and  creditable. 

An  abundant  literature  of  this  sort  had  been  developed  before 
Bacon’s  time,  designated  by  the  term,  Maxim.  Humanists  remem¬ 
bered  that  Aristotle  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  these  brief  precepts 
on  life,  and  their  composition  became  a  common  diversion  in  six¬ 
teenth-century  Italy.27  There  in  the  little  courts,  where  almost  ev¬ 
ery  gentleman  had  at  least  some  opportunity  to  serve  in  civic  or 
diplomatic  affairs,  the  minds  of  the  Humanists  turned  naturally  to 
statecraft,  and  many  collections  of  maxims  were  made.  Bacon  used 
to  meditate  as  he  walked,  jotting  down  his  thoughts  as  they  came  to 
him  and  never  expecting  that  some  of  these  reflections  would  be 


27  Rhetoric.  Book  2,  chap.  21 ;  Book  3,  chap.  17. 
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preserved.28  Other  men  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  John  Selden 
showed  the  same  interest  in  maxims  pertaining  not  to  ethical  con¬ 
cerns  so  much  as  to  public  life.  Bacon’s  first  English  essays  were 
only  such  maxims  transfused  with  true  artistic  genius. 

The  leader  in  this  school  of  Italian  statecraft  was  Machiavelli. 
He  himself  made  no  formal  collection  of  maxims  bearing  on  political 
science;  but  his  works  are  simply  sown  with  them.  The  Prince  is 
nothing  more  than  a  manual  of  statesmanship  based  on  principles 
clearly  expressed  and  on  actual  worldly  experience,  and  the  Dis¬ 
courses  on  Livy’s  history  abound  in  scattered  bits  of  such  wisdom. 
Some  of  the  chapters  pertain  exclusively  to  incidents  in  Roman  his¬ 
tory;  but  even  from  them  lessons  might  be  drawn.  "Herein  three 
points  are  to  be  noted,”  is  Machiavelli ’s  observation  as  he  passes 
from  fact  to  precept.  Other  sections  are  more  general  in  signifi¬ 
cance,  showing,  for  example,  that  new  methods  of  modem  warfare 
differ  greatly  from  the  old,  or  that  "it  was  never  judged  a  prudent 
course  to  peril  your  whole  fortunes  where  you  put  not  forth  your 
full  strength.  ’  ’  Still  others,  coming  closer  to  the  field  of  the  ethical 
essay,  consider  human  nature.  In  matters  of  moment,  good  counsel¬ 
lors  often  judge  amiss;  taunts  and  abuse  breed  hatred  toward  the 
user  and  bring  no  advantage ;  promises  made  under  compulsion  need 
not  be  observed ;  the  great  man  has  a  powerful  control  over  the  mul¬ 
titude.29  In  all  this,  Machiavelli  displays  fully  ripened  knowledge 
of  man  in  his  world.  His  style  in  the  Prince,  especially,  has  more 
continuity  than  that  of  the  typical  series  of  maxims.  But  it  was 
soon  seen  that  both  the  Prince  and  the  Discourses  depended  largely 
on  their  tersely  expressed  theories  of  statecraft.  So  collections  of 
maxims  were  gathered  from  them  and  published  separately.30.  Ba¬ 
con,  of  course,  was  familiar  with  Machiavelli ’s  works  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  his  rationalistic  handling  of  facts.  Professor  Arber 
has  called  attention  to  the  similarities  between  the  essay,  ‘  ‘  Of  Vicis¬ 
situde  of  Things,”  and  one  section  of  the  Discourses.31  These  ob- 

28  See  his  Promus  of  Formularies,  begun  in  1596  and  Short  Notes  for  Civil 
Conversation,  possibly  by  Bacon,  and  Exempla  Colorum  Boni  et  Mali  in  De 
Augmentis  Scientiarum.  Works,  J.  Spedding,  ed.,  vols.  2,  pp.  107,  189-195 ;  1, 
pp.  674-688.  Many  thoughts  in  the  last  named  resemble  thoughts  in  the  Es¬ 
says-,  for  example:  “ Dum  honores  appetimus,  libertatem  exuimus.” 

29  Discourses,  2,  nos.  22,  26 ;  3,  no.  42 ;  1,  no.  54. 

so  Such  a  collection  appeared  in  Rome  in  1771,  with  the  brief  sentences  ar¬ 
ranged  topically.  Quite  similar,  probably,  was  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Dis¬ 
courses  (1614),  “  de  nouveau  cor  rig  ez  illustrez  de  maximes  politiques  en 
marge.  ’  ’ 

si  Discourses,  2,  no.  5.  Harmony  of  the  Essays,  p.  xxix.  London,  1871. 
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vious  reminiscences  of  the  Italian  statesman  are  found  in  the  essays 
of  1614  and  1625;  but  Bacon  must  have  known  of  these  maxims 
when  he  first  composed  the  ten  essays. 

The  most  notable  collection  of  such  maxims  for  the  modern  reader 
of  Bacon  was  gathered  by  Francesco  Guicciardini,  a  follower  of 
Machiavelli.32  His  work  is  preserved  in  two  manuscripts,  one  com¬ 
posed  before  1628  and  consisting  of  182  paragraphs,  the  other  writ¬ 
ten  somewhat  later  in  221  paragraphs.  They  were  first  published 
entire  by  Canestrini  in  1857  as  the  Ricordi  Politici  e  Civili ;  but 
partial  collections,  much  mutilated  by  editors  and  printers,  appeared 
in  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Corbinelli  published  some  of  them  in 
Paris  in  1576,  the  Piu  Consigli  et  Avvertimenti ;  Sansovino  edited 
the  Avvertimenti  Politici  in  1583 ;  and  in  1585  a  third  collection,  I 
Precetti  et  Sententie  Piu  Notabile  im  Muter ia  di  Stato,  was  issued. 
All  these  and  others  as  well  came  before  Bacon’s  time. 

Guicciardini  himself  did  not  publish  his  maxims ;  but  they  were 
written  with  great  care,  as  the  manuscripts  attest,  and  show  a  saga¬ 
cious,  vigorous  mind.  He  proffered  in  the  maxims  his  observations 
on  wealth,  courage,  reputation,  honor,  and  many  other  such  topics. 
His  mind  may  have  lacked  the  imaginative  reach  of  Machiavelli ’s. 
But  his  ideas  on  statecraft  are  as  positive  as  they  are  sane,  and  his 
style  is  firm.  Elsewhere  as  a  historian,  he  used  long,  involved  sen¬ 
tences  just  as  Bacon  did.  But  in  his  maxims  he  expressed  his 
thoughts  more  tersely  and  with  more  care  for  emphasis.  In  style, 
therefore,  as  well  as  in  his  practical,  empirical  attitude  toward  life, 
his  maxims  resemble  Bacon’s  essays.  Even  on  friendship  and  the 
closest  domestic  relationships,  both  take  the  same  worldly,  unemo¬ 
tional  point  of  view. 

On  the  subject  of  prosperity,  Guicciardini  wrote  much  as  Bacon 
did.  Compare  the  familiar  essay  with  this  maxim :  ‘  ‘  Prosperity  is 
often  our  worst  enemy,  making  us  vicious,  frivolous,  and  insolent ; 
so  that  to  bear  it  well  is  a  better  test  of  a  man  than  to  bear  advers¬ 
ity.  ’  ’  Nor  was  Bacon ’s  attitude  toward  dissimulation  one  whit  more 
indulgent  than  his  predecessor’s :  “A  frank  and  liberal  Nature  doth 
please  universally,  and  it  is  in  itself  a  generous  thing ;  yet  sometime 
it  doth  hurt  a  man ;  on  the  other  hand,  dissimulation  is  useful ;  but 
it  is  odious,  and  hath  a  taste  of  baseness,  and  is  only  needful  through 

32  gee  E.  Benoist.  Guichardin  Eistorien  et  Homme  d’&at  Italien,  pp.  107- 
117.  Paris,  1862.  The  best  English  translation  of  the  maxims  is  by  N.  H. 
Thomson,  Counsels  and  Eeflections.  London,  1890.  Another  translation  was 
made  by  Emma  Martin.  London,  1845. 
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the  evil  Natures  of  others.  Wherefore,  I  know  not,  which  is  to  be 
chosen ;  I  think,  that  the  one  may  be  used  ordinarily,  and  yet  the 
other  not  abandoned,  that  is,  in  thine  ordinary  and  common  course 
of  living,  to  use  the  first  in  such  wise,  as  that  thou  gainest  the  name 
of  frankness;  and,  nevertheless,  in  certain  cases  of  importance,  to 
use  dissimulation,  which  is  so  much  the  more  useful,  and  doth  suc¬ 
ceed  the  better,  to  one  who  doth  thus  live,  inasmuch  as,  through  hav¬ 
ing  a  name  for  the  contrary,  it  is  more  easily  believed  in  him.  In 
conclusion,  I  do  not  applaud  him  who  lives  continually  in  dissimula¬ 
tion  and  with  artifice ;  but  I  excuse  him  who  doth  sometime  use  it.  ’  ’33 
These  maxims,  which  so  closely  resemble  Bacon’s,  were  popular 
in  England,  and  Guicciardini’s  History  of  Italy,  also,  like  Machia- 
velli’s  Discourses,  was  gleaned  of  its  sentences,  and  an  English  col¬ 
lection  was  published  by  Robert  Dallington  in  1613. 34  His  method 
was  to  propound  each  maxim,  illustrate  it  by  a  number  of  brief  ex¬ 
amples  drawn  from  Plutarch,  Aristotle,  Lucan,  Seneca,  and  other 
philosophers,  and  then  clinch  all  by  a  longer  story  from  Italian  his¬ 
tory.  Some  of  the  maxims  resemble  the  lessons  taught  in  the 
emblem-books ;  others  were  transferred  by  Guicciardini  from  the  un¬ 
published  Ricordi  to  his  history.  More  often,  however,  they  touch 
on  civic  duties,  where  the  resemblance  to  Bacon  would  be  especially 
noticeable.  “He  that  weareth  his  heart  in  his  fore-head,  and  is  of 
an  ouvert  and  transparent  nature,  through  whose  words,  as  through 
cristall,  ye  may  see  into  every  corner  of  his  thoughtes :  That  man  is 
fitter  for  a  table  of  good-fellowshippe,  then  a  Councell  table:  For 
upon  the  Theater  of  publick  imployment  either  in  peace  or  warre, 
the  actors  must  of  necessity  weare  vizardes,  and  change  them  in 
everie  Scsene.”  Another  of  these  little  essays  begins:  “Nothing 
rideth  on  swifter  wings  then  fame  and  opportunity :  here  is  onely 
the  difference,  that  flieth  still  forward,  this  backward.  She  must 
therefore  be  taken  by  the  fore-top,  at  the  very  instant  of  her  com¬ 
ing.  ’  ’  Another  paragraph  starts :  ‘  ‘  Custome  to  do  well,  is  like  the 
Dyers  scouring,  it  cleanseth  and  purgeth  the  minde  of  vicious  dregs, 
by  Education :  and  then  Reason  and  Exercise  finding  a  subject  so 
well  prepared,  giveth  it  the  tincture  of  vertue  in  graine.”  Thus 

as  Counsels  and  'Reflections,  pp.  72,  113.  The  latter  is  from  Miss  Martin’s 
translation,  p.  96.  Although  Bacon  could  not  have  been  influenced  by  them,  two 
other  collections  of  maxims  might  be  noted:  the  Preceptes  of  Agapetus,  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century;  and  J.  L.  Vives’  Introduction  to  Wise- 
dome.  Both  were  translated  before  1550. 

34  Aphorismes  Cvvill  and  Militarie  .  .  .  out  of  the  First  Quarterne  of  Fr. 
Guicciardini.  London,  1613. 
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Dallington  tried  to  give  a  somewhat  new  form  to  a  type  of  book 
long  familiar  to  readers.  “The  Method,”  he  declared,  “is  not 
vulgar,  for  though  bookes  of  Civill  discourse  be  full  of  axiomes, 
Philosophers  of  proofes,  and  Historians  of  instances;  yet  shall  ye 
hardly  meete  them  all  combined  in  one  complement.”35  This  com¬ 
pilation  offers  just  what  Montaigne  and  Bacon,  in  his  last  essays, 
furnished  in  more  artistic  form. 

One  of  the  early  editors  of  Guicciardini,  Francesco  Sansovino, 
was  an  ardent  compiler  of  these  maxims  and  a  composer  of  them  as 
well.  One  of  his  volumes  was  translated  into  English  in  1590  by 
Robert  Hichcock  as  the  Quintesence  of  Wit.36  These  maxims  deal 
as  usual  with  the  affairs  of  public  men,  and  are  in  general  short  and 
compact.  The  English  translation,  it  may  be  worth  noting,  was 
dedicated  to  Robert  Cecil,  the  cousin  of  Francis  Bacon.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  Sansovino  presented  a  topic  of  general  interest ;  “  a  capable  wit 
that  knows  how  to  make  choise  of  time  hath  no  occasion  to  lament 
himselfe  that  his  life  should  be  shorte,  for  he  that  can  applye  him- 
selfe  to  infinite  things  and  spend  his  time  profitably  dooth  gaine 
time.  ’  ’  But  most  of  the  maxims  are  simply  commonplaces  of  political 
philosophy.  ‘  ‘  In  publick  affaires,  ’  ’  one  reads,  ‘  ‘  we  ought  diligentlye 
to  consider  of  the  beginnings,  for  that  it  is  not  after  in  the  power  of 
men,  to  part  from  the  deliberations  alreadye  made,  and  in  the  which 
they  have  persevered  long  time,  without  dishonour  and  perill.  ’  ’  A 
book  of  this  type,  Sansovino  believed,  “breeds  a  lightsomenes  in 
man,  and  puts  away  the  wearines  of  time,  and  labour  of  the  spir- 
ites.  ’ ,37  He  derived  most  of  his  maxims  from  other  authors,  chiefly 
Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  but  some  are  his  own. 

In  another  collection  of  maxims,  somewhat  wider  in  scope,  the 
Avvedimenti  Cwili,  Giovanni  Lottino  arranged  his  material,  just  as 
Bacon  arranged  his  in  Exempla  Antithetorum,  under  such  topics 
as  laws,  adulation,  ministers  of  state,  and  gratitude.  His  advice  on 
public  life  is  less  commonplace  than  Sansovino’s,  and  he  more  often 
handles  general,  ethical  ideas.  One  paragraph  is  virtually  a  little 
essay  on  friendship.  “There  are  many  reasons  that  cause  one  man 
to  be  the  friend  of  another.  But  the  greatest  of  all  is  that  which 
springs  from  friendship  itself,  which  is  of  such  force  that  it  out- 

35  Aphorismes,  3,  no.  16 ;  2,  nos.  31,  45 ;  and  ‘  ‘  To  the  Reader.  ’  * 

36  Propositioni  overo  Consider ationi  in  Materia  di  Cose  di  Stato,  sotto  Titolo 
di  Avvertimenti,  Avvedimenti  Civili,  Concetti  Politid  di  M.  F.  Guicciardini, 
G.  F.  Lottini,  F.  Sansovino.  Vinegia,  1583. 

37  Quintesence  of  Wit,  nos.  161,  201. 
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weighs  all  others.  True  friendship,  without  any  expectation  of 
gain,  desires  to  create  it,  for  no  other  motive  than  good  will,  which 
extends  to  him  who  receives  it.  Hence  there  is  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  will  due  to  friendship,  and  good  will  prompted  by  the 
expectation  and  hope  of  profit;  because  in  one  case  men  think  of 
the  profit,  in  the  other  case,  of  the  friend.”  Another  paragraph  be¬ 
gins:  *  ‘  Ingratitude  is  naturally  hated  by  all  men,  being  directly 
contrary  to  humanity,  which  is  inspired  by  benevolence,  courtesy, 
and  all  that  makes  human  intercourse  possible.”  From  this  begin¬ 
ning  a  brief  essay  develops.38  There  is  much,  in  fact,  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  that  was  available  material  for  the  English  essayists. 

A  great  many  of  the  most  notable  maxims  from  the  volumes  of 
Pedro  de  Mexia,  Sansovino,  Anthony  Du  Verdier  and  others  were 
assembled  in  a  volume  called  the  Treasurie  of  auncient  and 
moderne  Times.  Some  of  the  early  divisions  of  the  work  are 
theological  and  religious,  dealing  with  God  and  the  Good  Angels 
and  the  like.  In  the  second  volume,  the  topics  are  mainly  his¬ 
torical  and  geographical.  But  in  one  portion  of  the  first  volume 
there  are  chapters  ‘ ‘ Of  Manhood, ”  “Of  Wisedom, ’ ’  and  ‘ ‘ Of  Pru¬ 
dence,”  that  are  closer  in  content  to  the  ordinary  English  essay.39 
Clearly,  these  maxims  furnished  much  to  the  content  as  well  as  to 
the  style  of  the  essay,  and  Bacon,  in  jotting  down  thoughts  for  his 
first  essays,  had  such  a  collection  in  mind.  Not  Montaigne  at  all, 
but  Guicciardini,  Sansovino,  Lottino,  and  the  other  framers  of 
maxims  were  his  earliest  models. 

In  the  Latin  essays  of  1597,  the  Meditationes  Sacrae,  Bacon  was 
less  strongly  indebted  to  this  type  of  literature.  For  the  average 
English  reader,  these  pieces  seem  to  want  the  trenchant  phrase  and 
the  arresting  thought  that  render  the  Essays  notable.  The  original 
Latin,  of  course,  shows  a  clarity  and  conciseness  that  the  translation 
lacks ;  for  some  of  the  long  English  sentences  are  formed  by  the  im¬ 
perfect  joining  of  several  clear  periods.  But  there  is  an  absence 
of  aphorism  in  the  meditations,  and  the  diction  is  not  especially  apt 
and  is  certainly  wanting  in  the  homely  phrase  and  racy  idiom  that 
give  color  to  the  essays. 

The  general  structure  of  the  meditations  is  superior  to  the  phras¬ 
ing  and  that  could  not  be  spoiled  to  such  a  degree  in  translation.  The 
first  meditation  is  a  clear-cut  paragraph  which  presents  the  contrast 

as  Avvedimenti  Civili,  1583,  nos.  213,  176. 

39  Published  in  London,  1619. 
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between  the  excellence  of  God’s  work  and  the  imperfection  of  man’s. 

Of  Impostors,”  likewise,  rests  on  a  similar  contrast  between  the 
actions  of  a  hypocrite  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  men  and  his  de¬ 
meanor  alone  in  the  presence  of  God.  “The  Miracles  of  our  Savior ’ ’ 
sets  the  mercifulness  of  Christ  over  against  the  cruelty  of  Moses. 
One  or  two  essays,  in  spite  of  their  brevity,  are  developed  by  the 
method  of  division  or  classification.  The  thought  is  clear  and  well 
ordered;  the  close  of  the  essays,  like  that  on  miracles,  has  force. 
And  in  the  discussion  of  charity,  there  is  less  of  the  doctrine  of  ex¬ 
pedience  that  mars  the  English  essays  and  more  of  unselfish  moral¬ 
ity.  This  piece  on  charity  and  another  on  the  mitigation  of  care, 
present  subjects  that  appeared  often  in  later  essays.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  meditations  less  nearly  resemble  the  maxims  than  do 
the  essays,  and  come  closer  to  the  discourses  of  Seneca,  Plutarch, 
and  other  moralists. 

One  late  moralist  whose  work  Bacon  may  have  known  was  Giovan¬ 
ni  Pontano,  a  prominent  statesman  at  Naples  during  the  early  six¬ 
teenth  century.  He  composed  in  Latin  rather  loosely  formed  dis¬ 
sertations  on  subjects  like  fortune,  liberality,  splendor,  obedience, 
and  prudence.  Each  is  divided  into  several  parts.  For  example,  in 
discussing  splendor,  he  wrote  separately  on  ornaments,  dress,  prec¬ 
ious  stones,  and  gardens  and  villas.  Each  part  is  a  short  essay  in 
itself,  and  on  the  last  Bacon,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  most  in¬ 
terestingly.  In  discussing  another  phase  of  the  subject,  which 
again  Bacon  handled,  the  matter  of  public  games,  Pontano  showed 
that  some  festivals,  like  those  proclaimed  by  victorious  Roman  gen¬ 
erals  or  the  sacred  plays  in  honor  of  the  Eucharist,  given  at  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Naples,  are  prompted  by  piety.  On  the  other  hand, 
equestrian  games  and  mock  combats  are  purely  secular  in  intent. 
Pontano  then  closed  with  a  short  account  of  Pompey  and  others  who 
had  been  very  fond  of  such  pastime.40  In  a  much  more  philosoph¬ 
ical  spirit,  Pontano  discussed  the  trait  of  liberality.  He  would  class 
it  among  the  virtues,  since  man  may  use  wealth  either  wisely  or 
foolishly  and  merits  praise  or  blame  accordingly.  But  good  fortune, 
he  insisted  in  another  essay,  possesses  none  of  the  marks  of  a  virtue. 
Good  fortune  is  due  to  purely  fortuitous  circumstances,  and  has  no 
connection  with  reason.  Where  reason  sways,  fortune  is  absent; 
and  where  fortune  rules,  reason  is  not  to  be  considered.  So  on  one 
topic  after  another,  prudential,  ethical,  or  purely  worldly,  Pontano 


40  Opera  Omnia,  2  vols.  Florence,  1520. 
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marshalled  his  thoughts.  Although  his  style  is  diffuse,  the  product 
is  a  collection  of  essays,  and  they  were  rather  widely  known  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  such  essays  as  these  by  Pontano,  Bacon  could  find  late  exam¬ 
ples  of  brief  discourse.  Far  more  artistic  examples  of  the  same  type 
of  prose  were  familiar  to  him  from  his  reading  of  Seneca  and  Plu¬ 
tarch.  So  that  one  small  volume  of  Latin  and  English  essays,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1597,  represents  the  deep  twofold  interest  in  life  that  its 
author  had  inherited  alike  from  antiquity  and  the  Eenaissance. 
The  Essays  bear  more  upon  the  conduct  of  public  life,  and  the  Medi- 
tationes  Sacrae  consider  matters  more  intimately  related  to  the  in¬ 
ner  life.  For  both,  very  direct  sources  other  than  Montaigne  can 
be  found.41 

41  Reference  might  be  made  to  two  late  articles  presenting  another  point  of 
view.  Y.  Taffe’s  '‘Bacon  et  Montaigne  Essayistes, ’ ’  Revue  Ang.  Amer.,  pp. 
505-516,  1924,  is  decidedly  slight.  E.  S.  Crane's  “Relation  of  Bacon’s  Essays 
to  his  Program  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,”  Schelling  Anniversary 
Tapers,  is  well  done.  An  older  study  of  Florio’s  translation,  was  made  by  F. 
Dieckow,  Strassburg,  1903. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MATURING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ESSAY 

The  gentlemen  and  statesmen  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  who  thus 
prompted  Bacon ’s  first  efforts,  inspired  others  as  well.  During  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  supposed  to  have 
put  together  his  Prince,  or  Maxims  of  State.42  It  contains,  first, 
short  definitions  or  descriptions  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  other 
forms  of  government.  Then  three  sections  follow  on  the  proper 
methods  of  founding,  preserving,  and  altering  a  state.  But  there  is 
no  attempt  at  continuity  in  the  work.  Each  part  consists  simply  of 
a  number  of  brief  sentences,  called  ‘ ‘  sophismes,  ”  bearing  on  the 
topic  broached.  The  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to  the  advice 
offered  to  his  son.  With  more  of  the  continuity  of  a  treatise  and 
less  of  the  brevity  of  the  maxim,  King  James  traversed  somewhat  the 
same  ground  in  the  Basilikon  Boron,  a  manual  written  for  his  son’s 
instruction.  It  offers,  among  other  things,  some  advice  on  study. 
There  is  first  a  brief  essay  on  the  subject  in  general,  ending  with  the 
sentence:  “for  knowledge  and  learning  is  a  light  burthen,  the 
weight  wherof  will  never  presse  your  shoulders.  ’  ’  This  is  followed 
by  several  discussions  of  the  reading  of  Scripture,  law,  and  history. 
The  book  as  a  whole  resembles  the  early  treatises  that  have  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned;  but  in  places  it  broaches  the  same  subjects  that 
Raleigh  handled  in  the  form  of  maxims. 

Saying  really  nothing  of  Bodenham’s  Politeuphuia,  Wits  Com¬ 
monwealth,  which  illustrates  the  purely  unliterary  development  of 
the  maxim,  one  passes  on  to  the  Timber  or  Discoveries  of  Ben  Jon- 
son.43  The  little  book  is  made  up  of  prose  paragraphs  about  mid¬ 
way  between  the  jottings  of  a  commonplace-book  and  the  finished 
essay.  Its  thoughts  had  come  to  Jonson  at  different  times,  many  of 
them  as  the  result  of  his  reading;  but  most  of  them  probably  date 
from  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Certainly,  the  fine  reference  to 
Bacon  was  penned  after  the  Chancellor’s  disgrace.  Some  of  the 
entries  deal  with  moral  questions,  others  touch  the  principles  of 

42  First  printed  in  1648.  Beprinted  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  3,  pp.  281-304. 
London,  1810. 

43  Bodenham ’s  maxims  are  arranged  topically.  The  fourth  edition  appeared 
in  1600. 
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literary  criticism,  while  still  others  are  concerned  with  statecraft. 
Jonson’s  prevailing  manner  corresponds  to  that  of  the  writers  of 
the  Italian  maxims,  and  in  the  essay,  “dementia,”  he  mentions 
Maehiavelli.  But  Jonson  did  not  restrict  himself  to  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  maxim.  There  is  a  really  fine  discussion  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  complete  and  as  well  developed  as  the  best  of  the  genuine 
essays.  Another  like  it  handles  the  topic,  “Ingeniorum  Discrim- 
ina.”  In  a  number  of  cases,  furthermore,  brief  paragraphs  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  groups,  each  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  some  one  topic. 
The  graphic  arts,  style,  and  government  are  handled  in  this  pro¬ 
gressive  way.  Jonson  is  clearly  writing  with  some  of  the  moral 
essayists  in  mind.  And  in  his  frank  introduction  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  many  of  his  essays,  he  but  follows  the  example  of  Mon¬ 
taigne.  He  talks  of  his  failing  memory,  he  confesses  his  admiration 
for  Shakespeare,  he  chats  of  some  of  his  acquaintances,  and  he 
speaks  of  certain  o  rat  ora  whom  he  has  known  and  respected  for  their 
earnest  quest  of  knowledge.  “Yet  these  men  I  could  not  but  love 
and  admire,”  he  confesses,  after  speaking  of  their  facile  oratory. 
So  in  general  he  gave  the  color  of  his  own  personality  to  all  that  he 
touched.  He  may  have  borrowed  from  Seneca,  or  taken  his  critical 
opinions  from  Heinsius ;  but  on  all  that,  he  appropriated  he  left  the 
impress  of  his  own  strong  personality.44 

But  there  is  a  finer  grain  in  Jonson’s  thought  than  was  common 
to  the  Italian  school  of  statecraft.  “Nothing  is  a  courtesy,”  he  be¬ 
lieved,  “unless  it  be  meant  us;  and  that  friendly  and  lovingly.” 
Equally  fine  are  these  sentiments:  “Truth  is  man’s  proper  good, 
and  the  only  immortal  thing  was  given  to  our  mortality  to  use;” 
and  “A  good  man  will  avoid  the  spirit  of  sin.”  Finally,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Bacon’s  downfall,  Jonson  nobly  remarked:  “In  his  ad¬ 
versity  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength ;  for  great¬ 
ness  he  could  not  want.  ’ ,45 

Another  great  scholar  of  the  century,  John  Selden,  will  belong 
among  the  writers  of  maxims  only  if  one  disregards  the  long  and 
learned  treatises  that  he  composed  on  tithes,  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  and  titles  of  honor,  all  of  which  he  published  himself,  and  con¬ 
siders  simply  the  Table  Talk  that  was  put  together  thirty-five  years 

44  For  the  sources  of  Jonson’s  critical  opinions,  see  J.  E.  Spingarn,  “The 
Sources  of  Jonson’s  Discoveries,”  Mod.  PhUol.,  April,  1905.  See  also  below, 
pp.  109-110,  123,  on  Jonson’s  criticism  and  prose  style. 

*5  Discoveries.  “Beneficia, ”  “Veritas  Proprium  Hominis, ”  “De  Bonis  et 
Malis, ”  and  “De  Augmentis  Seientiarum. ” 
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after  his  death,  in  1G89,  by  Richard  Milward.  The  topics  unques¬ 
tionably  are  Selden’s,  and  the  serious,  almost  oracular,  tone  in  which 
they  are  presented  doubtless  reflects  his  style  of  conversation.  Al¬ 
though  they  may  express  the  ideas  that  passed  through  his  mind 
from  time  to  time,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  they  convey  always 
the  deliberate,  settled  judgments  of  the  author,  as  the  thoughts  of 
a  book  are  supposed  to  do.  The  Table  Talk ,  however,  consists  of 
apothegms  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  confined  not  to  statecraft, 
but  ranging  widely  over  the  great  scholar’s  unlimited  field  of  inter¬ 
ests,  and  expressed  with  the  brevity  and  directness  of  the  maxim. 

Another  writer  who  adhered  to  the  terse,  aphoristic  style  of  these 
early  maxims,  even  after  the  essay  had  reached  its  full  development, 
was  the  conservative  old  knight,  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Education,  a  collection  of  wise  or 
witty  maxims  having  little  to  do  with  education.48  “They  who 
travel  far,  easily  miss  their  way,”  he  argues  in  one  instance;  “few 
men  thrive  by  one  onely  Art,  fewer  by  many,”  he  argues  in  another. 
Ilis  style  shows  something  of  the  antithesis  and  point  of  the  con¬ 
ceited  school  of  prose  writers ;  but  in  general  it  corresponds  well  to 
the  style  of  the  maxim,  with  only  a  little  more  striving  for  literary 
display.  “But  these  effects  are  not  general,  many  receiving  more 
good  in  their  Bodies  by  the  tossing  of  the  Ship,  than  benefit  in  their 
Minds  by  breathing  in  a  foreign  Air,  when  they  come  to  land.  ’  ’  The 
maxims  are  interesting  and  reveal  plainly,  as  does  the  essay  on 
pedantry,  the  character  of  the  courtly  old  provost  of  Eton  College. 
It  is  but  a  characteristic  revelation  of  himself  and  his  mode  of  writ¬ 
ing  when  he  says  in  the  Dedication  of  the  Survey  of  Education :  “I 
am  old  and  childless;  and  although  I  were  a  Father  of  many,  I 
could  leave  them  nothing,  either  in  Fortune  or  in  Example.” 

But  there  were  strong  influences  that  kept  the  essay  from  de¬ 
veloping  further  along  these  lines,  at  least  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  when  French  influences  were  predominant.  One  of 
these  forces  that  contributed  largely  to  the  maturing  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  essay  along  other  lines  was  Florio’s  translation  of  Montaigne  in 
1603.  Already  a  knowledge  of  the  French  philosopher  was  common 
in  England,  for  the  essays  had  appeared  in  1580  and  1588;  but 
Florio’s  version  widened  that  knowledge  immeasurably.  Montaigne 
became  one  of  the  two  great  pioneers  in  the  field,  and  his  style  and 

46  Added  in  the  second  edition  of  Beliqwae  Wottovmnae,  1654.  Wotton  died 
in  1639. 
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his  habits  of  thought  determined  to  a  large  extent  the  course  of  the 
essay  in  England.  Henceforth,  it  is  Bacon  or  Montaigne  who  seems 
to  guide  the  hands  of  English  essayists. 

Of  the  writers  immediately  following  Bacon  who  helped  in  the 
maturing  of  the  English  essay,  Sir  William  Cornwallis  holds  the 
leading  position.  He  was  a  man  of  note  in  the  literary  world,  and 
a  friend  of  Jonson  and  Donne.  Naturally,  then,  his  work  reveals 
some  of  the  prevailing  fashions  in  prose.  Since  he  was  personally 
associated  with  Jonson,  it  may  seem  strange  that  he  did  not  follow 
him  and  Bacon  more  nearly.  To  be  sure,  his  first  essays  may  have 
been  composed  before  Bacon ’s  were  widely  known ;  for  Cornwallis 
published  his  first  collection  as  early  as  1600  and  added  the  last 
pieces  to  it  in  1610.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Montaigne,  and  not  Bacon, 
was  his  guide.  Cornwallis  professed  in  the  essay,  ‘  ‘  Of  Censuring,  ’  ’ 
never  to  have  read  the  French  essays  in  the  original,  but  admitted 
that  he  had  seen  “divers  of  his  pieces”  in  translation,  and  that  be¬ 
fore  Florio ’s  work  was  issued.  One  might  suspect  that  he  had  some¬ 
where  read  many,  if  not  all,  of  them.  Like  Montaigne,  he  discussed 
anger,  the  education  of  children,  perseverance,  justice,  and  lying. 
He  criticised  Montaigne  in  his  preface,  and  mentioned  him  in  seven 
essays  of  the  final  edition,  and,  although  he  objected  that  Montaigne 
is  a  little  too  squeamish  about  the  suffering  of  animals,  and  hardly 
positive  enough  in  his  remarks  on  Caesar,  he  in  general  was  in  full 
accord  with  Montaigne’s  thought.  Professor  Upham  has  pointed 
out  the  resemblances  between  the  two.47  For  example,  in  the  essay, 
“Of  Advise,”  Cornwallis  recommended  the  lessons  taught  by  ex¬ 
perience,  advocated  an  education  that  fits  a  man  for  active  service 
in  life,  and  enjoined  moderation  in  all  things.  The  number  of  such 
resemblances  renders  it  certain  that  Cornwallis  was  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  predecessor’s  work. 

Directly  dependent  on  Montaigne,  as  it  seems,  for  his  thought, 
Cornwallis  was  somewhat  misled  by  his  master’s  discursive  style. 
Cornwallis  boldly  declares:  “I  prof  esse  not  method,  neither  will  I 
chaine  my  selfe  to  the  head  of  my  chapter.”  This  is  the  clue  to  his 
method.  He  begins  an  essay  with  some  thought  remote  from  his 
topic,  and  progresses  in  a  free,  discursive  fashion  to  the  close.  That 
he  was  conscious  of  this  informality  and  freedom  is  plain  from  a 
second  confession:  “All  this  time  I  have  built  but  the  bridge  I 

47  A.  H.  Upham.  French  Influence  in  English  Literature,  pp.  273-276.  New 
York,  1908. 
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meane  to  travel  upon,  and  not  that  annointed  with  a  finical  Ex¬ 
ordium.  I  travaile  where  I  list,  &  when  I  list,  &  will  not  bind  my 
selfe  to  more  then  I  list.”48  But  Cornwallis  had  little  of  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  genius  for  this  expansive  type  of  essay,  and  especially  in 
some  of  the  longer  pieces  of  the  second  edition,  he  grew  dull.  And 
although  he  expressed  some  thoughts  directly  and  emphatically,  he 
more  often  constructed  his  sentences  loosely.  So  he  wrote:  “It  is 
a  pretty  soft  thing  this  same  Love,  an  excellent  company  keeper,  full 
of  gentlenesse,  and  affabilitie,  makes  men  fine,  and  to  go  cleanly, 
teacheth  them  qualities,  handsome  protestations ;  and  if  the  ground 
bee  not  too  barren,  it  bringeth  forth  Rimes,  and  Songs  full  of  pas¬ 
sion,  enoogh  to  procure  crossed  armes,  and  the  Hat  pulled  down: 
yea,  it  is  a  very  fine  thing,  the  badge  of  eighteen,  and  upward,  not 
to  be  disallowed ;  better  spend  thy  time  so  then  at  Dice.”49  Such  a 
sentence  may  be  roughly  in  Montaigne’s  manner,  but  is  destitute  of 
Montaigne’s  art. 

This  informality  in  style  accorded  well  with  the  attitude  toward 
learning  that  Cornwallis  assumed.  Like  Montaigne  and  many  of 
the  late  essayists,  he  took  his  stand  squarely  against  pedantry.  He 
ridiculed  the  futility  of  the  conversation  of  great  men  and  the  for¬ 
mality  of  academic  disputants,  whom  ‘  ‘  you  undoe  if  you  suffer  them 
not  to  goe  Methodically  to  worke.”  In  his  opinion,  a  gentleman’s 
knowledge  ‘  ‘  ought  to  bee  generall,  it  becomes  him  not  to  talke  of  one 
thing  too  much,  or  to  be  wayed  downe  with  any  particular  profes¬ 
sion.”50  Hence  he  resolved  “not  to  loose  my  selfe  in  my  tale,  to 
speake  words  that  may  be  understood,  and  to  my  power  to  meane 
wisely,  rather  then  to  speake  eloquently.”  This  discussion  of  false 
eloquence  is  continued  in  the  essay  entitled  “Of  Vanitie.”  All 
this,  also,  is  distinctly  like  Montaigne ’s  philosophy.  But  since  Mon¬ 
taigne  was  a  great  reader,  as  well,  his  disciple  was  free  to  admit 
that  he,  too,  had  led  a  bookish  life,  and  that  his  essays  were  simply 
the  unburdening  of  an  overstored  mind.51 

In  some  respects,  nevertheless,  Cornwallis  differed  from  Mon¬ 
taigne.  He  was  more  dogmatic  in  the  discussion  of  his  subjects  and 
was  more  swayed  by  prejudices  and  scruples.  There  is  less  com¬ 
plexity  in  his  thought,  and  less  originality,  than  in  Montaigne’s. 

48  Essay es,  "Of  Essaies  and  Bookes”  and  "Of  Censuring.” 

49  Essay  es.  ‘  ‘  Of  Love.  ’  ’ 
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He  succeeded,  however,  in  leaving  the  impress  of  his  personality  on 
what  he  wrote.  ‘  ‘  I  would  rather  choose  to  rise  by  loving  distressed 
virtue,  then  by  adoring  pompe,”  he  remarked  in  one  essay.  On 
reason  and  affectation  he  wrote  much  less  intimately ;  but  even  that 
essay  contains  the  Senecan  reflection:  “I  hold  adversity  nearer  a 
kinne  to  vertue,  then  prosperity.  ’  ’52  Sometimes,  a  very  general  and 
commonplace  truth  diverts  him  to  self-confession.  Holding,  for 
example,  that  all  things  have  their  use,  he  remembers  his  boyish  de¬ 
light  in  stories  like  John  of  Bordeaux  and  King  Arthur,  and  his 
maturer  tolerance  of  ballads  and  two-penny  tracts  even  while  he  is 
conscious  of  the  greater  worth  of  Plutarch  and  the  historians.  Or 
again,  when  he  sees  the  warning,  ‘  ‘  Feare  God,  ’ J  woven  in  the  hang¬ 
ings  of  an  ale-house,  his  thoughts  grow  active.  ‘  ‘  Shall  it  be  objected 
to  me,  that  the  respect  of  right  ought  to  carrie  me  ?  I  thinke  so  too, 
if  my  power  might  give  Right  the  upper  hand ;  but  I  do  wrong  to 
sinke  with  Right,  for  so  Right  looseth  a  Champion :  &  headlong  to 
run  into  mischiefe  is  not  zeale,  but  desperation.”  In  such  confes¬ 
sions  there  is  neither  profundity  nor  originality;  but  there  is  the 
touch  of  personality.  Unfortunately,  Cornwallis  was  never  able  to 
sustain  this  touch  to  the  end,  especially  in  his  longer  efforts ;  and  he 
was  forced  to  confess,  as  Montaigne  never  had  any  occasion  to  do, 
that  his  mind  worked  most  actively  on  a  subject  at  the  start,  and 
that  he  would  “after  fall  and  waxe  lazie,  and  in  truth  shallow.”53 

In  addition  to  this  volume  of  essays,  Cornwallis  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  paradoxes,  which  will  be  noticed  later,  and  a  long  essay  or 
“encomion,”  the  Prayses  of  Sadnesse,  and  some  other  works  that 
lie  altogether  remote  from  our  subject.  The  long  essay,  the  Prayses 
of  Sadmsse,  begins  with  a  disparagement  of  mirth  and  a  commenda¬ 
tion  of  its  opposite,  a  mood  which  connoted  to  Cornwallis  both  truth 
and  sobriety.  The  two  resemble  the  ladies,  Virtue  and  Pleasure,  he 
felt,  who  offered  themselves  to  Hercules.  And  although  he  would 
not  approve  of  “a  rigid,  soure,  morose  austerity”  or  of  a  sorrow 
that  “eates  his  owne  heart;  that  abandons  the  rudder  in  a  storm, 
and  dares  not  live  for  feare  of  dying,  ’  ’  he  saw  in  sadness  an  ‘  ‘  out¬ 
side  .  .  .  sober,  calme,  constant,  modest,  and  for  the  most  part  silent ; 
her  inside  full  of  peace,  industry,  and  resolution.  ’  ’  Hence  sadness, 
he  believed,  contributes  most  to  that  all  important  art,  the  govern¬ 
ing  of  life.  It  defends  youth  from  pleasures  and  the  old  man  from 


y  y 


52  Essay es.  “Of  Ambition”  and  ‘ ‘ Of  Knowledge. ” 

63  Essay es.  “Of  Friendship  and  Factions,”  “Of  Trappes  for  Fame. 
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grief ;  it  is  “  the  beame  that  keeps  the  cogitations  of  man  even.  ’ ’54 
The  reader  feels  that  Cornwallis  here  reveals  himself  better  than  in 
the  essays — a  thoughtful,  retiring  man,  fond  of  nature,  if  the  long 
description  of  a  sunrise  is  to  tell  at  all,  and  of  his  country  environ¬ 
ment,  and  of  books. 

If  Sir  William  Cornwallis  thus  showed  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Montaigne,  Robert  Johnson  came  forward  almost  as  early  as  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  other  pioneer  of  the  essay,  Francis  Bacon.  In  1601, 
there  appeared  a  small  volume,  entitled  Essaies,  or  Rather  Imper¬ 
fect  Offers.  Later,  when  the  work  was  reissued  in  1638,  it  was  called 
Johnson’s  Essay es :  expressed  in  Sundry  Exquisite  Fancies.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  as  Oldys  conjectured,  the  writer  wished  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  sixteen  short  essays  were  the  work  of  Ben  Jonson. 

Both  in  thought  and  form,  Johnson’s  essays  are  much  like  Ba¬ 
con’s.  Like  his  forerunner,  Johnson  clearly  shows  a  knowledge  of 
character  and  the  ways  of  the  world.  There  is  even  a  touch  of 
Bacon’s  expediency  in  his  doctrine.  “To  deny  a  suite,”  he  wrote, 
‘  ‘  doth  dismisse  men  discontented ;  therefore  in  some  cases  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  promise,  although  there  appeare  no  conveniency  for  the  ef¬ 
fectuating.  ’  ’  He  may  have  learned  this  truth  from  the  maxims  of 
Guicciardini  or  Sansovino,  whom  Bacon  also  had  read.  But  John¬ 
son  realized  that  this  advice  ‘  ‘  cannot  stand  with  the  strict  precepts 
and  square  of  honesty.”55  Exactly  in  Bacon’s  style,  also,  Johnson 
depended  on  homely  comparisons  to  color  and  enforce  his  thought. 
So  he  amplified  one  idea  by  this  comparison :  “A  wit  too  pregnant 
&  sharp  is  not  good :  It  is  like  a  rasor,  whose  edge  the  keener  it  is, 
the  sooner  it  is  rebated,  or  like  soft  wood,  which  is  ready  to  receive 
the  impression  of  the  Limner,  but  for  warping  is  unable  to  keepe.  ’  ’56 
Bacon  in  his  first  volume  used  no  historical  illustrations;  but  John¬ 
son,  following  possibly  the  example  of  Montaigne  or  of  Plutarch, 
introduced  them  occasionally  and  dismissed  them  neatly  and  briefly. 
Johnson  wrote  on  travel,  as  Bacon  did,  and  displayed  Bacon’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  learning  in  the  sentence :  “If  wee  will  know  what  wise- 
dome  is,  let  us  lay  aside  the  curious  questions  of  Sehoolemen,  and 
such  as  are  truelie  Nominalles,  and  consider  it  in  the  frame  of  our 
Microcosme.  ’  ’ 

Just  as  directly,  Bacon  influenced  the  structure  of  Johnson’s  es- 

54  Essayes  or  rather  Encomions,  Prayses  of  Sadnesse:  and  of  the  Emperour 
Julian  the  Apostate.  London,  1616. 

55  Essaies.  ‘  ‘  Of  Aff abilitie.  ’  ’  See  no.  686  of  Sansovino ’s  maxims. 

56  Essaies.  ‘ 1  Of  Wit.  ’  ’ 
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says.  They  are  apt  to  begin  with  a  terse,  definitive  sentence,  such 
as:  “Education  is  a  good  and  continuall  manuring  of  the  minde, 
the  principall  foundation  of  all  humane  happinesse.  ”  Sometimes, 
one  finds  an  accumulation  of  these  definitive  terms,  as  one  finds 
them  at  the  beginning  of  Lamb ’s  ‘  ‘  Poor  Relations.  ’  ’  One  essay,  for 
example,  begins :  ‘  ‘  Discretion  is  the  Governesse  of  vertue,  the  rule 
of  our  behaviour,  the  measure  of  our  affections,  the  Mistresse  of 
demeanour,  that  seasoning  of  our  actions,  which  maketh  them  ac¬ 
ceptable.”  The  essay,  “Of  Jests,”  is  terse  and  aphoristic  through¬ 
out.  Another  on  learning,  somewhat  longer,  shows  steady  progress. 
“It  is  a  happy  thing,”  it  begins,  “to  keepe  a  meane  of  Wisdome, 
least  while  wee  thinke  too  much  of  doing,  we  leave  undone  the  effect 
of  thinking.”  Seldom  does  the  thought  run  beyond  control.  In 
the  essay,  “Of  Histories,”  Johnson  may  wander  a  little  in  the  long 
critique  of  Tacitus;  but,  in  the  first  part  of  even  this  essay,  his 
phrasing  is  compact  and  forceful.  Either  of  the  following  state¬ 
ments  might  be  attributed  to  Bacon:  that  history  “teacheth  more 
then  twentie  men  living,  successively  can  learn  by  practise,”  and 
that  “slow  counsels  are  fit  rather  to  preserve  then  increase  a  State, 
speedy  and  quicke  doe  rather  encrease  then  preserve.  ’  ’  The  latter  is 
nothing  other  than  the  old  Italian  maxim.  At  the  close  of  his  essays, 
finally,  Johnson  tries  to  give  point  to  what  he  has  written.  One 
reads,  therefore,  such  sentences  as  this :  ‘  ‘  Here  wee  may  see  ruines 
without  feare,  daungerous  warres  without  perill,  the  customes  of  all 
nations  without  expence.”57 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  author  of  these  essays.  There 
was  a  Robert  Johnson  at  court,  a  musician,  and  our  author  shows 
some  knowledge  of  the  art  in  two  of  his  discourses.  In  one  he  wrote : 
“Neither  can  I  more  fitly  compare  these  book-knights  than  to  a 
Musician,  who  insisting  onely  upon  the  Theoricke,  is  not  able  to 
expresse  any  thing.”  In  the  other,  he  declares  that  “Affabilitie  is 
like  Musick,  which  is  made  by  a  judiciall  correspondency  of  a  sharpe 
and  flat.”58  Possibly  Johnson,  the  essayist,  was  also  Johnson,  the 
musician,  a  lutenist  and  composer  who  took  part  in  Lord  Leicester’s 
entertainment  at  Kenilworth  in  1575,  and  who,  as  a  member  of 
Shakespeare’s  company,  wrote  the  music  for  some  of  his  songs. 
That  Robert  Johnson,  as  far  as  records  show,  had  never  had  a  uni¬ 
versity  career;  but  a  thoughtful  man,  familiar  with  the  Italian 

s t  Essaies.  “Of  Wisedome”  and  “Of  Histories.” 

58  Essaies.  ‘  ‘  Of  Art  Militarie  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Of  Affabilitie.  ’  ’ 
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maxims  and  Bacon,  and  provided  with  some  commonplace-book, 
could  easily  have  composed  these  sixteen  short  essays. 

In  conjunction  with  such  men  as  Cornwallis  and  Johnson,  Francis 
Bacon  himself  contributed  to  the  maturing  of  the  essay;  for  what 
he  began  in  1597  as  the  “first  fruits  of  his  invention,”  he  added  to 
in  1614  and  again  in  1625.  Possibly,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  his  first  efforts;  for  his  essays,  of  all  his  works  he  says, 
were  “most  current:  For  that,  as  it  seems,  they  come  home,  to 
mens  Businesse  and  Bosomes.  ”  Or  he  may  have  yielded  to  the  ever¬ 
growing  demand  for  such  prose.  At  all  events,  he  enlarged  his  col¬ 
lection  twice,  by  adding  new  essays  and  expanding  the  old.  But  a 
change  had  come,  and  the  outstanding  differences  between  his  earli¬ 
est  and  latest  essays  have  been  often  pointed  out.  The  latter  are 
longer  and  carry  in  solution,  as  it  were,  more  modifying  matter  that 
gives  color  to  the  thought  and  greater  ease  and  coherence  to  the 
style.  These  essays  are  less  like  jottings  from  a  commonplace-book, 
or,  in  other  words,  less  like  the  Italian  maxims  from  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  more  similar  to  the  essays  that  had  been  written  during 
the  years  intervening.  Bacon,  for  example,  resorted  to  historical 
illustrations  now,  just  as  Montaigne,  Cornwallis,  Johnson,  and  other 
essayists  had  been  doing.  Some  of  his  most  effective  essays,  like 
that  on  adversity,  and  some  of  the  most  often-quoted  phrases  from 
the  older  essays,  are  found  first  in  the  edition  of  1625. 

The  change  has  often  been  ascribed  to  the  enkindling  of  Bacon’s 
cold  and  rigid  habits  of  thought.  Rather,  the  change  seems  due  to 
the  progress  made  by  the  essay  in  the  years  elapsing  between  1597 
and  1625.  Bacon  certainly  had  come  to  know  what  Montaigne  and 
the  English  essayists  had  done ;  for  he  remarked  that  in  their  work 
it  had  “become  the  fashion  to  make,  out  of  a  few  axioms  and  ob¬ 
servations  upon  any  subject,  a  kind  of  complete  and  formal  art, 
filling  it  up  with  some  discourses,  illustrating  it  with  examples,  and 
digesting  it  into  method.”59  Just  this  he  accomplished  in  his  last 
essays.  Moreover,  in  1625  he  mentioned  Montaigne  in  his  essay  on 
truth  and  turned  to  subjects  on  which  Montaigne  had  written,  such 
as  friendship,  parents  and  children,  truth,  and  vain  glory.  Nicholas 
Breton,  furthermore,  in  1615  dedicated  his  collection  of  essays  to 
Bacon  as  his  master,  and  Bacon  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
what,  he  and  other  Englishmen  were  doing.  Bacon  was  too  great  a 
man  to  swing  his  views  on  life  into  accord  with  theirs;  where  Mon- 


50  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum.  Book  6,  chap.  2. 
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taigne  found  refuge  in  philosophic  speculation,  Bacon  remained  an 
empiric  philosopher.  But  Bacon  could,  and  did,  alter  his  method. 
So,  as  he  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  first  essays  or  composed 
new  ones,  he  plainly  showed  the  influence  of  what  men  like  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  Johnson  had  done. 

A  comparative  study,  therefore,  of  the  various  editions  of  Bacon’s 
essays  is  highly  interesting.60  The  early  essays  were  later  expanded, 
often  by  the  addition  of  fresh,  subordinate  material,  and  sometimes 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  conclusion.  Where  he  formerly  had  used  a 
colon  and  a  comma  in  corresponding  positions  of  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence,  he  in  1625  more  consistently  punctuated  thus:  “To  spend 
too  much  Time  in  Studies,  is  Sloth ;  To  use  them  too  much  for  Orna¬ 
ment,  is  Affectation;  To  make  Judgement  wholly  by  their  Rules  is 
the  Humour  of  a  Sch  oiler.  ’  ’  In  other  cases,  greater  clarity  is  obtained 
by  the  expansion  of  some  thought  at  first  too  tersely  phrased.  The 
abrupt  sentence,  ‘  ‘  For  expert  men  can  execute,  but  learned  men  are 
fittest  to  judge  or  censure,”  becomes  in  its  final  form:  “For  Ex¬ 
pert  Men  can  Execute,  and  perhaps  Judge  of  particulars,  one  by 
one;  But  the  generall  Counsels,  and  the  Plots,  and  Marshalling  of 
Affaires,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.”  Or  an  entirely 
new  illustration  may  be  added  to  color  the  bare  thought  of  the 
original.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  suggestion :  ‘  1  For  Naturall  Abil¬ 
ities  are  like  Naturall  Plants,  that  need  Proyning  by  Study :  And 
Studies  themselves,  doe  give  forth  Directions  too  much  at  Large, 
except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.”  The  fine  close  of  this 
essay,  “Of  Studies,”  first  appeared  in  1625.  The  discussion  of 
friendship  in  the  volume  of  1614  was  entirely  rewritten  in  1625, 
and  one  sentence  from  “Of  Nobility”  was  at  that  time  transposed 
to  the  essay,  “Of  Envy.”  The  latest  version  of  the  essay,  “Of 
Expence,  ’  ’  was  considerably  enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  more  pre¬ 
cise  and  specific  advice.  Historical  examples  were  frequently  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  latest  essays.  And  finally,  some  of  the  sentences 
most  often  quoted  from  Bacon  are  found  only  in  the  last  edition. 
In  that  edition,  for  example,  first  appeared  the  statement :  4  ‘  There¬ 
fore  it  doth  much  adde,  to  a  Mans  Reputation,  and  is  (as  Queene 
Isabella  said)  Like  perpetuall  Letters  Commendatory,  to  have  good 
Formes.”  Such  alterations  as  these  carry  the  essays  away  from  the 

60  Printed  in  parallel  columns  by  E.  Arber,  Harmony  of  the  Essays.  Lon¬ 
don,  1871. 
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Italian  maxim  and  bring  them  into  accord  with  the  style  that  had 
been  developing  in  London  during  the  reign  of  King  James. 

When  Bacon’s  last  essays  were  published,  in  1625,  that  new  liter¬ 
ary  form  was  fully  matured.  Through  most  of  the  subsequent  work 
in  that  field,  the  influence  of  Bacon  or  Montaigne  can  be  traced. 
Ben  Jonson  had  too  rugged  a  personality  to  yield  to  the  new  fash¬ 
ion  and  spoke  his  frank  criticism  of  it;  John  Selden  possessed  too 
much  learning  to  give  his  time  to  such  trifles ;  and  both  held  to  the 
older  style  of  the  maxim.  Lord  Clarendon,  also,  preserved  his  own 
individual  style  in  writing  his  essays.  But  most  of  these  prose  writ¬ 
ers  simply  followed  the  general  fashion,  and  in  style  and  thought 
and  general  range  of  subject  there  is  much  sameness  in  what  was 
done.  By  the  year  1625,  therefore,  the  essay  as  a  genre  was  fully 
matured. 


CHAPTER  Y 

MORAL  AND  POLITIC  ESSAYS 

In  spite  of  their  wide  variety  of  interests,  essayists  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  especially  attracted  to  questions  bearing  on 
human  conduct.  The  problem  of  man’s  relations  to  self,  to  the  state, 
and  to  society  in  general  was  uppermost  in  their  minds.  The  max¬ 
ims  of  Italian  statesmen  had  brought  the  politic  essay  into  vogue ; 
Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  and  Neo-Stoics  like  Justus  Lipsius 
had  given  warrant  for  the  moral  discourses.  From  the  one  came 
the  cold  rationalism  with  which  the  facts  of  life  were  scrutinized; 
from  the  other  grew  the  Stoical  attitude,  common  in  the  century, 
toward  life’s  responsibilities  and  rewards.  Possibly,  this  current 
of  Stoicism  has  never  been  rightly,  or  at  least  adequately,  traced 
and  appraised.61  In  one  or  the  other  of  these  veins,  however,  con¬ 
duct  was  analyzed  by  essayists  of  all  ranks,  degrees  of  culture,  and 
literary  skill.  In  some,  the  ethical  purpose  dominated;  in  others, 
the  spirit  of  criticism  or  ridicule  prevailed.  Essentially,  therefore, 
some  essays  are  near  kin  to  the  sermons  and  books  of  piety,  while 
others  come  close  to  the  character-sketches  in  their  depiction  of 
human  conduct.  But  they  all  belong  to  this  large  and  inclusive 
group,  in  that  they  discuss  the  problem  of  wise  living  for  man,  con¬ 
sidered  either  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  or  as  an  individual  with 
mind  and  soul  to  care  for. 

One  of  the  many  volumes  of  moral  essays  was  called  the  Mirrour 
of  Worldly  Fame.  It  appeared  in  1603,  with  only  the  author’s 
initials,  J.  H.,  on  the  title  page.62  He  dedicated  his  work,  however, 
to  his  “singular  good  Uncle,  Mr.  William  Hynd,”  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  that  John  Hynde  who  held  both  degrees  from  Cambridge 
University  and  who  composed  one,  and  possibly  two,  romances  sim¬ 
ilar  in  style  and  content  to  Robert  Greene’s.  The  uncle  may  have 
been  the  Puritan  divine  who  composed  A  Path  to  Pietie  and  other 
moral  treatises.  He  would  have  been  fortunate  for  having  such  a 

61  R-  M.  Gummere ’s  interesting  book,  Seneca,  the  Philosopher,  and  his  Modern 
Message.  Boston,  1922,  considers  only  the  more  obvious  influence  of  Seneca 
and  does  little  to  explain  the  widely  spread  Stoicism  of  the  time. 

62  Reprinted  in  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  2,  pp.  515-534.  London,  1809. 
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decidedly  moral  bent  to  fortify  him  against  his  nephew’s  advice. 
But  the  latter  soon  forgot  the  kinsman,  to  whom  he  had  so  hesitat¬ 
ingly  dedicated  the  essays,  and  directed  his  admonitions  at  the  close 
to  a  younger  man,  whose  “carnal  and  voluptuous  manner  of  living” 
he  would  have  amended. 

The  Mirrour  of  Worldly  Fame  is  filled  with  the  prejudices  of 
Puritanism  against  dancing,  perfumes,  and  gay  apparel.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  beauty  and  youth,  the  author  repeats  much  that  he  had  read 
in  early  discourses.  Of  beauty,  for  example,  he  wrote:  “Rejoice 
and  boast  of  it  as  much  as  thou  wilt,  behold,  the  time  cometh,  and 
that  speedily,  which  with  a  thin  veil  will  cover  thee;  and  then 
death  will  shew  of  what  worth  the  beauty  of  a  living  man  is ;  and 
not  only  death  but  old  age  also,  and  the  space  of  a  few  years,  or  the 
sudden  sickness  of  one  day.  ’  ’  The  essay,  ‘  ‘  Of  Envy,  ’  ’  also,  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  style  of  a  discourse.  But  even  Bacon  had  been  less  terse 
and  epigrammatic  in  his  Religious  Meditations,  and  Hynde’s  essays, 
“Of  Apparel”  and  “Of  Perfumes,”  are  written  with  the  brevity  of 
the  essay  and  are  furnished  with  numerous  historical  illustrations. 
The  author,  therefore,  was  familiar  both  with  the  leisurely  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  older  writers  and  with  the  new  style  of  brief,  compact 
exposition. 

Another  contributor  to  the  early  essay,  whose  identity  is  more 
effectually  cloaked  under  the  initials,  D.  T.,  counts  for  far  more 
than  Hynde.  Observing  the  distinction  that  Bacon’s  first  volume 
had  drawn  in  its  two  main  sections,  “D.  T.”  entitled  his  first  col¬ 
lection  of  essays,  published  in  1608,  Essaies  Politicke  and  Morall. 
Like  Bacon  when  he  first  entered  the  field,  the  author  was  chiefly 
interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  public  life,  and  possibly  the 
ethical  discussions  promised  on  the  title-page  were  reserved  for  a 
later  volume,  Essaies  Morall  and  Theologicall,  that  appeared  the 
next  year  and  that  was  later  reprinted,  in  1629,  as  Vade  Mecum. 
Then  the  author  swung  back  to  the  domain  of  public  affairs  again 
in  a  third  collection,  the  Dove  and  the  Serpent,63  and  finally,  in 
1616,  published  the  Asylum  Veneris.  The  four  volumes  vary  in 
style,  but  that  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  dominance  of  literary 
fashions,  and  all  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  man.  The  author  is 
generally  said  to  be  Daniel  Tuvell,  who  matriculated  in  Sidney  Sus¬ 
sex  College,  Cambridge,  in  1598,  and  who  received  his  two  degrees 


63  London,  1614.  The  dedication  to  Sir  Henry  Montague  is  signed  D.  T. 
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there  in  1601  and  1607.64  No  further  information  is  available,  save 
the  statement  in  the  dedication  of  Vade  Mecum  that  the  author  was 
a  clergyman  who  had  distinguished  himself  both  by  “pious  en¬ 
deavors  in  his  Pastorall  charge”  and  by  his  “zeale  and  courage  for 
the  poore  afflicted  members  of  Jesus  Christ”  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle, 
and  who  had  died  shortly  before  the  appearance  of  Vade  Mecum  in 
1629.  The  importance  of  these  four  volumes  in  the  history  of  the 
essay  is  considerable. 

The  Essaies  Politicke  amd  Morall  contains  short  discussions  on 
persuasion,  opinion,  affection,  the  force  of  reason,  praises,  pains  and 
industry,  cautions  in  friendship,  three  things  prejudicial  to  secrecy, 
and  accusation.  They  are  written  in  long,  involved  sentences,  which 
have  nothing  of  the  pith  of  Bacon’s,  and  but  little  of  his  homely  il¬ 
lustration.  Only  seldom  is  found  such  a  comparison  as:  “Like 
unto  our  Ower-men,  looke  one  way,  and  row  another.”  Each  essay, 
as  a  rule,  simply  presents  the  opinion  and  then  illustrates  it  by 
historical  examples.  This  was  Montaigne’s  first  method,  and  the 
discursive  manner  of  the  essays  is  also  his.  But  they  begin  pointed¬ 
ly,  as  Bacon’s  do,  before  they  turn  to  examples  in  Montaigne’s  man¬ 
ner,  and  usually  end  with  neatness  and  emphasis.  Otherwise  the 
work  displays  little  art,  despite  the  author’s  boast :  “My  selfe  have 
imparted  unto  them  part  of  that  beauty  and  Perfection,  which  Art 
and  Nature  hath  bestowed  on  me.  ’  ’65 

The  sources  from  which  Tuvell  drew  his  illustrations  can  not  be 
definitely  ascertained.  The  Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus  may  have 
supplied  the  answer  of  Demosthenes  when  he  heard  Philip  praised 
for  his  beauty,  eloquence,  and  stamina  in  drinking;  or  Philip’s 
chiding  of  Alexander  for  his  skill  in  music.66  Similar  stories  from 
Erasmus  appear  in  Asylum  Veneris  and  Vade  Mecum ;  but  they 
could  have  come  as  well  from  other  such  collections  of  wise  sayings 
and  notable  deeds.  It  is  far  more  important  to  notice  how  the  ex¬ 
amples  weigh  down  the  essays  and  retard  the  thought.  Only  in  “  Of 
Pains  and  Industrie”  are  the  illustrations  neatly  woven  into  the 
pattern,  as  more  skilful  authors  were  later  accustomed  to  handle 
them. 

Like  most  of  the  essays  of  this  volume,  those  of  the  Dove  and  the 

64  Boole  of  Matriculations  and  Degrees,  J.  Venn  and  J.  A.  Venn,  eds ,  p  467. 

Cambridge,  1913.  ’  * 

65  Essaies.  Dedication. 

66  Essaies,  fol.  54;  Apophthegmes,  372,  201. 
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Serpent  pertain  exclusively  to  wisdom  in  public  life — “such  points 
and  principals,  as  tend  either  to  Conversation  or  Negotiations.” 
Its  fifteen  chapters  seem  designed  mainly  for  the  edification  of 
courtiers  and  ambassadors.  There  are  discussions  of  secrecy,  the 
sinews  of  wisdom,  and  conversation  at  court  and  with  strangers. 
In  one  essay,  the  author  recommends  as  reading  most  profitable  for 
men  in  public  life  any  authentic  records  of  the  past  and  civil  law  in 
general;  in  two  others  he  formulates  his  ideas  on  style.  The  two 
volumes  of  essays  are  designed  to  the  same  end,  and  except  for  a 
greater  naturalness  and  ease  in  the  second  volume,  are  alike  in  style. 
Only  the  tone  of  the  Dove  and  the  Serpent,  purely  secular  as  it  is, 
renders  difficult  the  identification  of  its  author  with  the  writer  of 
the  moral  essays  in  the  other  two  collections. 

Two  years  later,  in  1616,  “D.  T.”  published  the  treatise,  Asylum 
Veneris,  or  a  Sanctuary  for  Ladies,  which  presents  the  merits  of 
woman  in  general :  her  beauty,  chastity,  modesty,  humility,  silence, 
constancy,  learning,  and  wisdom  and  valor.  Each  section  consti¬ 
tutes  an  essay.  Were  one  to  choose  the  best,  it  might  be  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  learning.  Many  persons,  Tuvell  admits,  regard  learning  in 
women  as  a  deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  madman.  Nevertheless, 
he  believes  that  books  are  ‘  ‘  the  readiest  way  to  moralise  our  harsher 
natures,  ’  ’  and  that  ‘  ‘  meats  might  as  well  bee  forbidden  women  for 
feare  of  surfetting,  as  the  use  of  learning  for  feare  of  over-weening.  ” 
So  he  handily  parries  the  Biblical  injunctions  against  women’s 
teaching,  and  depends  much  on  secular  history  to  prove  his  conten¬ 
tion.  His  last  example  is  of  the  English  woman,  who,  disguised  as 
a  student,  went  to  Rome  and  there  “stepped  at  length  into  Saint 
Peters  Chaire  and  had  the  custodie  of  the  Keyes.”  “Surely,” 
Tuvell  adds,  “I  see  no  reason  but  the  Henne  may  bee  permitted  to 
crowe,  where  the  cocke  can  doe  nothing  but  cackle.  ’  ’67 

The  best  of  Tuvell ’s  work,  however,  is  in  the  Essay es,  Morall  and 
Theologioall,  printed  in  1609,  and  republished  after  his  death  by  an 
admirer  who  hoped  to  preserve  in  that  way  an  almost  forgotten  book. 
This  second  edition,  Vade  Mecum,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
first,  but  the  editor  has  made  some  additions.  Tuvell  had  ended  his 
essay,  ‘  ‘  Of  Learning  and  Knowledge,  ’  ’  with  these  words :  ‘ 1  He  that 
is  absolutely  ignorant,  is  as  Adam  was,  before  the  Lorde  had  breathed 
into  him  the  breath  of  life,  a  lumpe  of  earth,  a  statue  without  a 
soule.”  This  eulogy  of  learning  is  qualified  by  the  editor  of  Vade 


67  Asylum  Veneris,  pp.  89-93,  97. 
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Mecum,  who  added  a  half  page,  as  Bacon  amplified  the  close  of  some 
of  his  first  essays,  to  show  that  ‘  ‘  as  there  is  a  foolish  knowledge,  so 
there  is  a  wise  ignorance,  in  not  prying  into  Gods  Arke,  not  enquir¬ 
ing  into  things  not  revealed.”  These  additions  to  the  essays  con¬ 
sist  usually  of  illustrations.  In  three  cases,  in  ‘  ‘  Of  Civill  Carriage 
and  Conversation, ”  “Of  Giftes  and  Benefites, ’ ’  and  ‘ ‘ Of  Reprehen¬ 
sions  and  Rep  roof  es,”  the  editor  drew  from  Feltham’s  Resolves,  the 
anecdotes  of  King  Archelaus  and  the  barber,  of  Nero,  and  of 
Diogenes,  as  well  as  the  opinion,  “that  man  is  not  to  bee  blamed 
which  shunneth  to  make  the  Vulgar  his  Confessor,  for  they  are  the 
most  uncharitable  Tell-tayles  that  the  burdened  earth  doth  suffer.  ’  ’ 
Such  are  the  flowers,  alluded  to  in  the  Preface,  that  the  editor  had 
taken  from  ‘  ‘  more  copious  gardens  ’  ’  for  the  betterment  of  the  essays 
that  he  would  save  from  oblivion. 

These  comparatively  few  additions,  however,  do  not  alter  the 
general  style  of  “D.  T.’s”  work.  As  compared  with  the  Essaies 
Politicke  and  Morall,  his  sentences  are  phrased  more  sharply  and 
crisply.  One  essay,  “  Of  Respect  and  Reverance,  ”  begins :  “  These 
latter  ages  are  corrupted  and  depraved.  Goodnesse  is  seldome  en- 
tertayned,  but  upon  constraint.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  goodnesse 
in  greatnesse.  ”  Where  historical  examples  are  adduced,  Tuvell 
reverts  to  his  less  compact,  early  style ;  but  in  sententious  passages — 
and  they  are  numerous — he  employs  the  abrupt,  compact  style  of 
the  maxim.  “It  is  hard,  when  he,  that  cannot  order  his  owne  life, 
shall  be  made  the  Judge  of  an  others.  He  must  forme  himself,  that 
would  reforme  his  friend.  ’  ’  Possibly  Tuvell  had  learned  the  value 
of  the  short  sentence  from  early  aphoristic  writers  like  Bacon,  or 
possibly  the  example  of  Epictetus,  who  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  use  of  the  hortatory  form  of  expression,  had  told  on  his  style. 
Or  the  brevity  may  be  due  altogether  to  the  editor.  At  all  events, 
these  moral  essays  are  better  done  than  some  of  the  more  loosely 
phrased  work  of  the  first  volume.68  At  the  same  time,  they  impart 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  author’s  personality  than  the  other  works  do. 
No  one  who  reads  “Of  Policy  and  Religion”  can  doubt  his  moral 
turn  of  mind.  Toward  education  he  assumed  the  attitude  of  many 
another  follower  of  Bacon  and  Montaigne.  “I  love  and  honor 
knowledge,”  he  declared,  “as  much  as  they  that  are  possessed  with 

68  Other  essays  in  the  volume  are  entitled :  “Of  Learning  and  Knowledge, ’ ’ 
“Of  Policy  and  Religion,”  “Of  Civill  Carriage  and  Conversation,”  “Of 
Aimes  and  Charitable  Deedes, ”  “Of  Injuries  and  Indignities, ”  “Of  Tempta¬ 
tions,  ”  “Of  Reconciliation  and  Peace,”  and  “Of  Poverty.” 
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it  ” ;  but  he  had  no  patience  with  the  borrowed  learning  of  the 
schools  and  held  this  practical  view :  ‘  ‘  Hee  alone  is  to  be  accounted 
Wise,  whose  Knowledge  is  more  for  Profit,  then  for  Show.  ’  ’  On  the 
whole,  the  author  seems  to  have  been  a  well-read  man,  with  a  de¬ 
cidedly  interesting  attitude  toward  life,  but  with  a  grimly  religious 
spirit  as  well. 

Another  essayist  of  the  same  school,  just  as  effectively  as  “D.  T.,” 
concealed  his  identity  under  the  initials  T.  T.  The  author  of  this 
collection  of  New  Essayes  was  seemingly  a  clergyman ;  for  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  book  are  strictly  religious.69  The  book  starts  with  his 
reflections  on  God,  Christ,  and  Sin.  Then  comes  a  series  of  essays 
bearing  on  human  conduct,  and  finally  some  brief  discourses  on 
death,  immortality,  the  resurrection,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  life 
eternal.  On  secular  topics  the  author  has  only  a  very  few  interest¬ 
ing  observations  to  offer.  “Whatsoever  the  Monarch  is,”  he  af¬ 
firmed,  “the  Monarchy,  the  Monarches  power  is  ever  good,  and  never 
bad.  ’  ’  And  again,  with  more  real  wisdom,  he  remarked :  ‘  ‘  Some 
speake  very  much,  not  because  they  have  the  Art  of  speaking,  but 
because  they  want  the  skill  to  hold  their  peace.  ’  ’70  In  general,  the 
style  of  the  essays  is  clear  and  concise;  for  such  resolutions  were 
commonly  written  in  the  manner  of  Epictetus  and  the  author  was 
accustomed,  also,  to  oral  delivery.  But  his  efforts  could  not  have 
been  warmly  received ;  the  second  volume  that  he  promised,  in  case 
that  there  seemed  any  demand  for  it,  was  apparently  never  pub¬ 
lished,  and  this  one  collection,  written  from  his  study,  is  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  his  work. 

Some  critics  have  said  that  almost  no  writers  imitated  Francis 
Bacon  in  the  generation  immediately  following  the  publication  of 
his  work.  Nicholas  Breton,  however,  who  published  in  1615  his 
Characters  upon  Essaies,  Mprall  and  Divine,  gainsays  the  statement. 
He  had  been  convinced  that  other  essayists  were  but  followers  of 
that  great  Bacon,  who  had  broken  “the  ice  of  their  inventions,” 
and,  since  these  others  had  fallen  so  far  short  of  their  leader,  he 
very  modestly  dedicated  to  Bacon  “these  poore  Travells  of  my 
Spirit.”  His  modesty,  however,  ends  there.  His  essays  on  the 
orthodox  subjects,  wisdom,  learning,  patience,  and  the  like,  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  assurance  and  pertness.  Both  in  form  and  spirit  his  prose 
resembles  the  then  popular  character-sketches.  The  pieces  begin 


69  New  Essayes :  Meditations  and  Vowes.  London,  1614. 

70 New  Essayes.  "Of  a  King”  and  ‘'Of  Hearing  and  Speaking.” 
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with  definition  and  end  abruptly  with  a  terse  conclusion,  “in  brief  ” 
or  “in  summe. ’ ’  Amplification  is  generally  presented  in  series  of 
parallel  clauses  or  phrases  beginning  with  “she”  or  “it.”  The 
essays,  therefore,  are  done  with  a  good  deal  of  artificiality  and  liter¬ 
ary  pose,  in  the  manner  of  Lyly  rather  than  of  Bacon.  “Read  what 
you  list,”  Breton  warned  the  reader,  “and  understand  what  you 
can :  Characters  are  not  every  man ’s  construction,  though  they  be 
writ  in  our  mother  tongue.  ’  ’ 

With  even  greater  artificiality,  Breton  gathered  his  thoughts  in 
another  series  of  essays,  Divine  Considerations  of  the  Soule,  about 
the  word  consider.  He  first  endeavored  to  present  certain  aspects 
of  God’s  being  and  then  he  turned  to  man’s.  His  style  is  fantastical 
in  the  extreme.  ‘  ‘  Then  if  good  be  for  the  goodnes  desired,  the  bet¬ 
ter  that  the  good  is,  the  more  it  is  to  be  desired,  and  so  the  best 
good  for  the  best  goodnes  to  be  best  and  most  desired.”  This  was 
probably  written  before  its  author  had  felt  the  true  influence  of 
Bacon,  and  fortunately  English  essayists  soon  learned  to  abandon 
this  fantastic  structure  for  real  simplicity  and  directness. 

Another  “conceited”  essayist,  Richard  Brath waite,  published 
Essaies  upon |  the  Five  Semes.  The  volume  offers  a  strange  medley — 
these  essays  on  the  senses,  their  continuation,  a  longer,  “pithie” 
discussion  on  detraction,  and  finally  some  Christian  Resolves.71  The 
essays  depend  less  on  continuity  than  on  the  pointed  structure  of 
the  prose  style.  Brathwaite’s  text  is  fairly  given  in  the  sentence: 
“Though  the  Five  Senses  (as  that  devout  Bernard  observeth)  be 
those  five  gates  by  which  the  world  doth  besiege  us,  the  devil  doth 
tempt  us,  and  the  flesh  ensnare  us,  yet  in  every  one  of  these,  if 
rightly  employed,  is  there  a  peculiar  good  and  benefit  redounding 
to  the  comfort  of  the  soul,  no  less  then  to  avail  and  utility  of  the 
body.”  Such  a  subject,  however,  easily  permitted  conceit,  and 
indulgence  in  Euphuistic  fantasy.  “I  will  fore-see  the  end,  ere  I 
approve  of  the  means,  that  grounding  on  a  golden  meane,  I  may  at¬ 
tain  a  glorious  end.”  And  more  fantastically  still  he  wrote :  “If 
I  eye  any  thing,  it  shall  be  my  Saviours  crosse ;  if  I  heare  any  thing, 
it  shall  be  my  Saviours  praise ;  if  I  touch  any  thing,  it  shall  be  my 
Saviours  wounds ;  if  I  taste  any  thing,  it  shall  be  my  Saviours  com¬ 
forts;  if  I  smell  any  thing,  it  shall  be  my  Saviours  oyntments: 
Blessed  eye,  that  hath  such  an  object ;  blessed  eare,  that  heares  such 

71  Published  in  1620  and  republished  with  the  Continuation  of  these  essays 
in  1635.  Reprinted  in  Archaica,  vol.  2.  London,  1815. 
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a  concord;  blessed  touch,  that  hath  such  a  subject;  blessed  taste,  to 
have  such  a  rellish ;  blessed  smell,  to  have  such  a  sweetnesse.  ’  ’ 
Brathwaite  did  better  than  this  in  his  later  essays ;  for,  as  he  him¬ 
self  observed,  such  extravagance  in  style  had  been  supplanted  in 
English  prose  by  real  neatness,  and  better  still  in  the  Resolves, 
where  continuity  was  not  essential.72  In  one  of  the  later  pieces, 
“The  Sense  of  Sorrow,”  he  wrote  in  this  simpler  fashion:  “Do 
not  murmur  when  prosperity  is  to  thee  a  stranger.  The  further 
thou  art  from  comfort  on  earth,  the  nearer  thou  art  to  the  consort 
of  heaven.  Fix  thine  eye  where  it  may  be  satisfied.  Set  thine  heart 
on  that  which  may  truly  enrich  it.  He  that  makes  heaven  his  ob¬ 
ject,  makes  every  inferior  thing  his  subject.  ...  So  we  be  ready  with 
our  accounts,  and  watch  for  our  masters  coming,  sorrow  may  last 
for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.” 

Another  essayist  who  used,  although  to  no  such  excess,  the  bal¬ 
anced  structure,  was  John  Hall.73  In  Horae  Vacivae  he  assumed 
the  usual  pose  when  he  called  his  efforts  the  “faint  breathings  of  a 
minde  burthened  with  other  Literary  employments,  neither  brought 
forth  with  Care,  nor  ripened  with  Age.”  He  was  only  nineteen, 
according  to  his  editor’s  statement,  when  the  essays  were  written. 
Yet  the  reader  is  assured  that  the  young  man  was  sufficiently  versed 
in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  to  venture  forth  into  the  crowded 
field  without  sacrificing  his  own  personality.  So  he  offered  his  re¬ 
flections  on  fourteen  such  topics  as  opinion,  time,  felicity,  preaching, 
and  fame.  Apparently,  he  felt  himself  but  little  hampered  by  the 
literary  form  that  he  employed;  for  he  said  of  the  essay:  “hee  that 
expects  exactnesse  and  method  in  an  Essay,  wrongs  both  the  Author 
and  his  owne  Expectation.”  The  book  was  thus  offered  as  the  half 
random,  personal  reflections  of  the  author’s  leisure  hours.74 

The  essay,  “Of  Recreations,”  is  more  interesting  than  some  on 
more  abstract  themes.  It  begins:  “The  most  artificial  running 
descant  continued  too  long,  will  at  length  wax  tedious  even  to  the 
vulgar;  tis  so  with  Pleasures,  the  most  various  and  exquisite  after 
some  continuance  grow  nauseous  to  them  that  most  greedily  desired 
them ;  They  being  altogether  like  civet,  smell  at  the  lump  unsavory 
and  fulsome,  by  drams  sweet  and  pleasant ;  we  should  use  them  as 
Physick  with  prescription,  or  (being  on  our  Journey)  as  Travelers 

72  On  Brathwaite ’s  style,  see  below,  p.  124. 

73  Horae  Vacivae,  or  Essays.  Some  Occasional  Considerations.  London,  1646. 

74 Horae  Vacivae.  “Of  Dissimulation.” 
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baite  onely  at  Them,  and  like  Dogs  at  Nilus  touch  and  be  gone  for 
feare  of  Crocodiles,  remembring  they  are  but  Gourds,  and  carry  a 
Worme  in  the  Roote.”  Hall  felt  that  pleasures  are  necessary;  for 
bookworms,  whose  heads  serve  as  “tombes  of  so  many  brave  Writ¬ 
ers,”  become  dull  fellows.  Hence  he  considered  certain  popular 
English  sports.  Hunting  is  a  fine  pastime  for  princes,  he  said, 
while  hawking  is  a  generous  exercise,  “as  well  for  variety  of 
depredators  as  preys.  ’  ’  Fishing,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  “  melancholy 
exercise;”  tennis  is  a  “violent  sport”  seldom  praised;  “Shittle- 
cock  requires  a  nimble  arme”  and  is  good  for  students;  and,  al¬ 
though  “wrastling  seemes  to  grow  out  of  use,”  it  conduces  “ad 
robur  &  sanitatem.  ’  ’  Bowling  and  shooting  are  restful,  but  chess  is 
too  laborious.  Turning  then  to  speak  of  cards  and  dice,  Hall  sud¬ 
denly  broke  off:  “sed  manum  de  Tabula,  I  make  an  imployment 
of  a  Recreation.  ’  ’ 

In  the  same  interesting  fashion,  “Of  Fables”  presents  some  of 
Hall’s  opinions  on  literature.  Ovid,  he  believed,  wove  his  fables 
together  into  a  unified  work,  whereas  Ariosto  “will  interruptly 
shake  hands  with  the  Reader,  at  halfe  a  Tales  end  and  wrest  his  At¬ 
tention  to  a  new  business.  ’  ’  Had  not  so  much  fine  fancy  been  wasted 
on  love  stories,  Hall  thought  that  we  should  have  had  more  “rare 
Common-wealths”  like  More’s  and  Campanella’s,  or  plans  for  a  col¬ 
lege  like  Bacon’s,  or  satires  like  Barclay’s.  He  praised  Howell’s 
allegory  of  the  grove  as  a  “delicate  invention”  and  the  poems  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Lord  Brooke.  He  declared  furthermore  that 
epic  poetry  elevates  the  mind,  lyric  verse  lulls  the  spirit  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  elegiac  poetry  fills  the  soul  with  sorrow  and  pity,  and  satires 
provoke  one  either  to  hate  vice  or  to  follow  it.  Poetry,  he  conclud¬ 
ed,  is  a  rare  gift. 

Hall’s  sentences  are  much  more  long  and  cumbersome  than  those 
of  Bacon ;  but  if  they  are  read  for  the  thought,  without  reference  to 
the  old  fashioned  pointing,  they  are  short  and  clear.  He  showed 
some  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  fondness  for  Latinized  diction,  speak- 
ing,  for  example,  of  ‘ 1  obnubilating  a  mans  designes  ’  ’  and  of  the  ‘  ‘  in- 
tempest.ive  lavishnesse”  of  King  Richard.  He  even  came  close  to 
one  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne ’s  quaint  fancies  when  he  wrote :  “ob¬ 
serving  meale  times  with  them  of  the  other  Hemisphere,  is  being 
most  proper  to  the  Luxury  and  Wantonnesse  of  Courtiers.” 

Among  these  early  writers  Francis  Osborn  should  be  included, 
although  his  Miscellany  of  Sundry  Essaies,  Paradoxes,  and  Prob- 
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lematical  Discourses,  Letters  and  Characters  did  not  appear  until 
1659.  The  author,  however,  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  the  book 
was  written  before  his  twentieth  year,  and,  with  all  the  respect  of 
an  early  essayist  for  his  teachers,  he  cites  Sir  William  Cornwallis’s 
opinion  that  Montaigne’s  is  “the  likeliest  Book  to  advance  Wisdom: 
because  the  Authors  own  experiences,  is  the  chiefest  Argument  in 
it,”  Osborn’s  essays  treat  of  intellectual  intolerance,  poverty  and 
riches,  and  Adam’s  fall.  But  the  paradoxes  and  problems,  also,  are 
really  essays,  having  to  do  with  “reason,  speech,  learning,  experi¬ 
ments,  and  other  philosophical  matters.”  He  was  pursuing  the 
same  quest  for  truth  as  Bacon,  or,  in  other  words,  doing  what  the 
essayist  should  do.  The  most  notable  sentence  in  his  none  too  praise¬ 
worthy  book  is  possibly  this:  “Rambling  Wits  ought  (in  my  poor 
Judgment)  to  be  indulged,  because  by  crumbling  their  Conjectures 
on  all  Subjects,  they  have  in  every  Age  further  inriched  the  World, 
than  solider  understandings  are  known  to  have  done.” 

Another  of  Sir  William  Cornwallis’s  friends,  John  Donne,  wrote 
essays  and  paradoxes  as  purely  literary  exercises.  The  essay  on 
valor  appeared  first  among  Overbury ’s  Characters  and  was  later 
attributed  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.75  “Valour  towards  men,  is  an 
Emblem  of  an  ability  towards  women,  a  good  quality  signifies  a 
better.  Nothing  is  more  behoof -full  for  that  Sex ;  for  from  it  they 
receive  protection,  and  we  free  from  the  danger  of  it.”  In  valor, 
Donne  continued,  men  find  their  privilege.  Women  may  excel  in 
beauty,  but  man’s  prerogative  is  bravery,  and  “there  are  no  clothes 
fit  so  well  in  a  woman’s  eye,  as  a  suit  of  Steel.”  Then  the  essay 
closes,  as  many  others  begin,  with  definition :  “  Mistake  me  not :  I 
understand  not  by  valour  one  that  never  fights  but  when  he  is  back ’d 
by  drink  or  anger,  or  hiss’d  on  with  beholders;  nor  one  that  is 
desperate;  nor  one  that  takes  away  a  Servingmans  weapons  when 
perchance  it  cost  him  his  quarters  wages,  nor  yet  one  that  wears  a 
Privy  coat  of  defence  and  therein  in  confident.  ...  I  intend  one  of 
an  even  Resolution  grounded  upon  reason,  which  is  always  even, 
having  his  power  restrained  by  the  Law  of  not  doing  wrong.”  The 
whole  is  characteristic  of  Donne,  and  offers,  at  most,  only  two  or 
three  thoughts  that  we  should  like  to  attribute  to  Sidney. 

Donne  entitled  some  other  short  pieces  of  exposition  Essays  in 
Divinity.76  The  topics  handled,  “Of  Genesis,”  “Of  Numbers,” 

75  See  above,  p.  19. 

76 Published  in  1651,  but  presumably  written  as  early  as  1615.  On  Donne’s 
Devotions,  see  pp.  73-74. 
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and  others,  are  more  technical  or  scholarly  than  most  literary 
artists  were  wont  to  handle  in  their  leisure  hours.  In  them  all, 
Donne’s  quaint  fancies  and  out-of-the-way  learning  are  strangely 
tumbled  together.  “Of  God”  is  the  most  effective.  In  mystical 
vein,  it  argues  that  man  should  not  seek  God  by  natural  strength, 
since  it,  at  most,  can  reveal  only  what  God  does,  not  what  he  is. 
Even  by  faith  God  can  not  be  fully  known.  Neither  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  God’s  power,  nor  negative  descriptions,  nor  concrete  names 
can  disclose  him.  Man,  in  short,  must  believe  more  than  any  system 
teaches;  “for  God  himself  is  so  unutterable,  that  he  hath  a  name 
which  we  cannot  pronounce.  ’  ’  Barring  this  last  fantastic  display  of 
learning,  the  essay  is  beautifully  conceived  and  rhythmically  writ¬ 
ten. 

Moral  essays  more  nearly  in  the  conventional  style  than  Donne’s, 
continued  to  be  written  throughout  the  century.  Concerning  two 
such  obscure  volumes,  some  misstatements  have  been  made.  One  is 
entitled,  Morall  Discourses  and  Essayes  upon  Severall  Select  Sub¬ 
jects.  Written  by  T.  C.  Esquire,  London  1655 ;  the  other  is  called 
Essayes  or  Moral  Discourses  on  Several  Subjects.  Written  by  a 
Person  of  Honour.  London,  1671.  The  first  is  usually  attributed  to 
Thomas  Culpeper,  and  the  second,  without  any  warrant  at  all  from 
title-page  or  preface,  has  been  assumed  to  be  his  also,  and  has  even 
been  represented  as  a  reprint  of  the  earlier  volume.  This  is  not 
the  case.  “T.  C.’s”  essays  number  only  twenty-eight;  the  essays 
of  the  person  of  honour  total  thirty-six;  and  where  the  two  books 
deal  with  similar  topics,  as  in  the  essays  on  fame,  there  is  no  repeti¬ 
tion.  Only  the  similarity  in  title,  presumably,  has  led  to  this  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  two  separate  works.77 

‘  ‘  T.C.  ’  ’  wrote  in  the  concise,  aphoristic  manner,  and  his  follower 
sought  the  freer  style  of  Montaigne.  One,  for  example,  said  of 
Fame:  “Vertues  she  registers  indeed  in  Quarto,  but  splendid 
crimes  are  recorded  in  Folio.”  The  other,  with  his  lighter  touch, 
wrote:  “Doubtless  ’tis  a  strange  text  hand,  that  Fame  writes  in, 
for  her  characters  seem  greatest  at  distance,  or  as  if  it  were  possible 
to  behold  her  Landskips  most  removed  from  the  Eye,  and  yet  her 
Figures  are  still  greatest.”  This  later  author,  on  the  whole,  seems 
better  read  than  “T.  C.”  He  quotes  more  often  from  the  Classics; 
he  writes  “Of  Custome  and  Usage”  on  lines  laid  down  by  Mon- 

77  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  describes  the  later  volume  as  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  first. 
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taigne,  and  refers  to  Bacon  in  his  essay,  ‘  ‘  Of  Knowledge  and  Read¬ 
ing;”  he  quotes  from  Jonson  in  “Of  Writing,”  and  on  “Wit  and 
Language”  he  pays  tribute  to  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Bacon, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  other  essays  on  matters  of  state¬ 
craft,  like  “Of  Courts  and  Princes,”  his  authority  is  Machiavelli. 
Despite  all  this,  his  essays  show  less  thought  than  “T.  C.’s”  do. 
The  first  few  of  Culpeper’s  Moral  Discotirses  handle  matters  perti¬ 
nent  for  men  of  affairs.  Often  his  sentences  have  something  of  the 
ring  of  Bacon’s;  “Reputation  is  (as  it  were)  sinews  to  the  weak, 
and  eloquence  to  the  dumb;  It  removes  obstructions,  and  answers 
objections  before  they  are  made,”  one  reads;  and  another  begins: 
“It  was  a  wise  reflection,  even  beyond  the  years  of  Charles  the 
ninth.  ’  ’78  Some  of  the  later  essays  in  the  volume  are  especially  in¬ 
teresting.  The  author  describes  what  a  true  history  should  be.  He 
points  out  the  faults  in  English  education  and  suggests  remedies; 
he  gives  his  advice  on  travel,  although  he  does  not  heartily  approve 
of  it.  Finally,  writing  ‘  ‘  Of  Learning,  ’  ’  he  exults  that  ‘  ‘  those  Arts 
and  Sciences,  which  were  almost  like  terra  incognita  to  our  Ances¬ 
tors,  have  been  in  latter  times,  exactly  surveyed,  and  are  described, 
as  it  were,  in  Vulgar  Mappes.”  Yet  he  takes  the  unpedantic  view 
common  to  the  essayists  and  adds  the  caution:  “But,  alas,  even 
Moathes  have  eaten  Folios ;  It  is  one  thing,  I  conceive,  to  have  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  another  to  be  Learned.” 

The  authors  of  all  these  volumes  of  essays  belonged  clearly  to  the 
cultured,  literary  class,  and  they  wrote  chiefly  to  gratify  themselves 
and  to  establish  their  reputations.  The  essay  was  to  them  an  avoca¬ 
tion,  by  which  they  might  demonstrate  their  cultural  interests  and 
artistic  skill.  The  essay,  however,  was  too  near  kin  to  the  popular 
books  of  piety,  and  broached  questions  too  close  to  the  interests  of 
moralists  to  remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  cultured.  Men  of  the 
most  varied  interests,  therefore,  soon  engaged  in  writing  these  moral 
essays. 

One  of  them  was  John  Robinson,  the  leader  of  the  congregation 
of  Separatists  who  settled  at  Leyden,  and  who  later  came  to  New 
England  under  the  leadership  of  Brewster.  Robinson  himself  re¬ 
mained  in  England,  because  so  few  volunteered  for  the  venture,  and 
there  wrote  his  Observations  Divine  and  MoraUP  “This  kinde  of 
study  and  meditation,”  he  remarked,  “hath  been  unto  me  full  sweet 


78  Morall  Discourses,  pp.  22,  28. 

79  Published  in  1625,  just  before  Robinson ’s  death. 
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and  delightful.”  But  although  he  offered  the  same  old  excuse  for 
his  work  as  the  literary  triflers  had  done,  his  aims  and  methods  are 
quite  his  own. 

The  Observations  number  sixty-two  topics,  beginning  with  a  num¬ 
ber  relating  to  God,  continuing  with  others  that  bear  on  man’s 
earthly  lot,  and  ending  with  a  discourse  on  death.  They  are  ex¬ 
clusively  religious  in  temper,  but  follow  the  accepted  pattern  for 
the  literary  essay.  Robinson  cited  examples  freely,  as  others  were 
doing.  In  “Of  Truth  and  Falsehood,”  he  cited  as  authority  Sca- 
liger,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  the  Bible  six  times,  Eusebius,  Aristotle, 
Tertullian,  and  Cicero.  “Of  Books  and  Writing”  depends  largely 
on  Seneca,  and  the  author,  here  untroubled  by  churchly  authority, 
found  room  for  this  homely  analogy :  ‘  ‘  Some  are  of  great  reading, 
but  of  so  slippery  memorie,  as  they  are  like  Water-conduits.  .  .  . 
Some  againe  are  meer  Indexes.”  Robinson,  however,  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  toy  with  style,  as  Breton  and  Brathwaite  did,  but  wrote 
plainly  and  directly.  “Words  are  like  Cloathes, ”  he  believed, 
“used  first  for  necessitie,  after  for  convenient  ornament,  and  lastly 
for  wantonnesse.  ”  He  himself,  one  suspects,  had  slipped  almost 
unintentionally  somewhat  beyond  the  first  stage;  he  never  would 
have  stepped  beyond  the  second.  Had  he  only  torn  loose  from  his 
godly  authorities  and  spoken  from  his  own  experience,  he  would 
interest  a  reader  more.  In  other  countries,  he  observed,  “wherein 
art  and  industry  must  supply  natures  defects,  as  in  the  country 
where  I  have  last  lived,  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  not  to  work,  and  ex¬ 
ercise  himself  in  some  one  or  other  lawfull  vocation.  ’  ’80  From  what 
he  had  seen  of  life  in  a  rural  English  parish  and  in  Holland,  there 
must  have  been  much  worth  preserving  had  Robinson  only  given 
himself  a  freer  hand.  But  this  he  would  not  do.  To  his  credit,  how¬ 
ever,  he  shunned  the  affectations  that  marred  the  work  of  many 
other  essayists. 

The  men  who  wrote  such  strictly  moral  essays  as  these  were  not 
all  of  the  Puritan  faction.  William  Austin,  a  member  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  composed  Certaine  Devout,  Godly,  and  Learned  Meditations, 
which  follow  in  prose,  as  Keble’s  Christian  Year  follows  in  verse, 
the  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar.81  Another  collection  was 
addressed  to  Queen  Henrietta  by  its  author,  Walter  Montagu.  The 

so  Observations,  “Of  Speech  and  Silence”  and  “Of  Labour  and  Idlenes. ” 

si  Devotionis  Augustinianae  Flamma,  or,  Certaine  Devout,  Godly,  and  Learned 
Meditations.  London,  1635.  Austin  died  in  1633. 
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Miscellanea  Spiritualia :  or  Devout  Essaies  appeared  in  1648  and 
1654.  The  book  is  dull  and  heavy.  Montagu,  however,  must  have 
been  a  cultured,  courtly  gentleman.  He  had  been  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  was  employed  by  Buckingham  on  various  diplomatic  er¬ 
rands.  While  he  was  in  Paris  with  the  party  that  arranged  for  the 
marriage  of  Charles,  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  future 
queen,  and  the  essays,  which  he  dedicated  to  her,  were  written  after 
he  had  been  exiled  by  the  Puritan  Parliament  in  1639  for  complicity 
in  royalist  and  Catholic  intrigue.82 

Early  in  the  century,  in  1604,  a  woman  named  Elizabeth  Grymes- 
ton,  of  presumably  little  culture  and  education,  published  a  volume 
called  Miscelunea.  Meditations.  Memoratvves.  She  was  a  woman  of 
a  Yorkshire  family,  who  had  been  made  an  invalid,  it  is  said,  by  the 
cruelty  of  her  mother.  Her  essays  were  written  to  be  published 
after  her  death  for  the  good  of  her  son,  the  only  one  of  nine  children 
to  survive  her.  The  work,  naturally,  is  sad  and  gloomy.  The  vol¬ 
ume  contains  a  number  of  essays  which  show  no  great  learning  but 
which  are  rather  neatly  rounded  out.  Another  section  of  the  book 
consists  of  brief  admonitions,  like  the  popular  meditations  and  re¬ 
solves  to  be  considered  in  the  next  section.  The  Memoratives  are 
simply  ethical  maxims,  under  the  heading,  “A  short  line  how  to 
levell  your  life.  ’  ’  Six  essays  were  added  for  a  later  edition,  which, 
like  the  first,  show  no  sense  of  the  joy  of  life  or  of  the  work  that 
cries  out  to  be  done.  Such  withdrawal  from  society  was  then  per¬ 
haps  almost  necessary  for  a  serious-minded  woman  who  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  gayer  life,  and  the  sadness  of  her  outlook  was  the  natural 
result  of  sickness  and  sorrow.83 

In  a  much  more  informal  way,  Henry  Peacham  approached  the 
essay.  Doing  in  this  field  just  what  James  Howell  did  in  the  familiar 
letter,  Peacham  handled  all  his  subjects  in  a  free,  chatty  style,  that 
well  bears  out  his  assertion,  ‘  ‘  what  I  did  was  to  please  myself  onely.  ’  ’ 
The  Truth  of  our  Times,  consequently,  shows  none  of  the  common 
restraint  of  the  essay.84  Even  ‘ ‘  Of  Gods  Providence  ’  ’  is  interesting 

82  David  Person ’s  Varieties :  or  a  Surveigh  of  Bare  and  Excellent  Matters 
(1625)  is  more  like  an  encyclopedia  than  a  collection  of  essays.  William  Scott’s 
Essay  of  Drapery,  or  the  Compleate  Citizen  (1635)  is  chiefly  a  manual  of 
courtesy  and  conduct. 

83  Some  of  the  essays  are  entitled:  “A  Mortified  Mans  Melancholy,”  “A 
Sinners  Glasse,”  “The  Union  of  Mercy  and  Justice,”  and  “A  Theme  to 
Think  On.”  In  The  Mothers  Blessing  (1616),  Dorothy  Leigh  left  her  godly 
counsel  for  her  children. 

84  The  Truth  of  our  Times:  Bevealed  out  of  one  Mans  Experience,  by  Way 
of  Essay.  London,  1638.  “Of  Making  and  Publishing  Bookes.” 
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for  its  sketch  of  the  lot  of  poor  children  and  of  noted  men  who  have 
risen  from  poverty.  Writing  again  “Of  Schooles  and  Masters,”  he 
named  some  of  the  then  famous  schools  of  England,  and,  after  de¬ 
scribing  the  life  of  a  private  tutor,  concluded:  “For  my  part,  I 
have  done  with  that  profession,  having  ever  more  found  the  world 
unthankfull,  how  industrious  soever  I  have  been.  ’  ’  Again,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  the  multiplicity  of  books,  made  from  other  books,  and  the 
ungratefulness  of  readers,  citing  Spenser,  Drayton,  Sylvester,  yes, 
and  himself  too,  as  men  who  had  deserved  more  than  they  had  ever 
gained.  He  proved  that  whim  rules,  although  he  declared  that  he 
had  held  “on  a  direct  course”  and  would  “never  strike  sail  to 
Rovers ;  ”  he  discoursed  graphically  on  fashion  in  dress ;  he  confided 
to  the  reader  the  humiliations  that  he  had  suffered  at  the  tables  of 
the  great;  and  on  travel  he  strutted  forth  on  his  page  as  vainly  as 
Howell  could  have  done.85  He  boasted  of  the  courtesies  that  he  had 
received  in  foreign  lands ;  he  proffered  his  advice  on  the  choice  of 
friends  in  strange  cities;  he  advised  green  travelers  not  to  feel 
above  bargaining  with  inn-keepers  over  the  price  of  meals,  although 
many  ‘  ‘  esteeme  it  a  diligence  better  befitting  Cartiers  and  Aquivitae 
men,  then  gentlemen  of  ranke.  ’  ’  All  the  while,  he  refused  to  let  us 
forget  what  he  had  seen,  and  delicately  hinted — “but  this  by  the 
way  ’  ’ — that  he  had  read  in  Italian  the  book  which  his  friend,  Toby 
Matthew,  had  translated  into  English  for  less  gifted  readers.  In  all 
this,  we  have  the  essay  in  undress.  Others  had  written  seriously 
and  learnedly,  and  Peacham  tried  to  do  this  too ;  but  temperament 
got  the  better  of  his  intentions,  as  it  did  also  in  the  Compleat  Gen¬ 
tleman.  He  crowded  into  his  essays  bits  of  personal  experience,  he 
told  amusing  stories,  and  drew  a  few  moral  lessons.  Of  course,  he 
is  far  too  garrulous  to  be  overly  nice  in  structure,  and  his  sentences 
are  not  sure.  But  his  style  always  pleases  for  its  vivid,  homely 
phrasing.  ‘  ‘  Thou  matches!  thy  selfe  to  some  snout-f aire  young  thing 
not  worth  a  groat,”  he  warns  the  indiscreet  lover.  On  the  whole, 
the  Truth  of  our  Times  makes  fine  reading  for  one  who  is  rapidly 
being  made  too  good  for  earthly  existence  by  the  fervor  of  the  essay¬ 
ists. 

In  the  essay,  “Of  Parents  and  Children,”  Peacham  showed  all 
these  characteristic  traits.  It  was  an  old  subject  on  which  many 
dull  pages  had  been  written  and  much  pompous  moralizing  done, 

85  Truth  of  our  Times.  “Of  Making  and  Publishing  Bookes ;  ’ ’  “Of  Opin¬ 
ion  ;  ”  “Of  Following  the  Fashion ;  ”  “Of  Travaile. ’ ’ 
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from  Solomon  and  Plutarch  to  Francis  Bacon.  But  Peacham  lent 
an  interest  to  the  time-worn  theme.  In  commenting  on  the  indulg¬ 
ence  of  some  foolish  mothers,  he  remembered  a  boy,  once  a  pupil  of 
his,  so  pampered  as  to  need  the  company  of  two  men  on  his  way  to 
school  and  to  demand  sauce  for  all  his  meat.  He  once  kicked  his 
mother.  Here  Peacham  might  have  drawn  a  moral  from  the  boy’s 
sad  end.  But  he  let  the  opportunity  slip;  for  the  young  rogue 
grew  up  to  be  “as  understanding,  civill,  discreet,  and  as  thrifty  a 
Gentleman,  as  is  in  the  west  part  of  England.”  Fathers,  also,  are 
often  to  blame.  Some  give  their  sons  too  much  money  and  see  them 
come  corrupted  from  the  university ;  others  are  too  niggardly,  like 
the  man  who  allowed  his  sons  only  “the  windfalls  of  the  trees  in  his 
wyoods.  ”  As  a  schoolboy  in  London,  Peacham  had  once  seen  Tarle- 
ton  act  the  part  of  a  graceless  son.  The  older  brothers  had  received 
each  his  inheritance,  and  each  lad  had  said:  “Father,  I  trust  in 
God  you  shall  yet  live  to  enjoy  it  your  selfe.”  Tarleton,  then,  as 
the  youngest  son,  received  only  a  gallows  and  a  rope.  Peacham  had 
never  forgotten  the  scene — ‘  ‘  Tarlton  weeping  and  sobbing  upon  his 
knees  (as  his  brothers)  said,  0  Father,  I  doe  not  desire  it,  I  trust 
in  God  you  shall  live  to  enjoy  it  your  selfe.”  Peacham  even  added 
to  the  old  story  of  the  farmer  who  hanged  himself  in  expectation  of 
plenty.86  The  son  cut  the  old  miser  down  and  revived  him,  only  to 
have  two-pence  deducted  from  his  wages  to  pay  for  the  rope.  There¬ 
upon  “the  sonne  departing  heavily,  told  his  father,  if  hee  would 
forgive  him  that  two-pence,  hee  should  not  want  a  new  rope  at  any 
time.” 

As  the  century  wore  on,  the  moral  essay  changed  noticeably  in 
character.  Men  grew  tired  of  strict  moralizing  and  turned  away 
from  theological  controversy.  Especially  after  the  Restoration,  and 
again  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  there  was  less  general  concern 
for  such  matters,  and  the  essayists  who  did  deal  with  them  wrote 
in  the  spirit  of  practical,  rational  men  of  the  world.  Of  course,  the 
essay  had  never  concerned  itself  mainly  with  theological  argument ; 
a  Christian  Stoicism  mainly  underlies  them.  But  in  volume  after 
volume  they  had  reflected  the  rigid,  moral  tone  of  the  age.  Now 
came  a  change.  The  ideal  of  sensible,  reasonable  living  was  preached, 
and  the  age  put  itself  in  readiness  for  the  practical  ethics  of  Addi¬ 
son  and  Steele. 

86  Castiglione ’s  Cortegiano,  Opdyke ’s  translation,  p.  144.  Probably  Shakes¬ 
peare ’s  source. 
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The  essays  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  are  significant  of  this  change 
in  spirit.  In  Scotland  the  literary  age  of  Sir  William  Drummond 
and  Montrose  had  given  way  to  an  age  of  harsh  dispute.  Now  that 
in  its  turn  was  passing.  Mackenzie  in  early  life  took  an  almost 
equal  interest  in  literature  and  his  profession,  the  law.  Dryden, 
calling  him  ‘  ‘  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland,  ’  ’  has  put  on  record  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  Waller’s  poetry  and  Denham’s.87  Macken¬ 
zie,  furthermore,  was  heartily  tired  of  religious  bickering.  He  la¬ 
mented  the  fact  that  the  church  allowed  charity  to  wax  cold  while 
zeal  burned  hotly.  The  flame  seemed  not  to  be  the  holy  fire  kindled 
at  the  altar,  but  an  “ignis  fatuus,  or  wild-fire  .  .  .  observed  to  fre¬ 
quent  Church-yards  ofter  then  other  places.”  Sarcastically,  he 
suggested  that  the  zealots  who  “think  that  they  have  a  Church 
within  their  own  breasts,  should  likewayes  believe,  that  their  heads 
are  steeples,  and  so  should  provide  them  with  bells.”  He  turned, 
therefore,  from  controversy,  with  condemnation  for  all  who  “put 
the  bolt  of  their  uncharitableness  upon  the  gates  of  Heaven ;  ’  ’  for 
he  believed  that  ‘  ‘  Speculations  in  Religion  are  not  so  necessary,  and 
are  more  dangerous  then  sincere  practice.  ’  ’88 

Mackenzie,  therefore,  not  unnaturally  turned  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  in  beginning  his  career  as  an  undogmatic  man  of  letters. 
In  the  Religio  Stoici,  whose  title  suggests  the  influence  of  Browne 
and  of  the  Stoical  essayists,  Mackenzie  had  his  opinion  to  express 
on  faith  and  reason.  He  hated  to  hear  reason  proclaimed  rebel 
against  God,  but  he  recognized  the  higher  value  of  faith.  Not  the 
thought  only,  but  even  the  phrasing,  reminds  one  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  In  these  sentences  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  Religio 
Medici  prevail.  “Why  Abraham  should  have  kill’d  his  son  Isaac; 
or  the  Israelites  have  borrowed  and  not  restored  the  Aegyptian  Ear¬ 
rings,  staggers  not  my  belief.”  “Albeit  the  glass  of  my  years  hath 
not  yet  turn ’d  five  and  twenty,  yet  the  curiosity  I  have  to  know  the 
different  limbo’s  of  departed  souls,  and  to  view  the  card  of  the  re¬ 
gion  of  death,  would  give  me  abundance  of  courage  to  encounter 
this  King  of  terrors,  though  I  were  a  Pagan.”  “I  have  travell'd 
no  further  in  Theology  then  a  Sabbath-days  journey ;  and  therefore, 
it  were  arrogance  in  me  to  offer  a  map  of  it  to  the  credulous  world. 

•  •  •  I  should  advise  every  private  Christian,  rather  to  stay  still  in 
the  barge  of  the  Church  with  the  other  Disciples,  then  by  an  ill 

S7  Essay  on  Satire,  Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  vol.  13,  p.  116. 

*s  Beligio  Stoici,  1665.  “Friendly  Addresse”  and  p.  141. 
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bridled  zeal,  to  hazzard  drowning  alone  with  Peter,  by  offering  to 
walk  upon  the  unstable  surface  of  his  own  fleeting  and  water-weak 
fancies,  though  with  a  pious  resolution  to  meet  our  Saviour.”89 
Such  sentences,  and  they  are  many,  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the 
literary  affiliations  of  the  author. 

Mackenzie’s  later  essays  are  written  in  a  manner  less  like  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s.  Something  of  the  old  quaintness  remains  in  the 
Moral  Essay  Preferring  Solitude  to  Publick  Employment.  Taking 
the  suggestion  from  the  Religio  Medici,  he  fancifully  remarked  that 
the  imagination  “can  bring  forth  more  monsters  than  Africk,  and 
can  produce  more  novelties  than  America.”  He  still  retained  his 
genuine  love  for  nature,  which  never  vanished  from  the  literary 
circles  of  Scotland,  and  admired  the  shapes  and  colors  of  the  clouds, 
the  wheeling  motions  of  the  birds,  the  grace  of  the  tulip,  and  the 
habits  even  of  the  earth  worms.  But  he  had  come  to  write  more 
simply  and  less  for  effect.  He  professed  to  have  stripped  his  prose 
“naked  of  those  leaves  and  flourishes  of  Eloquence,”  that  it  might 
be,  perhaps  less  pleasant,  but  more  forceful.  He  never  mastered 
the  easy,  graceful  style  that  the  London  wits  were  cultivating,  and 
habitually  wrote  in  long,  involved  sentences.  But  he  abandoned 
the  color  and  the  rhythm  of  his  early  prose  and  its  fantasticality  in 
idea.  The  change  was  due  partly  to  his  absorption  in  his  legal 
studies,  and  partly  to  the  more  direct  and  simple  prose  that  was 
coming  into  fashion  in  London. 

Mackenzie’s  latest  style  is  seen  in  the  essays  on  Moral  Gallantry 
and  the  Moral  History  of  Frugality.  The  former  is  based  on  the 
precept  of  Seneca,  translated  on  the  title-page :  ‘  ‘  Though  God  could 
not  know,  nor  men  would  not  punish  Vice,  yet  would  I  not  commit 
it,  so  mean  a  thing  is  Vice.”  After  explaining  what  he  means  by 
virtue,  Mackenzie  tries  to  show  that  it  is  natural  to  honor  it  and 
strive  for  it.  He  then  considers  one  vice  after  another  and  against 
them  sets  up  public  spiritedness  and  patience.  All  this  is  clearly, 
although  somewhat  too  systematically,  presented.  He  writes  with 
least  reserve  in  the  “Address  to  the  Gentry,”  where  he  confesses 
his  own  shortcomings  and  urges  the  gentry  to  reclaim  virtue.  One 
wonders  if  he  had  read  Cowley  to  his  profit,  to  whose  charmingly 
personal  essay  on  friendship  he  alludes. 

The  Moral  History  of  Frugality,  which  was  written  just  before 

ss Eeligio  Stoici,  pp.  65,  132,  136.  The  last  quotation  is  from  “The  Authors 
Censure  of  this  Essay.” 
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Mackenzie’s  death,  is  an  essay  only  in  the  later  usage  of  the  word. 
It  has  the  length  and  manner  of  the  treatise.  Nevertheless,  it  dis¬ 
plays  the  more  human  side  of  the  stern  judge,  and  so  fulfills  one 
purpose  of  the  essay.  Inaptly,  it  may  be,  the  work  was  dedicated  to 
the  gentlemen  of  Oxford,  for  the  author  had  prepared  his  manu¬ 
script  at  the  Bodleian  Library.  With  some  surprise  they  must  have 
read  this  condemnation  of  luxury.  Against  all  their  arguments  in 
justification  of  extravagance  his  reply  was:  “the  great  Advocate 
for  Luxury  is  Self-Love,  that  Orator  which  never  fails  to  persuade. 
And  the  clergy,  especially,  at  Oxford  would  have  disapproved  of 
Mackenzie ’s  generous  praise  of  the  Quakers,  whose  frugal  living  and 
helpful  service  had  touched  him.  But  clerical  scruples  over  con¬ 
formity  and  non-conformity  did  not  trouble  Mackenzie  at  all.  He 
writes  only  as  a  reasoning  man  on  the  problem  of  living  sensibly. 
So  some  of  the  later  essays  prepared  the  way  for  the  philosophy  of 
the  Augustan  Age. 

Mackenzie,  however,  never  advanced  so  far,  either  in  thought  or 
style,  toward  the  position  of  the  eighteenth-century  wit  as  some  of 
his  London  friends,  with  whom  he  was  in  close  correspondence. 
One  of  them,  John  Evelyn,  answered  Mackenzie’s  praise  of  solitude 
in  a  neatly  written  piece  of  prose  called  Public  Employment,  and 
an  Active  Life,  .  .  .  Prefer’d  to  Solitude.  In  it  he  displayed  the 
spirit  of  the  Augustan  Age  more  clearly  than  his  Scotch  adversary 
ever  did.  Evelyn  tracked  his  opponent  point  by  point,  just  as  Mil- 
ton  followed  Joseph  Hall;  but  Evelyn  did  it  lightly  and  gracefully. 
When  he  fell  back  on  example  and  authority,  after  the  established 
fashion  of  the  essay,  he  wrote  deftly  and  without  unnecessary  dis¬ 
play.  Here,  for  example,  he  forecast  the  thought  and  the  best  style 
of  the  coming  generation :  “As  for  books,  I  acknowledge  with  the 
philosopher,  Otium  sine  literis,  to  be  the  greatest  infelicity  in  the 
world;  but  on  the  other  side,  not  to  read  men,  and  converse  with 
living  libraries,  is  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  most  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  of  studies.  This  is  that  deplorable  defect  which  universally 
renders  our  bookish  men  so  pedantically  morose  and  impolished,  and 
in  a  word,  so  very  ridiculous;  for,  believe  it,  Sir,  the  wisest  men  are 
not  made  in  chambers  and  closets  crowded  with  shelves,  but  by 
habitudes  and  active  conversations.”  Evelyn’s  reply  is  friendly 
and  courteous,  but  effective.  Mackenzie  had  closed  with  what  he 
called  a  “landskip”  of  solitude  and  another  of  greatness.  Evelyn, 
accordingly,  ended  with  a  similar  character-sketch  and  the  triumph- 
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ant  comment :  ‘  ‘  thus  have  you  land-skip  for  your  land-skip.  ’  ’  The 
essay  in  general  has  the  directness,  simplicity,  and  aptness  of  the 
best  modern  prose. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  thoughtful  of  these  later  essayists 
was  John  Norris,  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  who  held  the  living  at 
Bemerton  not  long  after  George  Herbert’s  career  closed.  His  sacred 
poems  represent  his  best  abilities ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  Collection 
of  Miscellanies  there  is  a  small  group  of  essays.  In  this  prose  he 
accepted  the  principles  of  the  essayists  in  general  and  strove  most 
for  a  clear,  direct  expression  of  thought ;  ‘  ‘  I  have  only  this  to  say,  ’  ’ 
he  remarked  of  these  pieces,  “I  design’d  in  them  as  much  Brevity 
and  Clearness  as  are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  to  abound  in 
Sense  rather  than  Words.”90  Norris  handled,  in  part,  the  orthodox 
subjects  for  the  essay — the  advantages  of  thinking,  the  care  and  im¬ 
provement  of  time,  solitude,  courage.  But  new  interests  had  wid¬ 
ened  his  range  and  his  essays  possess  the  same  individuality  as  his 
poetry. 

It  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  essays,  where  some  tersely  ex¬ 
pressed  sentence  displays  the  topic,  that  Norris  reminds  one  of 
aphoristic  writers.  He  analyses  his  subject  logically  and  proceeds 
methodically  from  point  to  point,  as  Bacon  did  in  his  longer  pieces. 
In  fact,  -there  is  no  difference  in  style  between  the  essays  of  this 
Collection  and  Norris’s  metaphysical  treatises.  His  spirit,  also,  is 
that  of  a  philosopher  searching  for  the  truth,  rather  than  that  of  a 
gentlemanly  man  of  letters  filling  in  his  leisure  hours.  Hence  the 
ideas  expressed  are  his  own.  He  takes  us  from  the  domain  of 
Christian  Stoicism,  where  so  many  of  the  moral  essayists  had  rest¬ 
ed,  into  a  field  of  practical  ethics  colored  by  his  own  mystical,  meta¬ 
physical  speculations.  He  has  always  a  thought  to  convey;  many 
times  he  does  it  with  real  beauty.  ‘  ‘  But  the  desire  of  perfect  Hap¬ 
piness  has  no  intervals,  no  Vicissitudes ;  it  out-lasts  the  Motion  of 
the  Pulse,  and  survives  the  Ruines  of  the  Grave.  ’  ’  What  one  notices 
most,  however,  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  thought.  Depend¬ 
ent  on  his  own  “Experimental  Notices  of  Things,  and  private 
Reflections,”  his  matter  is  his  own.  And  although  he  respects 
brevity,  in  the  belief  that  “  a  little  plot  of  Ground  thick-sown,  is 
better  than  a  great  Field,  which  for  the  most  part  of  it  lies  Fallow,  ’  ’ 
he  seeks  adequate  expression  of  his  thought  and  uses  the  new,  plain 
method  of  exposition.91 


so  Collection  of  Miscellanies.  “ To  the  Reader.”  First  published,  1687. 
9i  Collection  of  Miscellanies.  “An  Idea  of  Happiness,”  pp.  283,  299. 
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During  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  while  this  new  spirit  was 
finding  its  expression,  strictly  religious  essays  were  still  written. 
Certaine  Conceptions,  or  Considerations  of  Sir  Percy  Herbert  ap¬ 
peared  in  1652.  Bridgis  Nanfann’s  Essays  Bivine  and  Moral  a 
little  later  presented  four  subjects:  “De  Sanctitate  Matutina,” 
“De  Humana  Fragilitate, ”  “De  Passione  Christi  in  Corpore  Pro- 
prio,”  and  “De  Passione  Christi  in  Corpore  Mystico.”  Similar  in 
spirit  was  Richard  Stanfast’s  Little  Handfull  of  Cordial  Comforts.92 
The  book  proceeds  by  question  and  answer.  The  query,  “Oh 
wretched  Man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  Wrath  to 
come,”  is  answered  in  a  lengthy,  theological  discussion.  Possibly 
this  type  of  religious  essay,  so  different  from  the  Stoical,  rational 
precepts  of  other  volumes,  grew  up  to  offset  the  new  spirit  of  ration¬ 
alism  and  the  license  of  post -Restoration  days. 

Another  late  collection.,  the  Falshood  of  Human  Virtue.  A  Moral 
Essay,  follows  the  traditional  course  of  the  genre  in  discussing  such 
topics  as  prudence,  sincerity,  and  civility.93  The  title  would  prompt 
the  inference  that  here  again  a  moralist  is  stressing  the  purely 
Christian  teachings.  And  indeed,  he  does  maintain  that  ‘  ‘  Christian 
Vertue  obliges  us  by  motives  much  more  solid  and  exalted  then  are 
those  that  Human  Vertue  proposes  to  us.”  Nevertheless,  he  em¬ 
phasizes  the  rationality  of  right-living  more  than  any  other  con¬ 
sideration.  On  the  stock  subject  of  friendship,  the  author  begins: 
“Friendship  is  a  rational  Inclination,  which  abides  in  the  person 
that  gave  it  Birth.”  Divine  precepts  on  civility,  also,  are  justified 
by  the  same  standard,  and  the  author  believes  that  merely  human 
virtue  ‘  ‘  rules  the  chiefest  part  of  persons  of  Quality.  ’  ’ 

A  far  more  noticeable  impetus  was  given  to  the  development  of 
the  new  form  of  essay  by  Francis  Boyle,  Viscount  Shannon.  In 
1690  he  published  his  Moral  Essays  and  Discourses,  upon  Several 
Subjects  chiefly  relating  to  the  Present  Times.  These  timely  themes 
prove  to  be  the  contemplative  life,  the  expense  of  keeping  a  great 
table,  dull  sermons,  lawyers’  deceitfulness,  literary  censure,  and  six 
others.  Six  years  later,  Boyle  published  the  Discourses  useful  for 
the  Vain,  Modish  Ladies  and  their  Gallants,  in  which  he  gave  atten¬ 
tion  to  questions  of  love  and  beauty.  But  by  this  time  so  many  es¬ 
says  had  been  written  that  the  author  had  difficulty  in  finding  new 

82  Nanfann ’s  essays  appeared  in  1680  and  Stanfast ’s  in  1684. 

93  The  translation,  from  the  French  of  Jacques  Esprit,  appeared  in  1691.  See 
below,  p.  107. 
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thoughts  on  the  already  well-worn  themes.  “Virgin  Themes,”  he 
complained  in  the  preface  of  Moral  Essays,  “are  now  grown  scanty, 
and  are  very  hard  to  be  found.”  Even  “to  Polish  old  ones  with 
that  curious  Nicenese  and  Delicacy  of  Fancy,  as  may  please  the 
more  Witty  and  Ingenious,”  was  difficult,  especially  for  one  not 
blessed  either  “with  any  great  share  of  Wit”  or  “any  Improvement 
of  Learning.  ’  ’  He  could  scarcely  have  felt,  however,  when  he  spoke 
of  holding  to  “those  common  Roads,  and  ordinary  Paths,”  that  he 
was  simply  duplicating  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  He  must  have 
compared  his  own  work  with  that  of  his  contemporaries,  who  had 
adapted  the  old  aphoristic  essay  to  the  new  style  and  the  new  vein 
of  thought. 

Boyle  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Addison  and  Steele  “to  reform  those 
unhappy  Vices  and  Miscarriages,  which  have  proved  so  fatally 
mischievous  to  our  present  Happiness  and  Tranquility.”  His  mo¬ 
tive  is  that  of  the  Augustan  wit  rather  than  that  of  the  Puritan 
reformer.  He  prefers  the  life  of  solitude  to  the  courtier’s  lot  and 
lays  bare  some  of  the  vices  of  lawyers,  but  this  came  only  after  the 
loss  of  his  Irish  estates  and  his  enforced  seclusion  from  society. 
Writing  “Of  the  Way  to  Heaven,”  he  speaks  boldly  against  the 
continuance  of  the  old  spirit  of  controversy.  The  way  to  salvation 
is  to  shun  evil  company  and  vain  disputes  and  to  do  good;  for 
the  way  never  leads  through  a  “Labyrinth  of  Ceremonies  and  Diffi¬ 
culties.”  This  is  neither  the  Christian  doctrine  nor  the  Stoicism 
that  had  so  long  determined  the  philosophy  of  the  essays ;  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  trust  in  reasonable,  sensible  conduct  that  the  Augustans 
held. 

There  is  little  else  of  real  significance  in  Boyle’s  essays.  The 
author  in  discussing  wit  goes  on  aimlessly  and  tediously  from  com¬ 
monplace  to  commonplace,  and  boldly  makes  the  fault  all  the  more 
glaring  by  quoting  from  that  great  antithesis  of  dullness,  Montaigne. 
Boyle  wrote  a  long,  dull  invective  against  preaching  long,  dull  ser¬ 
mons.  He  wondered  why  people  consent  to  hear  them,  and  described 
the  preaching  and  praying  of  Puritan  divines,  who  considered  it  a 
“high  fervency  of  Spirit”  to  “beat  and  thump  the  Pulpit-Cushion 
lustily,  no  matter  though  they  never  touch  their  text.”  To  his 
credit,  in  both  cases  Boyle  appreciated  the  glass  house  in  which  he 
was  living.  He  confessed  that  his  sharp  comment  on  others’  wit 
disclosed  his  own  want  of  it,  and  he  promised  not  to  rival  in  his 
criticism  the  length  of  the  sermons  he  censured.  His  modesty  al- 
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most  disarms  the  reader  of  criticism.  He  wrote  his  “very  Imper¬ 
fect  Discourses  chiefly  ...  to  moderate  the  Pain  of  the  Gout,  and 
prevent  the  misery  of  Idleness,  without  the  least  vanity  of  Wit  or 
Learning,”  and  he  feared  that  they  would  benefit  the  reader  only  by 
exercising  his  patience. 

Especially  in  Boyle’s  later  volume,  Discourses  Useful  for  the  Vain 
Modish  Ladies,  Boyle  might  have  disclosed  a  good  deal  of  social 
history.  He  discussed  social  follies  that  destroy  reputation,  mere 
“beauty -love,”  the  inconstancy  of  young  ladies,  the  desire  of  wives 
to  govern  their  husbands,  the  keeping  of  mistresses,  French  fashions, 
and  worldly  praise.  Inevitably,  these  discourses  reflect  some  of  the 
fads  and  fashions  of  English  society.  In  “Of  the  Way  to  Heaven,” 
for  example,  there  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  a  typical  Sunday 
evening.  But  there  is  less  of  this  than  one  might  expect,  and  Boyle 
can  have  added  little  to  his  reputation  by  this  later  volume. 

Other  essays  of  the  same  general  kind  were  written  as  the  century 
drew  toward  its  close.  In  1698  appeared  the  third  edition  of 
Jeremy  Collier’s  Essays  upon  Several  Moral  Subjects,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  directing  the  offices  of  life  and  reaching  into 
business  and  conversation.  Some  of  the  essays  are  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  but  others  are  in  the  newly  recognized  form.  In  general, 
Collier’s  thoughts  succeed  one  another  loosely,  without  much  care 
for  close  sequence ;  for  apparently  prose  authors  learned  to  turn  a 
sentence  neatly  before  they  acquired  much  skill  in  molding  a  para¬ 
graph.  Occasionally,  however,  Collier  does  better,  as  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  rambling  thoughts  on  Eagerness  of  Desire.  “To 
make  short  work  on’t,”  the  essay  concludes,  “Let  a  Man  Desire  to 
be  Wise:  And  if  he  has  this  Wish,  ’tis  likely  he  may  ne’er  be 
troubled  with  another.”  The  same  momentary  rise  to  true  form  is 
found  in  other  pieces  in  the  collection,  on  fame,  friendship,  thought, 
covetousness,  and  old  age.  They  offer  the  old  themes  treated  in  the 
somewhat  new  spirit. 

These  were  the  more  distinctly  moral  essays  of  the  century.  The 
earliest  of  them  had  been  short  and  aphoristic,  after  the  style  of  the 
maxim,  or  more  ample  and  digressive,  after  the  pattern  of  Mon¬ 
taigne.  Many  of  them,  as  the  century  wore  on,  sought  effect  in  fan¬ 
tastic  structure  and  conceited  diction.  Then,  under  French  influ¬ 
ence,  this  artifice  was  abandoned,  and  prose  took  on  an  ease  and 
naturalness,  with  something  of  diffuseness  it  may  be.  The  change 
in  content  was  just  as  significant  as  the  change  in  style,  as  the  essay 
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developed.  These  moralists  had  always  been  concerned  for  practical 
ethics  more  than  theology.  They  were  Stoics  hi  thought  and  Stoi¬ 
cism  had  always  stressed  practical  wisdom  and  the  exercise  of  vir¬ 
tue.  The  later  essays  sought  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  life  in  a  less 
Stoical  way.  The  age  of  reason  and  good  sense  was  coming. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MEDITATIONS,  RESOLVES,  AND  INJUNCTIONS 

Many  of  these  considerations  of  the  problem  of  living  wisely,  are 
so  short  and  so  intimately  expressive  of  the  author’s  own  spiritual 
life,  that  they  are  called  meditations,  to  distinguish  them  from  es¬ 
says  in  general.  The  two  forms  were  sometimes  confused  by  men 
like  Walter  Montagu,  who  referred  to  his  Devout  Essaies  as  “these 
my  Meditations.”  Hence  to  keep  this  special  form  separate  from 
the  general  class  would  be  hard  were  it  not  for  the  habit  that  pre¬ 
vailed  of  closing  the  meditation  with  a  vow  or  resolve  affecting  the 
author  himself,  or  with  an  injunction  for  the  guidance  of  others. 
This  combination  gives  the  essay  a  decidedly  hortatory  character, 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  class  as  a  whole  both  in  form  and 
thought. 

The  simple  meditation,  unsupplemented  by  either  resolve  or  injunc¬ 
tion,  may  have  come  down  to  the  moralists  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  through  ecclesiastical  channels.  Bonaventura’s  Meditationes 
Vitae  Christi  was  early  translated  into  English,  and  Richard  Rolle’s 
Meditatio  de  Passione  was  widely  read.  These  treatises  rehearse, 
one  after  another,  incidents  in  Scriptural  story  that  have  happened 
to  arrest  the  author’s  attention,  and  add  to  each  a  few  words  of 
pertinent  comment  or  exhortation.  A  more  unpretentious  form  of 
essay  could  scarcely  be  devised.  It  held  its  place,  nevertheless, 
throughout  the  century,  and  Joseph  Hall’s  Contemplations  upon 
the  Principal  Passages  of  the  Holy  Story  is  only  one  of  the  finer 
specimens  of  the  type. 

Thomas  Traherne’s  Centuries  of  Meditations  rise  more  surely  to 
the  level  of  the  matured  essay.  Yet  they  were  left  in  manuscript, 
absolutely  unknown,  until  the  end,  almost,  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.94  Each  of  the  four  completed  series,  or  ‘  ‘  centuries,  ’  ’  of  medita¬ 
tions  bears  on  a  central  thought.  In  the  first  century,  Traherne 
dwells  on  the  position  of  man  as  “heir  of  this  world.”  The  second 
shows  how  the  glory  and  utility  of  the  material  creation  teach  us  to 
prize  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  Redemption.  He  views  the  world  as 
‘  ‘  the  visible  porch  or  Gate  of  Eternity,  ’  ’  the  first  and  the  inevitable 

Centuries  of  Meditations.  B.  Dobell,  ed.  London,  1908. 
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gift  to  every  infant  at  birth.  Every  object  in  the  world  cries  out  to 
man:  “We  are  all  his  gifts:  We  are  tokens  and  presents  of  his 
love.”  Everything,  therefore,  teaches  man  the  love  of  God.  To 
share  in  that  love  is  perfect  happiness.  All  this  mystical  dithyramb 
in  praise  of  spiritual  love  is  filled  with  thoughts  quite  unusual  in 
the  essays.  “Love  is  so  noble,”  Traherne  finely  says,  “that  it  en- 
joyeth  others’  enjoyments.”  It  brings  the  whole  universe  to  us, 
too,  and  by  it  man  can  enter  into  contact  with  remote  times  and 
distant  places,  and  so  become  “a  centre  in  eternity  comprehending 
all.”  We  are  born,  in  fact,  with  such  contact  with  the  infinite,  and 
we  come  to  know  the  finite  only  by  the  burden  of  external  experi¬ 
ence.  In  the  section  following  this,  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
Traherne  interprets  the  spiritual  lessons  of  his  childhood  and  throws 
over  our  whole  material  existence  the  light  of  his  strangely  mystical 
character.  Then  he  turns  in  the  fourth  century  to  those  principles 
that  promote  true  happiness,  and  in  the  fifth,  left  incomplete,  to  the 
means  of  obtaining  felicity.  In  this  arrangement,  there  is  some 
overlapping  and  repetition  which  might  have  been  rectified  had 
Traherne  himself  completed  and  revised  his  work.  As  they  stand, 
the  meditations  reveal  most  convincingly  an  extraordinary  person¬ 
ality  in  the  presence  of  life ’s  most  common  possessions. 

In  these  short  prose  paragraphs,  Traherne  did  not  observe  gener¬ 
ally  the  technique  of  the  aphoristic  essay.  One  in  the  first  century 
rests  on  an  anecdote  of  Pyrrhus,  and  another  introduces  the  often 
quoted  remark  of  Socrates  in  the  market  place  regarding  his  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  possession  of  worldly  goods.  But  Traherne  seldom 
resorted  to  this  stock  material  and  avoided,  likewise,  the  strained 
antitheses  and  other  stylistic  affectations  of  the  essayists.  Yet  he 
could  turn  a  paragraph  with  this  neatness:  “  ‘Tis  not  change  of 
place,  but  glorious  principles  well  practised  that  establish  Heaven 
in  the  life  and  soul.  An  angel  will  be  happy  anywhere,  and  a  devil 
miserable,  because  the  principles  of  the  one  are  always  good,  of  the 
other  bad.  Prom  the  centre  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  everlast¬ 
ing  hills  all  is  Heaven  before  God,  and  full  of  treasure ;  and  he  that 
walks  like  God  in  the  midst  of  them,  blessed.”  In  such  reflection, 
there  must  be  the  same  concision  as  in  the  moral  essay  of  the  aphor¬ 
istic  school ;  but  there  is,  too,  less  conscious  display  of  literary  skill 
and  more  ease. 

Some  of  the  best  of  Traherne’s  meditations  are  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury — those  mystical  visions  and  rhapsodies  that  harmonize  well 
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with  his  sacred  poems.  The  whole  paragraph  beginning,  “The  corn 
was  orient  and  immortal  wheat  which  never  should  be  reaped  nor 
was  ever  sown,”  and  the  remembrance  given  of  “those  pure  and 
virgin  apprehensions  I  had  in  my  infancy,  and  that  divine  light 
wherewith  I  was  born,”  are  finely  done.  The  almost  unearthly 
light  that  permeates  this  whole  book  is  amply  explained  in  the 
author’s  confession:  “Sometimes  I  should  be  alone  and  without 
employment,  when  suddenly  my  Soul  would  turn  to  itself,  and  for¬ 
getting  all  things  in  the  whole  world  which  mine  eyes  had  seen 
would  be  carried  away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  ’  ’  But  not  all  that 
is  really  good  in  Traherne  is  found  in  these  mystical  reveries  of  the 
third  century.  Through  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  fourth,  he 
steadily  and  progressively  considered  the  principles  leading  to  hap¬ 
piness,  and  again  at  the  close,  after  some  strange  discants  on  the  love 
and  nature  of  God,  he  stooped  to  the  plain  ethics  of  daily  life. 

These  meditations,  however,  are  only  short  essays  somewhat  less 
definite  in  subject  than  the  ordinary  essay;  for  one  meditation 
merges  into  another,  and  no  one  finally  closes  its  case.  Ezechiel 
Culverwel’s  Time  well  Spent  in  Sacred  Meditations,  Divine  Obser¬ 
vations,  Heavenly  Exhortations  (1634)  is  the  same  in  general  char¬ 
acter,  but  dull  and  commonplace.  The  Meditations  Divine  and 
Morall  (1659)  of  H.  T.  is  made  up  of  brief  paragraphs  on  such 
themes  as  learning,  idleness,  and  boldness,  phrased  with  great  care 
for  antithesis,  hut  of  slight  interest.  Matthew  Hale’s  Contempla¬ 
tions  Moral  and  Divine  (1676)  was  the  work  of  a  noted  jurist,  while 
Nicholas  Ferrar’s  translation  of  Juan  de  Valdes’  treatise,  Divine 
Considerations,  (1638)  is  to  be  remembered  because  of  George  Her¬ 
bert’s  hearty  approval.  Its  chapters  are  merely  short  expositions 
of  some  truth  in  religion.  In  one  of  them,  Human  Wisdom  presents 
the  claims  of  learning ;  the  Holy  Spirit  lays  bare  its  shortcomings ; 
and  the  author  draws  his  conclusions.  The  seventeenth-century 
meditation  of  the  more  usual  type  proceeds  from  some  incident  or 
observed  fact,  moralizes  a  little,  and  then  closes  with  either  the  vow 
or  the  injunction.  Such  prose  became  one  of  the  favorite  tools  of 
the  Neo-Stoic  philosophers ;  for  all  more  or  less  directly  followed  the 
example  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Epictetus,  the  slave  of  Epaphroditus  in  Rome,  became  famous  as 
a  Stoic  philosopher  and  was  given  his  freedom.  He  was  later,  in 
a.d.  89,  expelled  with  the  other  philosophers  from  Rome  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  teaching  at  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus.  He  himself  put  none 
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of  his  teaching  in  permanent  form.  But  a  pupil  named  Arrian  took 
notes  on  his  lectures,  and  they  have  been  preserved  and  published  in 
two  volumes,  the  Discourses  and  the  Enchiridion  or  Manual.  The 
doctrine  of  Epictetus  is  essentially  practical;  for,  like  all  Stoic 
philosophers,  he  was  concerned  with  the  exercise  of  virtue  and  the 
wise  conduct  of  life.  Man’s  highest  good,  he  taught,  lies  in  his  con¬ 
forming  to  the  rules  of  nature  or  reason.  All  things  of  real  value 
lie  within  the  control  of  man’s  own  will;  the  other  common  objects 
of  desire,  such  as  wealth  and  power,  are  accidental  and  of  indiffer¬ 
ent  value.  Man  will  not  be  disturbed  by  them  if  he  learns  to  control 
his  passions  and  to  care  only  for  spiritual  things.  Such  doctrine  is 
coldly  rational.  But  greater  warmth  and  sympathy  could  not  be 
expected  of  a  teacher  who  consistently  disparaged  all  external,  ac¬ 
cidental  fortune.  The  ills  of  life  are  but  fancied,  and  wisdom  and 
virtue  alone  count. 

The  Discourses  of  Epictetus  offer  really  better  specimens  of  ex¬ 
position  than  the  Manual,  and  lay  bare  the  heart  of  his  teaching 
on  the  unity  of  all  creation,  God’s  place  in  it,  and  the  supremacy 
of  reason  in  human  life.  Discoursing  on  abstract  themes  like  free¬ 
dom,  he  set  the  pattern  for  many  a  later  essayist.  The  Discourses 
include  short  essays  on  eloquence,  moral  advancement,  contentment, 
anxiety,  and  family  affection.  The  form  of  expression  is  prevailing¬ 
ly  hortatory,  but  each  piece  is  long  enough  to  harbor  both  example 
and  dialogue.  Since  the  briefer  paragraphs  of  the  Manual  want 
room  for  such  amplification,  this  hortatory  style  is  here  more  notice¬ 
able.  Each  lesson  is  apt  to  begin  with  remember  or  some  other  im¬ 
perative  form,  or  with  an  if  or  when  prefatory  to  the  command. 
The  injunction  that  follows  is  phrased  with  extreme  concision.  This 
Manual  rather  than  the  Discourses  has  given  the  modern  world  its 
general  conception  of  Epictetus. 

Its  influence  in  England  was  widened  presumably  by  the  early 
translation  by  John  Healey.95  He  preserves  the  characteristic  mode 
of  beginning  in  phrases  such  as  these :  ‘  ‘  take  this  general  memento,  ’  ’ 
“be  sure  that,”  “let  it  be  that,”  “remember  well”;  or  in  subordin¬ 
ate  clauses  like:  “if  thou,”  “wouldst  thou,”  or  “when.”  One 
meditation  may  be  quoted  as  typical.  “It  is  not  the  trunesse  of 
things  themselves,  but  mens  indirect  opinions  thereof  that  fill  their 
bosomes  with  perturbations.  As  for  example :  death  is  not  evill  in 

95  Epictetus  Manuall.  Cebes  Table.  Theophrastus  Characters.  London, 
1616. 
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it  selfe :  for  if  it  had  been  so,  Socrates  would  not  have  said  other¬ 
wise  :  but  it  is  the  opinion  that  men  carry  of  death,  which  giveth 
it  al  the  malevolence  it  hath.  Therefore  in  our  crosses  and  incom- 
brances,  we  should  doe  well  to  with-draw  our  accusations  from 
others,  and  lay  them  upon  our  selves  and  our  owne  misprisions.  To 
accuse  others  in  any  misfortune  of  our  owne,  is  the  caracter  of  ig¬ 
norance  :  to  accuse  ones  selfe,  intimats  some  progresse  in  knowledge : 
but  to  accuse  neither  our  selves  nor  others,  argues  perfection  of 
understanding.  ’  ’  In  such  paragraphs,  besides  the  direct  appeal  to 
the  reader,  one  finds  also  the  metaphors  that  Attic  prose  writers  so 
frequently  employed.  Another  paragraph  will  illustrate  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  style  of  Epictetus  even  more  adequately.  “Remember 
that  you  are  an  actor  in  a  play,  and  the  Play-wright  chooses  the 
manner  of  it :  if  he  wants  it  short,  it  is  short ;  if  long,  it  is  long.  If 
he  wants  you  to  act  a  poor  man,  you  must  act  the  part  with  all  your 
powers,  and  so  if  your  part  be  a  cripple  or  a  magistrate  or  a  plain 
man.  For  your  business  is  to  act  the  character  that  is  given  you 
and  act  it  well;  the  choice  of  the  cast  is  Another’s.”96 

Marcus  Aurelius  contributed  just  as  largely  as  Epictetus  to 
Stoical  philosophy.  But  the  emperor  was  more  humble  than  the 
slave,  and  spoke  without  the  self-sufficient  surety  and  even  arrogance 
of  the  other.  Marcus  Aurelius,  also,  ranged  over  a  wider  field  and 
gave  a  poetic  turn  to  his  varied  thought  that  Epictetus  was  incapable 
of.  He  has  softened  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  in  thoughts  like  this : 
“It  is  a  man’s  especial  privilege  to  love  even  those  who  stumble. 
And  this  love  follows  as  soon  as  thou  reflectest  that  they  are  of  kin 
to  thee  and  that  they  do  wrong  involuntarily  and  through  ignorance, 
and  that  within  a  little  tvhile  both  they  and  thou  will  be  dead.” 
The  two  teachers,  however,  held  the  same  view  of  life.  This  Stoical 
philosophy  was  handed  on  to  modem  times  by  Boethius  and  others, 
and  was  revived  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Lipsius,  Du  Vair, 
and  Pascal,  who  derived  his  philosophy  directly  from  Epictetus.97 
In  general,  the  writers  of  the  resolves  and  injunctions  follow  the 
style  of  these  masters  and  recommend  their  view  of  life. 

Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  later  of  Norwich,  was  about 
the  first  important  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  popularize 
the  Stoical  doctrines  and  the  special  form  of  essay  that  was  called 


96  The  first  quotation  is  from  Healey's  translation,  no.  10 
from  P.  E.  Matteson's  (Oxford,  1916),  no.  17. 


The  second  is 


87  F.  Strowski.  Pascal  et  son  Temps,  vol.  1,  chap.  2.  Paris,  1907. 
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the  meditation  and  resolve.  He  published  two  books  of  Meditations 
and  Voices,  Divine  and  Morall  in  1606,  and  added  a  third  in  1609. 
He  composed  also  the  Contemplations  just  mentioned,  the  Holy 
Observations  and  Select  Thoughts,  which  are  merely  bits  of  exposi¬ 
tion  without  the  resolves  affixed,  and  Resolutions  and  Decisions, 
which  somewhat  resemble  the  problems,  another  popular  form  of 
essay.  Finally,  in  1630,  his  son  published  with  the  author ’s  consent 
Occasional  Meditations.  These  and  the  Meditations  and  Voices  are 
most  vital  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Some  of  the  Meditations  and  Vowes  are  very  short.  “The  godly 
sowe  in  teares,  and  reape  in  joy.  The  seed-time  is  commonly  water- 
ish  and  lowring.  I  will  be  content  with  a  wet  spring,  so  I  may  be 
sure  of  a  cleare  and  joyfull  harvest.”  Often,  Hall  has  a  really  ar¬ 
resting  thought  to  express.  So  he  wrote :  ‘  ‘  It  is  fitter  for  youth, 
to  learne  than  teache ;  and  for  age,  to  teach  than  learne :  and  yet 
fitter  for  an  old  man  to  learne,  than  to  be  ignorant.  I  know,  I  shall 
never  know  so  much,  that  I  cannot  learne  more :  and  I  hope,  I 
shall  never  live  so  long,  as  till  I  be  too  old  to  learne.  ’  ’  The  range  of 
these  thoughts  is  not  wide,  and  Hall,  like  Epictetus,  dwells  repeat¬ 
edly  on  the  same  ideas.  Hall  disavows  Stoicism  when  he  remarks : 
“I  would  not  bee  a  Stoic,  to  have  no  Passions;  for  that  were  to 
overthrow  this  inward  government  God  hath  erected  in  mee;  but  a 
Christian,  to  order  those  I  have.”  Yet  his  philosophy  is  saturated 
with  the  teaching  of  Seneca  and  Epictetus.  The  meditation  begin¬ 
ning  :  “I  account  this  body,  nothing,  but  a  close  prison  to  my 
soule,  ”  and  many  others  are  but  restatements  of  the  old  Stoic  creed. 
Hall  even  shamefacedly  confesses  that  he  is  too  little  of  a  Stoic, 
“too  much  drouping  and  dejected  under  small  crosses;  and  easily 
againe  carried  away  with  little  prosperitie.  ”  But  he  feels  that  the 
Christian  ought  to  outreach  the  Pagans;  for  they  “by  the  divine 
candle-light  of  Nature”  ought  never  “to  goe  further  then  we  by  the 
cleare  Sunne  of  the  Gospell.  ’  ’  Hence  he  aspires  to  his  own  Christian 
philosophy  of  life,  which  is  clearly  given  again  and  again  in  some 
of  the  longer  paragraphs.  Meditations  of  this  kind  are  finely  formed 
essays.98 

The  later  collection,  Occasional  Meditations,  differs  only  to  a 
slight  degree  from  the  early  Voices.  The  Vows  start,  as  a  rule,  from 
some  thought  or  abstract  truth,  whereas  the  Occasional  Meditations 

ss  Meditation  and  Voices,  1.37,  61,  83 ;  2.5,  76.  For  a  long  meditation,  see 
2.82. 
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proceed  from  some  observed  fact  or  occurrence :  upon  the  sight  of 
the  heavens  moving,  upon  the  sight  of  a  dial,  upon  the  sight  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  upon  the  sight  of  a  gliding  star.  Nothing  is  too 
trivial  for  the  homilist’s  use.  Each  meditation  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  the  subject,  its  application,  and  the  prayer  or  vow.  One, 
for  example,  tells  of  a  redbreast’s  coming  into  his  chamber.  “Pret¬ 
ty  bird,”  Hall  exclaims,  “how  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing; 
and  yet  knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy 
next  meal,  and  at  night  must  shroud  thyself  in  a  bush  for  lodging.  ’  ’ 
Then  the  application  follows:  “What  a  shame  it  is  for  me,  that  see 
before  me  so  liberal  provisions  of  my  God,  and  find  myself  set  warm 
under  my  own  roof,  yet  am  ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and 
unthankful  dulness.”99  Thus  he  leads  up  to  the  final  prayer  and 
resolve.  Another  meditation  was  composed  on  hearing  a  swallow 
in  the  chimney,  and  others  like  it  show  a  love  for  nature  and  an  in¬ 
terest  in  actual  life  that  were  far  more  common  in  the  seventeenth 
century  than  many  readers  believe.  The  last  meditations  have  a 
touch  of  color  that  the  first  vows  do  not  have. 

These  meditations  and  vows  were  occasionally  used,  by  Hall ’s  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  supplement  formal  essays.  The  clergyman  who  signed 
himself  T.  T.  published  his  New  Essay es :  Meditations  and  Vowes 
in  1614.  Some  of  the  essays  are  on  religious  themes  such  as  “Of 
God,”  “Of  Christ,”  and  “Of  Sinne”;  others  bear  on  human  con¬ 
duct,  death,  and  the  life  to  come.  Following  the  essays,  however, 
comes  a  series  of  vows.  In  the  same  way,  Richard  Brathwaite  in 
1620  linked  Sundry  Christian  Resolves  with  the  Essaies  upon  the 
Five  Senses.  Apparently,  the  essay  and  the  resolve  were  kept  rather 
clearly  distinct  by  the  readers  of  the  time.  To  use  Brathwaite ’s 
words,  the  author  of  meditations,  ‘  ‘  retiring  from  the  brackish  gusts 
of  this  world,  and  gathering  his  vessels  in  the  haven,  .  .  .  proposeth 
rules  or  directions  to  a  good  life.  ’  ’ 

Other  writers  confined  their  efforts  to  the  meditation  only,  and 
yet  did  not  follow  exactly  the  pattern  set  by  Hall.  In  1612,  An¬ 
thony  Stafford’s  Meditations  and  Resolutions,  Moral,  Divine,  Polit¬ 
ical  combined  the  essay  and  the  vow ;  but  his  reflections,  even  when 
they  are  short,  come  as  unbroken  bits  of  exposition,  lacking  the 
threefold  division  that  Hall  had  used.  In  some  pieces  of  the  volume 
the  exposition  is  really  an  essay.  For  example,  these  are  his 
thoughts  on  travel:  “Many  travell;  but,  few  deserve  to  be  stiled 


99  WorJcs,  P.  Wynter,  ed.,  vol.  10,  p.  127.  Oxford,  1863. 
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Travellers.  To  fetch  home  apish  gestures,  queint  fashions,  new 
vices,  is  now  beeom  the  proposed  end  of  a  Traveller.  There  is  no 
better  sport,  than  to  read  some  of  their  written  Observations.  One 
sets  downe,  what  delicate  Wines,  and  Salats  have  been  subject  to 
the  command  of  his  palate.  Another  discovers  strange  stratagems 
in  a  gunhole.  A  third,  writes  out  all  superscriptions  of  Hospitals, 
&.  Phy  upon  it;  that  a  man  should  goe  from  home,  to  goe  from 
him  selfe,  and  retume  destitute  of  the  little  wit  he  caried  with  him. 
The  wisest  of  Grecians  esteemed  him  wise,  who  had  seene  many 
Cities,  and  the  divers  manners  of  men.  Every  Carrier  can  see  many 
Citties,  &  the  different  natures  of  Nations :  but,  to  discern  betwixt 
them,  &  pick  wisdome  out  of  them,  that  requires  the  man ;  and  such 
a  man  did  Homer  require.  The  reason  why  wee  travell,  is,  because 
all  happy  wits  raigne  not  under  one  Climate ;  and  therfore  are  to 
be  hunted  out.  Who  would  not  wade  a  million  of  miles,  to  enter- 
change  discourse  with  a  Scaliger,  a  Lipsius,  or  a  Causabone?  My 
mind  therefore  shal  travel  more  than  my  body ;  when  the  later  rests, 
the  former  shall  labour :  and  my  care  shal  be  greater  to  please  my 
Understanding,  than  my  Sense.”100 

More  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  pattern  set  by  Hall,  John 
Donne  composed  Devotions  upon  Emergent  Occasions  in  the  winter 
of  1623.  Step  by  step  the  paragraphs  trace  the  experience  of  a  sick 
man,  from  the  first  trace  of  illness  to  full  restoration  to  health.  The 
patient  takes  to  his  bed  at  “the  first  grudging  of  the  sickness,”  a 
physician  is  summoned,  consultations  are  held,  medicines  are  ad¬ 
ministered,  until  the  cure  is  effected  and  the  physicians  depart,  with 
warnings  against  “the  fearful  Danger  of  relapsing.”  Each  chapter 
or  step  in  the  story  is  triplex,  consisting  of  meditation,  expostula¬ 
tion,  and  prayer.  Since  the  incident  on  which  each  section  rests,  is 
usually  given  in  the  brief  heading  or  title,  there  is  less  description 
and  story  than  in  Hall’s  work.  Donne  is  probmg  chiefly  for  the 
spiritual  fact,  and  gives  free  rein  to  his  quaint  conceits,  his  meta¬ 
physical  observations  on  life,  and  his  almost  morbid  thoughts  on 
death.  The  Devotions,  therefore,  are  to  his  sacred  poetry  what  the 
Problems  and  Paradoxes  are  to  his  secular  lyrics.  His  reverent 
biographer,  Isaac  Walton,  could  speak  of  them  without  apology,  and 

100  Stafford,  I  suspect,  wrote  the  anonymous  treatise,  The  Golden  Meane 
(1613).  The  Bodleian’s  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  bound  with  the  Meditations 
and  Resolutions  and  Niobe,  both  written  by  Stafford.  The  format  of  the  three 
books  is  much  the  same,  and  two,  the  Meditations  and  the  Golden  Meane,  have 
the  same  marginal  rulings  and  give  much  the  same  moralizing. 
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readers  in  general  were  more  drawn  to  them  than  to  any  other  one 
of  Donne ’s  prose  works.  But  just  because  they  are  so  filled  with  the 
author’s  remote  learning  and  fantastical  conceits,  the  Devotions  are 
inferior  in  some  ways  to  the  meditations  of  Lancelot  Andrewes  or  to 
the  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  have  much 
less  of  general  interest  than  Owen  Feltham’s  Resolves.101 

Owen  Feltham  was  then  a  prominent  man  of  letters  in  London. 
He  was  acquainted  with  Jonson  and  Thomas  Randolph,  and  was 
the  author  of  some  poetry,  a  clever  character-sketch  of  Holland,  and 
these  Resolves.  The  first  part  of  this  volume  appeared  about  1620, 
and  in  1628  a  second  part,  consisting  of  another  group  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  essays,  was  issued.  The  essays  in  later  editions  were  altered 
and  shifted  about,  and  in  some  editions  fifteen  were  altogether  dis¬ 
carded,  and  a  few  were  added  to  the  first  Century.102  The  work 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  being  twice  deferentially  quoted  by  the  author,  or  editor,  of 
Vade  Mecum.103  And  there  is  still  much  of  interest  and  significance 
in  the  Resolves. 

In  Feltham’s  work,  the  precise  style  of  the  resolve  or  injunction 
is  not  always  observed.  The  shorter  pieces  of  the  first  part  are  more 
apt  to  assume  the  hortatory  form,  and  to  end  with  some  pious  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  author’s  part,  than  are  the  longer  essays  of  the 
second  section.  But  the  influence  of  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
especially  of  Epictetus  is  everywhere  noticeable.  Like  the  Roman 
Stoics,  Feltham  believes  that  our  misfortunes  are  due  to  our  own 
folly,  and  that  “there  is  comfort  in  seeing  but  the  shell  of  sor¬ 
row.”104  He  sees  the  same  harmony  in  life  that  Epictetus  found, 
and  with  the  social  interests  of  the  Stoic  at  heart,  shows  that  we  owe 
this  threefold  debt :  order  to  ourselves,  charity  to  our  neighbors, 
and  reverence  to  God.”  And  in  the  Roman’s  own  wrords,  almost, 

101  Lancelot  Andrewes.  Devotions  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  New  York,  1897. 
Translated  from  the  Greek  edition  of  1675.  The  prayers  of  this  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  in  the  form  of  essays. 

102  The  first  Century  begins  with  the  essay  on  “Idle  Books;”  the  second 
Century  with  one  on  ‘ 4  Sudden  Prosperity.  ’  ’  When  they  were  first  printed  to¬ 
gether,  in  1628,  they  had  separate  pagination,  and  in  later  editions  the  second 
was  placed  first.  The  first  Century  is  much  shorter  than  the  second  and  in 
the  sixth  and  eighth  editions  numbers  only  eighty-five  essays,  although  two  or 
three  new  ones  by  that  time  had  been  added.  The  eighth  edition  appeared  in 
1661. 

103  Vade  Mecum.  “Of  Civil  Carriage  and  Conversation”  and  “Of  Repre¬ 
hension.”  See  above  pp.  45-46. 

io *  Resolves.  “That  Mans  Conceit  has  Ruined  Man”  (2.29) ;  “Of  Thou°lit- 
fulnesse  in  Misery”  (2.56).  b 
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Feltham  asks:  “What  is  it  we  can  lose  which  properly  we  can  call 
ours,”  since  “the  mind  only  affords  content?”105  In  certain  re¬ 
spects,  of  course,  he  goes  beyond  the  Stoical  creed.  ‘  ‘  I  care  not,  ’  ’ 
he  confessed,  ‘  ‘  for  the  planed  Stoicke,  there  is  a  Sect  betweene  him 
and  the  Epicure.  An  unmoved  man,  is  but  a  motive  statue ;  harme- 
lesse  and  unprofitable.”106  So  he  adds  something  of  the  peculiar 
teaching  of  Christianity.  Certainly,  “A  Twofold  Way  to  Honour” 
and  “Of  Promises”  are  far  removed  from  Machiavelli ’s  doctrine, 
and  in  stressing  religion  above  morality  Feltham  takes  a  position 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  libertine  Charron,  who  made  right 
conduct  the  foundation  for  faith.  For  all  that,  however,  Feltham, 
like  Hall,  is  a  Neo-Stoic.  He  quotes  Seneca  often,  Lipsius  at  least 
twice,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  once,  and  follows  Epictetus,  in  the  style 
of  the  Discourses,  throughout  the  whole  work.  Feltham  is  at  his 
best  in  Stoical  discourses  like  “Of  Long  and  Short  Life,”  “The 
Misery  of  being  Old  and  Ignorant,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Content  makes  Rich.  ’ ' 
The  resolves  usually  begin  with  some  terse  statement  such  as: 
“Humane  life  hath  not  a  surer  friend,  nor  many  times  a  greater 
enemie,  than  Hope.  ”  The  thought  is  customarily  carried  on  through 
a  succession  of  these  periods.  “In  all  the  Actions  that  a  Man  per- 
formes,  some  part  of  his  life  passes.  We  dye  with  doing  that,  for 
which  onely,  our  sliding  Life  was  granted.  Nay,  though  we  doe 
nothing,  Time  keepes  his  constant  pace,  and  flies  as  fast  in  idlenesse, 
as  in  imployment.  Whether  we  play  or  labour,  or  sleepe,  or  dance, 
or  study,  the  Sunne  posteth,  and  the  Sand  runnes.  ”  The  resolves, 
therefore,  are  sown  with  sententious  thought.  “Any  Clowne  may 
see  the  Furrow  is  but  crooked,  but  where  is  the  Man  that  can  plow 
me  a  straight  one.”  “Search  not  a  wound  too  deep,  lest  you  make 
a  new  one.  ”  “  There  is  a  way  to  be  wise  and  good,  in  spight  of  occa¬ 
sions.  ”  “  The  brave  soule  knowes  no  trembling.  ”  “  The  Law  has 
not  Power  to  strike  the  vertuous:  nor  can  Fortune  subvert  the 
wise.”  “To  possesse  the  whole  World  with  a  grumbling  minde,  is 
but  a  little  more  specious  povertie.  ”107  Such  sentences  are  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Resolves  that  they  can  hardly  be  carried  in  solution, 
and  Feltham ’s  prose  often  loses  ease  and  continuity.  He  was  too 
fond  of  balance  and  metaphor  to  be  natural.  But  many  passages, 

105  Resolves.  “How  he  must  live,  that  lives  well”  (2.100).  See  also  2.12, 
72  in  8th  edition. 

106  Resolves.  “Of  the  Temper  of  Affectations”  (2.62). 
iot  Resolves.  0th  ed.,  pp.  137,  175,  201,  220,  230,  430. 
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especially  in  the  essay,  “The  Misery  of  being  Old  and  Ignorant,” 
are  written  with  a  real  beauty. 

Feltham  left  on  his  work  the  impress  of  an  interesting  personality. 
His  serious  vein  of  thought  and  the  extreme  piety  of  his  resolves, 
may  seem  to  denote  a  sour-tempered  moralist.  But  Feltham  took  a 
liberal  view  of  dancing  and  censured  outspokenly  the  scruples  of  the 
Puritans.  He  was  a  really  cultured  man.  Of  course,  what  he  says 
of  wisdom  as  opposed  to  mere  pedantry,  is  but  a  common  inheritance 
from  Montaigne  and  other  early  essayists.  Feltham,  however,  was 
a  great  reader,  and  could  make  interesting  matter  of  his  scruples, 
as  the  essay,  4  ‘  Of  Idle  Books,  ’  ’  shows.  The  reading  of  history,  too, 
beguiled  the  vacant  hours  of  his  life  and  afforded  solace  from  its 
vexations.  He  appreciated,  also,  the  real  value  of  poetry,  although 
he  possibly  overemphasized  its  false  allurements;  for  he  closed  his 
essay  with  this  noble  tribute :  “it  lifts  a  man  to  noblenesse,  and  is 
never  in  any  rightly,  but  it  makes  him  of  a  Royall  and  capacious 
Soule.”  He  is  equally  appealing  on  “Reading  Authors,”  and  sums 
up  his  philosophy  of  life  neatly  in  the  words:  “he  that  can  read 
and  meditate  need  not  think  the  Evening  long,  or  Life  tedious.  ’ ,108 

Gleaning  his  material  in  the  same  field  as  Feltham,  Joseph  Hen- 
shaw  published  two  collections  of  meditations.  The  earlier  volume, 
Horae  Succisivae ;  or,  Spare-houres  of  Meditations,  appeared  in 
1631 ;  the  second,  Meditations,  Miscellaneous,  Holy  and  Humane, 
followed  in  1637.  The  latter  was  subsequently  entitled  Dayly 
Thoughts.  The  Meditations  are  simply  brief  paragraphs  giving 
cautions  or  advice  regarding  conduct.  4  ‘  Let  thy  recreations,  ’  ’  Hen- 
shaw  counsels  us,  “bee  short  and  diverting,  such  as  may  rather  fit 
thee  for  business,  than  rob  thee  of  time ;  long  and  tedious  sports  do 
rather  take  away  the  stomach  to  serious  things  than  whet  it ;  he  that 
makes  recreation  a  businesse,  will  think  businesse  a  Toyle.  ’  ’  Much 
of  Horae  Succisivae  is  written  in  the  same  style.  “  All  books  are  not 
alike  easy ;  those  that  are,  are  not  alike  profitable ;  some  would  profit 
more  if  they  did  not  relish,  others  would  relish  better  if  they  were 
more  profitable.  He  doth  well  that  doth  both,  utile  dulci.  I  will 
neither  drown  my  meat  in  sauce,  nor  dish  it  dry.”  But  in  general 
this  earlier  work  is  more  varied  and  interesting  than  the  later  vol¬ 
ume,  for  the  paragraphs  are  not  so  exclusively  hortatory  and  take 
on  the  manner  of  the  essay.  44 Earth  is  a  place  of  penance,”  he  de- 

108  ( 1  Of  Reading  Authors,”  1.  27;  “Of  History”  (8th  edition),  2.  38;  “Of 
Idle  Books,”  I.  1;  “Of  Poets,”  2.  71.  ’ 
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dares,  “and  small  drinke  and  camells  haire  doth  well ;  ’tis  a  place  of 
toile  and  labour,  and  men  goe  not  to  worke  in  their  best  cloathes ; 
Men  should  do  well  then  to  pranke  up  their  insides  a  little  better, 
and  let  the  body  shift :  I  never  heard  any  man  found  fault  with 
for  his  ragges,  I  heare  it  upbraided  to  one,  that  hee  went  in  purple.  ” 
Such  thought  is  presented  with  great  care  for  structure,  and  often 
in  homely  diction.  “Many  a  little  make  a  mickle,”  is  one  of  his 
proverbs;  “one  straines  at  a  gnat,  when  another  swallowes  a 
camell,”  is  another,  or  “Great  mens  Words  are  like  dead  mens 
shoos,  hee  may  goe  bare-foot  that  waits  for  them.”109  The  good 
bishop  of  Peterborough  was  evidently  doing  his  best  to  descend  to 
the  level  of  his  readers ;  but  there  is  nothing  new  in  his  thought,  and 
his  meditations  lack  the  beauty  and  fulness  of  some  of  Feltham ’s. 

The  children  of  Richard  Boyle,  the  great  Duke  of  Cork,  found  the 
meditation  especially  alluring.  The  moral  essays  of  Francis  Boyle, 
Viscount  Shannon,  have  already  been  noticed.  His  sister,  Mary, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  composed  meditations  and  pious  reflections. 
Robert  Boyle,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Society,  found  time,  amid 
all  his  scientific  investigation,  for  occasional  reflections.  Finally, 
two  men  closely  associated  with  the  Countess,  Nathaniel  Ranew  and 
George  Berkeley,  added  their  contributions.  Joseph  Hall  was  their 
common  source  of  inspiration. 

Mary  Rich,  Countess  of  Warwick,  whose  Occasional  Meditations 
were  left  written  on  loose  sheets  of  rough  paper  and  tied  together  in 
parcels,  began  to  compose  them  in  1663.  The  rest  were  written  at 
various  times,  and  some  few  were  composed  only  a  little  before  her 
death  in  1678.  Like  Joseph  Hall’s,  her  meditations  consist,  as  a 
rule,  of  reference  to  some  fact  or  scene ;  the  lesson  drawn  from  it ; 
and  lastly  the  prayer.110  The  sight  of  a  candle,  for  example, 
prompts  the  reflection:  “This  candle,  that  hath  lighted  so  many, 
still  gives  as  much  light  as  it  did  before,  and  hath  lost  nothing  by 
what  it  hath  imparted  to  them.”  Or  after  watching  a  silk- worm 
busily  spinning,  she  drew  rather  quaintly  this  lesson :  ‘  ‘  This  minds 
me  of  those  very  vain  persons  that  are  puffed  up  with  their  being 
adorned  with  fine  clothes,  which  is  being  proud  of  putting  on  of 
that  which  the  silk-worm  puts  off.”  Her  closing  prayers  need  not 
be  quoted ;  for  they  are  rather  long  and  obvious. 

109  Meditations,  p.  98 ;  Horae  Succisivae,  1631,  pp.  67,  30,  20,  72. 

no  The  Meditations  are  partly  reprinted  in  the  Memoir  of  Lady  Warwick  and 
in  Charlotte  Smith’s  Mary  Eich,  Countess  of  Warwick.  London,  1901. 
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Many  of  her  meditations,  inspired  by  rural  scenes,  show  a  genuine 
fondness  for  nature.  A  mower  whetting  his  scythe,  a  creeping 
snail,  the  setting  sun,  a  loaded  apple  tree,  a  peaceful  river,  a  hog 
eating  acorns — nothing  was  apparently  too  mean  to  claim  her  at¬ 
tention.  Other  passages  betray  her  fondness  for  pets  and  children. 
She  tells  naively  of  a  favorite  hen  that  gratefully  laid  an  egg  each 
day  in  the  box  where  her  ladyship  in  childhood  had  tended  it.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  the  meditations  reflect  the  social  habits  of  the  time.  One 
on  drinking  tea  shows  clearly  the  first  English  aversion  to  the  for¬ 
eign  beverage;  “how  strangely  bitter,”  she  exclaims,  “did  this  Tea 
taste  till  I  had  mingled  some  sugar  in  it.”  Herein  lies  the  chief 
interest  of  the  Occasional  Meditations.  Her  Diary  is  mainly  dull 
reading,  and  her  Pious  Reflections  on  Several  Scriptures  are  com¬ 
monplace,  although  they  are  written  in  her  easiest,  most  natural 
style.  She  is  most  interesting  when  the  world  that  prompted  her 
thinking  is  not  excluded  from  the  picture. 

Another  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick’s  works,  Rules  of  Holy  Liv¬ 
ing,  was  printed  by  George  Berkeley,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  at  the  end  of  his  Historical  Applications  and  Occasional  Medi¬ 
tations.  Berkeley’s  meditations  differ  somewhat  from  hers.  The 
thought,  or  comment,  in  each  section  of  his  work  was  inspired,  not 
by  some  incident  in  daily  life,  but  by  some  historical  event.  Hence 
the  book  is  only  the  old-time  compilation  of  deeds  and  words  fur¬ 
nished  with  more  practical  applications.111  Berkeley’s  style  has 
more  of  the  literary  flavor  than  Lady  Warwick’s.  He  could  turn  a 
sentence  thus  with  all  the  neatness  of  the  London  wit :  ‘  ‘  They  look 
after  Gold  more  then  Grace,  and  ask  what  Lands  they  have  on 
Earth,  rather  than  what  Inheritance  they  shall  have  in  Heaven.” 
But  although  the  book  may  be  more  artistically  written  than  Lady 
Warwick’s,  it  possesses  far  less  human  interest. 

Another  associate  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick  who  sought  to 
gratify  her  taste  for  such  moral  exercise,  was  Nathaniel  Ranew,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  who  for  some  time  found  Leighs  Priory 
his  home  of  refuge.  There  he  wrote  his  Solitude  improved  by  Divine 
Meditation — “first  intended  for  a  Person  of  Honour,”  that  is  Lady 
Warwick,  but  later,  in  1670,  ‘  ‘  published  for  general  Use.  ’  ’  Inspired, 
he  confessed,  by  her  fondness  for  meditation,  he  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  justify  its  principles.  He  believed  that  meditation  makes 
a  “rational”  memory  and  conduces  to  a  spiritual  digestion,  and 


in  London,  1668.  I  quote  from  p.  16  of  the  edition  of  1670. 
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that  its  purpose  is  to  reduce  all  things  “  to  a  spiritual  end  and  use.  ’  ’ 
So  he  went  on  to  divide  and  subdivide  his  theme.  He  defined  the 
“occasional  meditation”  as  “the  souls  taking  of  time  for,  and  act¬ 
ing  Meditation  on  some  particular  selected  subject,  either  out  of  the 
Word  of  God,  or  among  the  Works  of  God,  or  something  provident¬ 
ially  falling  out,  or  something  concerning  ourselves.”112  Thus  all 
phases  of  the  subject  are  prosaically  treated.  But  if  the  pious 
author  really  wished  to  encourage  the  practice  of  meditation,  he 
would  have  done  better  to  publish  Lady  Rich ’s  work  as  an  example 
than  to  compile  laboriously  this  manual. 

The  learned  Robert  Boyle,  therefore,  yielded  more  sensibly  than 
did  this  “sometime  Minister  of  Felsted  in  Essex”  to  his  sister’s 
craving  for  meditations.  To  be  sure,  he  too  had  to  compose  “A  Dis¬ 
course  touching  Occasional  Meditations”  and  a  “Preface”  as  well. 
But  his  own  work  is  as  interesting  as  his  sister’s,  and  even  the 
“Discourse”  is  worth  reading.  To  justify  the  meditation,  he  says: 
“He  that  can  (as  it  were)  make  the  world  vocal,  by  furnishing 
every  creature,  and  almost  every  occurrence,  with  a  tongue  to  enter¬ 
tain  him  with,  and  can  make  the  little  accidents  of  his  life,  and  the 
very  flowers  of  his  garden,  read  him  lectures  of  ethicks  or  divinity ; 
such  a  one,  I  say,  shall  scarce  need  to  fly  to  the  tavern,  or  a  worse 
place  to  get  a  drawer,  or  gamester  ...  to  help  him  get  rid  of  his 
time.”113  A  discourse  so  interesting  and  alive  atones  almost  for  the 
word,  “  Meleteticks,  ”  that  Boyle  coined  to  designate  it. 

The  Occasional  Reflections  upon  Several  Subjects  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1665 ;  but  parts  of  the  volume  were  written  years  earlier, 
and  some  descriptions  of  rural  scenes  may  carry  the  reader  back  to 
Boyle’s  early  home  in  Stalbridge.  His  reflections  are  divided,  much 
as  his  sister ’s  were,  into  two  parts,  which  he  calls  protasis  and  apod- 
osis ;  but  there  is  less  fulness  and  charm  to  his  descriptions  than  to 
hers,  although  there  may  be  more  bottom  to  his  reflections.  They 
spring,  however,  from  just  the  same  sort  of  occurrences.  The  giving 
of  meat  to  his  dog,  the  stumbling  of  his  horse,  or  the  paring  of  an 
apple  is  text  sufficient.  Fifteen  paragraphs  have  to  do  with  the  fit 
of  ague  that  he  had  suffered.  If  Boyle  here  was  inspired  by  Donne’s 
Devotions,  could  he  have  expected  Donne’s  approval  of  the  last 
heart-felt  meditation  on  the  apothecary’s  bill?  In  another  series, 

112  Solitude  Improved,  2.  15,  p.  142. 

113  WorTcs  of  Botert  Boyle,  vol.  2,  pp.  323-460.  London,  1772.  Quotation 
from  p.  336. 
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angling  is  “improved  to  spiritual  uses.”  But  the  strangest  of  all 
these  meditations  is  on  the  “killing  a  crow  (out  of  a  window),  in  a 
hog’s  trough,  and  immediately  tracing  the  ensuing  reflection  with  a 
pen  made  of  one  of  his  quills.”  It  would  be  wrong  to  remember 
such  alone ;  for  in  describing  the  lark,  the  brightly  colored  clouds, 
the  Mendip  hills,  and  other  objects  too,  Boyle  shows  all  his  sister’s 
fondness  for  the  natural  world. 

The  reading  of  Robert  Boyle ’s  meditations,  exacted  of  him  by  his 
hostess,  Lady  Berkeley,  in  1704,  drew  from  Jonathan  Swift  the 
amusing  and  perhaps  not  unwarranted  parody,  A  Meditation  upon 
a  Broomstick.  The  provocation  may  have  been  greater  than  Swift ’s 
editors  have  supposed.  I  believe  that  there  in  Lord  Berkeley’s 
home,  the  young  satirist  was  forced  to  read  not  only  the  printed 
meditations  of  Robert  Boyle,  but  those  also  of  his  lordship,  and  some 
of  the  unpublished  work  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  had  died 
in  1678,  and  that  they  furnished  Swift  with  the  best  passage  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Books,  published  in  1704,  and  some  suggestion  for  the 
plan  of  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

One  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick’s  meditations  is  entitled,  “Up¬ 
on  the  Consideration  of  the  Different  Manner  of  the  Working  of  a 
Bee  or  Spider.”  Watching  the  latter  at  its  spinning,  she  was  re¬ 
minded,  “that  the  work  they  are  so  busily  employed  in,  while  they 
spin  their  web  (which  is  all  spun  out  of  their  own  bowels,  without 
having  any  help  from  anything  without  them)  is,  when  it  is  finished, 
good  for  nothing,  but  is  soon  brushed  down  and  flung  away.  ’  ’  The 
bees,  on  the  contrary,  “flying  from  one  flower  to  another,  gather 
from  each  of  them  that  which  both  renews  their  own  strength  and 
yields  others  sweetness.”  The  former  reminds  her  of  a  formalist, 
whose  “thin-spun  righteousness  is  good  for  nothing”;  the  latter,  of 
the  true  Christian.  But  one  cares  little  for  this  application  or  the 
ensuing  prayer ;  the  passage  too  nearly  resembles  the  clever  fable  of 
Swift ’s  Battle  of  the  Books  to  be  considered  for  anything  else. 

From  one  of  Robert  Boyle’s  reflections,  likewise,  Swift  may  have 
received  the  first  suggestion  for  Gulliver’s  Travels,  or  at  least  some 
additional  encouragement  to  undertake  that  not  uncommon  sort  of 
book.  While  they  were  eating  oysters  one  day,  Boyle’s  friends  fell 
to  talking  of  the  strange  customs  of  other  races.  One  of  them  re¬ 
marked  that  Boyle  himself  had  under  consideration  ‘  ‘  a  short,  roman- 
tick  story,  where  the  scene  should  be  laid  in  some  island  of  the 
southern  ocean.”  Here  he  was  to  “introduce  an  observing  native, 
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that,  upon  his  return  home  from  his  travels  made  in  Europe,  should 
give  an  account  of  our  countries  and  manners,  and  frequently  inti¬ 
mate  in  his  relations  .  .  .  the  reasons  of  his  wondering  to  find  our 
customs  so  extravagant,  and  differing  from  those  of  his  country.” 
It  seemed  to  Boyle  ‘ 1  that  by  such  a  way  of  proposing  many  of  our 
practices,  we  should  ourselves  be  brought  unawares  to  condemn,  or 
perhaps  laugh  at  them,  and  should  at  least  cease  to  wonder,  to  find 
other  nations  think  them  as  extravagant,  as  we  think  the  manners 
of  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  as  they  are  represented  in  our  travel¬ 
lers  books. ’ ’114 

Many  other  writers  less  important  than  the  Boyles,  cultivated 
these  same  meditations,  injunctions,  and  resolves.  Edward  Sheldon 
in  1680  translated  from  the  French  the  Counsels  of  Wisdom.  Each 
chapter  quotes  first  a  precept  of  Solomon,  then  paraphrases  the 
thought,  and  finally  ends  with  a  brief  moral  reflection  not  half  so 
commonplace  as  it  might  easily  be.  His  doctrine  of  conduct  is  based 
entirely  on  sanity  and  prudence. 

John  Davies  of  Kidwelly,  also,  composed  his  Prudential  Reflec¬ 
tions,  Moral  Considerations,  and  Stoical  Maximes.  Six  years  later, 
in  1680,  an  unknown  man,  who  called  himself  William  de  Britaine, 
published  Human  Prudence,  which  is  mainly  a  compilation  from 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  containing  hundreds  of 
observations  thrown  together  in  haphazard  fashion.115  Again, 
Nicholas  Breton’s  Divine  Considerations  of  the  Soule  takes  the  form 
of  injunction,  resting  on  the  word,  consider.  And  Richard  Brath- 
waite  appended  certain  “Sundry  Christian  Resolves”  to  his  essays. 
To  mention  but  one  more  in  this  hurried  way,  William  Struther 
published  in  1628  and  1629  two  centuries  of  Christian  Observations 
and  Resolutions. 

The  essays  of  Thomas  Fuller,  added  to  the  characters  of  the  Holy 
State,  possess  too  much  of  the  author’s  interesting  personality  to  be 
so  summarily  dismissed.  Like  Bacon  and  Montaigne,  he  discussed 
such  standard  subjects  as  books,  recreation,  jesting,  and  company. 
He  quoted  his  definition  of  moderation  from  Bishop  Hall.  For  ex¬ 
amples  with  which  to  garnish  his  reflections  on  these  themes,  Fuller 
needed  no  compilation  from  the  classics;  for  his  mind  was  stored 
with  all  sorts  of  pertinent  anecdotes.  He  tells,  for  instance,  how  a 

ii *  Occasional  Beflections,  6.  3.  The  chief  sources  are  considered  by  W.  A. 
Eddy,  A  Critical  Study  of  Gulliver’s  Travels.  Princeton,  1923. 

115  The  latest  editor,  H.  H.  Stunner  (London,  1897),  believes  the  author  to 
be  John  Davies  of  Kidwelly. 
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scholar  entered  the  meagerly  furnished  library  of  a  friend  with  the 
greeting,  “Salve,  doctor,  sine  libris,”  and  how  the  friend  next  day 
repaid  the  call,  using  the  salutation,  ‘  ‘  Salvete,  libri,  sine  doctore. 
Fuller  wrote  in  short,  crisp  sentences,  after  the  fashion  of  the  char¬ 
acter-writers.  But  his  essays  consist  largely  of  injunctions;  “But 
we  come  to  our  rules,”  he  remarked  when  the  essay,  “Of  Books,” 
had  been  briefly  introduced.  His  essays  are  not  at  all  like  the  medi¬ 
tations  of  the  Boyles,  or  unlike  his  own  Good  Thoughts ;  but  they  di¬ 
rect  to  others  the  same  sort  of  advice  that  Feltham  applied  to  himself 
in  the  Resolves.  1 ‘  Be  glad,  ’  ’  Fuller  cautions  us,  ‘  ‘  that  thy  clay  cot¬ 
tage  has  all  the  necessary  rooms  thereto  belonging,  though  the  out¬ 
side  be  not  so  fairly  plastered  as  some  other.  ’  ’  Many  another  such 
injunction  is  forced  home. 

Practically  all  of  the  various  kinds  of  meditations  are  brought 
together  in  Fuller’s  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,  Good  Thoughts 
in  Worse  Times,  and  Mixed  Contemplations  in  These  Times.  There 
are  quaint,  personal  meditations  among  them,  in  which  the  author 
quickens  his  spiritual  nature  by  reflection  on  the  simple  facts  of 
life.  “Lord,”  he  exclaims,  “the  preacher  this  day  came  home  to 
my  heart.  A  left-handed  Gibeonite  with  his  sling  hit  not  the  mark 
more  sure  than  he  my  darling  sins.”  Other  paragraphs  contain 
Scriptural  observations,  like  Joseph  Hall’s,  and  still  others,  like 
Lord  Berkeley’s,  are  historical  applications.  Then  there  are,  in  the 
fourth  place,  the  occasional  meditations,  prompted  by  some  trivial 
incident,  such  as  the  fighting  of  two  children  on  the  street,  the  con¬ 
fusing  flourishes  of  a  scrivener,  the  etymology  of  tribulation,  and 
the  firing  of  a  cannon.  Anything  suffices  him  for  the  drawing  of 
the  moral.  The  different  kinds  of  meditations  are  gathered  in  their 
proper  groups,  except  in  Mixed  Contemplations  where  they  are  left 
unclassified,  and  most  of  the  thoughts  are  briefly  described  by  their 
quaint  titles.  For  his  moral  lessons,  the  author  is  never  unfurnished 
with  an  illustration,  from  history,  the  Bible,  or  the  great  book  of 
life;  and,  conversely,  no  where  in  all  human  experience  is  there  a 
fact  too  trivial  for  him. 

The  beauty  of  Fuller’s  meditations  lies  in  the  free,  natural  style ; 
their  charm  comes  largely  from  his  quaint  personality.  How  aptly 
he  could  apply  a  story  found  in  the  outskirts  of  authentic  history,  or 
with  what  a  queer  turn  he  could  moralize  on  some  simple  event! 
The  bestiaries  told  him  that  a  hungry  lion  will  feed  first  on  a  man 
and  spare  a  woman.  This  makes  him  think  how  conspicuously 
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Satan  changed  the  arrangement  of  his  menu.  He  remembers,  also, 
a  young  clergyman  who  came  from  a  locality  where  the  natives  were 

troubled  with  a  wharling  in  their  throats  so  that  they  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  the  letter  R. ”  Or  he  exclaims:  “In  this  age  we  begin  to 
think  meanly  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  oh  how  basely  may  the  Lord 
think  of  our  prayers.  ’  ’  Next  he  may  mention  children  in  new  shoes 
who  avoid  the  mud,  or  London  shopkeepers  who  “ever  sing  the  same 
thing,  that  trading  is  dead.”  Then  his  charity  will  hurst  out  in 
thoughts  like  this :  “It  were  liberty  enough,  if  for  the  next  seven 
years  all  sermons  were  bound  to  keep  residence  on  this  text ;  Breth¬ 
ren  love  one  another.  ’  ’  The  meditations  are  filled  with  odd  moraliz- 
ings,  timely  anecdotes,  and  homely  reflection.  Recollections  of  his 
own  boyhood  in  Northamptonshire ;  stories  of  children ;  anecdotes  of 
returned  soldiers,  country  parsons,  jailors,  and  roguish  students; 
queer  little  shows  of  learning,  fill  the  meditations.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  shrewd  observation  in  them,  much  good  sense,  and  always  a 
kindly,  tolerant  attitude  toward  life.  In  such  essays,  Fuller’s 
peculiar  genius  had  the  freest  sort  of  play. 

There  were  many  other  such  books.  The  author  of  Miscellanea 
had  the  usual  advice  to  offer  on  idleness,  dress,  marriage,  and  the 
training  of  children.116  It  is  the  style,  rather  than  the  thought,  that 
counts.  ‘  ‘  Rather  be  doing  nothing  to  purpose,  then  be  idle,  that  the 
Devil  may  find  thee  doing;  for  whom  he  finds  idle,  he  imployes. 
The  Bird  that  sits,  is  easily  shot,  when  flyers  escape  the  fowler.  ”  To 
the  same  class  of  essay  belongs  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Christian 
Morals.  The  maxims  of  this  book  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  Roman 
Stoicism,  and  build  on  it  a  superstructure  of  Christian  philosophy. 
Hence  we  find  these  two  precepts:  “Content  may  dwell  in  all  sta¬ 
tions.  To  be  low,  but  above  contempt,  may  be  high  enough  to  be 
happy,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Rest  not  in  the  high-strained  paradoxes  of  old  philos¬ 
ophy,  supported  by  naked  reason,  and  the  reward  of  mortal  felicity ; 
but  labour  in  the  ethics  of  faith,  built  upon  heavenly  assistance,  and 
the  happiness  of  both  beings.  ’  ’117 

This  sort  of  essay,  the  injunction,  reached  another  high  level  in 
the  Enchiridion  of  Francis  Quarles.  The  precepts,  or  “institu¬ 
tions,”  that  make  up  the  work  are  both  divine  and  moral,  the  first 
being  either  practical  or  contemplative  in  nature,  and  the  latter, 

ii6  Miscellanea;  or,  a  Mixture  of  Choyce  Observations  and  Institutions. 
1669.  Quotation  from  p.  49.  Attributed  to  John  Horne. 

in  Christian  Morals,  1.  27 ;  3.  21. 
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ethical,  economical,  or  political.  But  this  classification  from  the 
title-page  is  not  very  helpful.  The  first  century  of  the  meditations, 
like  the  maxims  of  the  Italians,  deals  with  questions  of  public  life ; 
the  second  century  treats  largely  of  ethical  or  prudential  questions ; 
and  the  third  century  is  devoted  largely  to  religion.  The  book  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  form  in  1640.  During  the  next  year  a  fourth  section 
was  added,  which  is  somewhat  harder  to  classify.  In  all,  however, 
the  moral  purpose  dominates. 

Quarles  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  limits  of  the  injunction, 
and  his  paragraphs  never  approach  the  essay  in  scope.  All  his 
thoughts  are  expressed  as  brief  admonitions.  ‘  ‘  So  long  as  thou  art 
ignorant,  Be  not  asham’d  to  learne,  ”  he  advised.  “Hee  that  is  so 
fondly  modest,  not  to  acknowledge  his  own  defects  of  Knowledge, 
shall  in  time,  be  so  foulely  impudent  as  to  justifie  his  owne  Igno¬ 
rance:  Ignorance  is  the  greatest  of  all  Infirmities;  and,  justified,  the 
chiefest  of  all  Follies. ’ ’  Or  again  he  advised  his  reader :  “In  seek¬ 
ing  Virtue,  if  thou  finde  poverty,  be  not  ashamed :  the  fault  is  none 
of  thine.  Thy  honor,  or  Dishonor,  is  purchased  by  thy  owne  Ac¬ 
tions.  Though  Virtue  give  a  ragged  Livery,  she  gives  a  golden 
Cognizance.  If  her  service  make  thee  poore,  blush  not.  Thy  pov¬ 
erty  may  disadvantage  thee,  but  not  dishonor  thee.  ’  ’118  So  in  gen¬ 
eral  Quarles  begins  with  an  abrupt  admonition,  adds  a  few  short 
sentences  for  enforcement,  and  then  rounds  off  in  a  neat  close.  He 
is  too  fond  of  antithesis  and  plays  on  words,  and  all  his  sentences 
are  sharply  phrased.  In  fact,  he  was  too  consciously  striving  for 
literary  effect.  Nevertheless,  his  main  concern  was  thought;  his 
hope  was  to  improve  his  readers. 

Although  Quarles  allowed  himself  only  this  one  limited  form  of 
expression,  his  range  is  by  no  means  narrow.  The  political  injunc¬ 
tions  of  the  first  book  take  one  into  the  domain  of  Machiavelli ;  in 
the  other  books  Quarles  ranges  through  all  the  province  of  Epicte¬ 
tus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  Christian  moralists.  The  prose  of  his 
Emblems  shows  how  widely  he  had  read  in  such  literature.  The 
reader  passes  from  topic  to  topic  and  finds  much  to  dwell  upon. 
Quarles  gives  no  interesting  pictures  of  nature,  like  Lady  War¬ 
wick  ’s,  nor  can  he  elaborate  a  topic  as  Feltham  does.  But  his  para¬ 
graphs  are  packed  with  more  sense  and  better  judgment,  and  his 
style,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  artificial,  is  always  adequate. 
So  he  brings  the  reader  to  an  agreement  with  him  in  his  closing 


ns  Enchyridion,  2.  92 ;  3.  8. 
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words,  which,  in  a  way,  justify  the  existence  of  this  whole  branch  of 
the  essay :  ‘  ‘  Meditation  is  the  life  of  the  Soule ;  Action  is  the  Soule 
of  Meditation ;  Honor  is  the  Reward  of  Action :  So  meditate,  that 
thou  maist  doe ;  So  doe,  that  thou  mayst  purchase  Honor ;  For  which 
purchase,  give  God  the  Glory. ’ m9 

ns  See  also  Quarles’  Judgement  and  Mercy  for  Afflicted  Soules.  London, 
1646.  On  the  nature  of  the  resolves  Owen  Feltham  has  this  to  say  in  the  last 
essay  of  the  first  century :  ‘  ‘  Resolutions  may  often  change ;  sometimes  for  the 
better ;  and  the  last  ever  stands  firmest.  But  vowes  well  made,  should  know  no 
variance.  ...  I  will  resolve  oft,  before  I  vow  once;  never  resolve  to  vow,  but 
what  I  may  keep ;  never  vow,  but  what  I  both  can,  and  will  keepe.  ’  ’  Mention 
may  also  be  made  of  Francis  Rous’s  Meditations  of  Instruction,  of  Exhorta¬ 
tion,  of  Beproofe  (1616)  and  Elizabeth  Percy’s  Meditations  and  Prayers 
(1687). 


CHAPTER  VII 

CHARACTER-BOOKS  AND  FAMILIAR  LETTERS 

Closely  akin  to  the  moral  essays  and  vying  with  them  in  popular¬ 
ity,  come  the  character-sketches  and  the  familiar  letters.  The  ‘  ‘  char¬ 
acter,  ’  ’  as  the  seventeenth  century  used  the  term,  was  simply  a  gen¬ 
eralized,  but  detailed  and  pungent,  description  of  the  peculiar 
appearance  and  habits  of  a  class  or  type.  To  draw  such  formal 
group-portraits  is  a  natural,  human  inclination,  as  early  English 
examples  like  Chaucer’s  partly  individualized  portraits  would  in¬ 
dicate.  But  a  direct  impetus  was  given  to  this  form  of  wilting  by 
the  characters  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher,  Theophrastus,  which 
had  reached  England  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  rhetorical 
text-books,  and  directly  through  Casaubon’s  edition  in  1592  and  John 
Healey’s  English  translation  that  soon  followed.  Immediately,  the 
composition  of  characters  became  the  diversion  of  the  fashionable 
world.  The  future  bishop,  Joseph  Hall,  the  clever  courtier,  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  and  the  university  scholar,  John  Earle,  led  the 
way.  Although  all  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  Theophrastus, 
the  English  writers  enlarged  on  their  pattern ;  for  they  did  not  re¬ 
strict  themselves  to  vices,  as  the  Greek  had  done,  but  handled  the 
virtues  also,  and  even  described  institutions  and  places.  Writers  of 
all  kinds  engaged  in  the  pastime.  Clever  men  at  court  amused 
themselves  with  satirical  portraits  of  common  types  of  character. 
Holy  George  Herbert  drew  up  in  the  Country  Parson  an  extended 
character  of  the  ideal  clergyman.  Feltham  in  another  long  sketch 
described  a  whole  country,  Holland.  And  although  Milton  in  the 
Apology  referred  disparagingly  to  Hall’s  “penurious  book  of  char¬ 
acters,  ’  ’  he  drew  up  his  Character  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Every¬ 
where  in  the  literature  of  the  period,  these  sketches  are  found.120 

Naturally,  therefore,  writers  of  the  moral  essays  trifled  with  the 
characters  or  were  directly  influenced  by  them.  Some  of  their  es¬ 
says  borrow  here  and  there,  for  the  moment  only,  the  manner  or  the 
spirit  of  the  character  and  then  resume  their  more  proper  style. 

120  To  deal  further  with  this  broad  subject  is  here  impossible.  See  Miss 
Gwendolyn  Murphy’s  Bibliography  of  English  Character-Books.  1608-1700. 
Oxford,  1925,  and  my  Literary  Bypaths  of  the  Benaissance.  New  Haven,  1924. 
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Other  essays  are  as  wholes  closely  like  the  characters.  So  the  two 
forms  coalesce.  One  can  say,  also,  that  the  composition  of  these 
clever,  pointed  sketches  furthered  the  development  of  a  clear,  con¬ 
cise  style  that  suited  admirably  the  needs  of  the  essayists.  The 
character,  to  be  sure,  had  somewhat  a  method  of  its  own.  It  custom¬ 
arily  began  with  a  terse  definition  of  the  type  portrayed,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  thence  through  a  succession  of  quick,  abrupt  sentences  to  a 
striking  final  detail  or  summary.  The  character,  also,  kept  the  at¬ 
tention  focused  on  one  center  of  interest  and  strove  harder  for 
verbal  cleverness  than  the  average  essay  did.  But  all  these  features 
might  be  incorporated  in  the  essay,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
two  was  often  lost  sight  of. 

There  is  a  marked  similarity,  for  example,  between  the  characters 
and  the  essays  of  Thomas  Fuller’s  Holy  and  Profane  States.  The 
former  present  pictures  of  the  good  judge,  the  elder  brother,  or  the 
heretic,  while  the  latter  discuss  such  topics  as  travelling,  apparel, 
books,  anger,  and  contentment.  In  both,  however,  we  find  the  same 
clear,  abrupt  style.  Nicholas  Breton,  likewise,  merged  the  two  forms 
in  Characters  upon  Essaies  Morall  and  Divine.  The  essays  are  on 
wisdom,  patience,  peace,  and  other  abstract  qualities,  and  on  them 
he  focused  attention  in  almost  every  sentence  just  as  he  did  in  his 
sketch  of  the  patient  man.  He  closed  his  essays,  furthermore,  with  a 
brief  conclusion,  introduced  by  “in  summe”  or  “in  brief.”  Only 
by  the  titles,  and  not  at  all  by  the  style,  can  one  separate  the  pieces 
of  one  group  from  those  of  the  other. 

The  reader  meets  with  the  same  combination  of  forms  in  the  Rich 
Cabinet  furnished  with  Varietie  of  Excellent  Discriptions,  exquisite 
Characters,  witty  Discourses,  and  delightful  Histories}21  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  each  sketch  begins  with  the 
name  of  the  class  portrayed.  ‘  ‘  Traveller  is  an  excellent  hunts-man 
of  idlenes.  .  .  .  Traveller  must  doe  more  then  looke  on  goodly  build¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  Traveller  must  have  the  head  of  a  Philosopher.  .  .  .  Travel¬ 
ler  must  not  take  exception  to  his  Inne.  .  .  .  Traveller  must  be 
tongue-tied  in  matters  of  Religion,”  etc.  The  description  of 
“Plaier”  is  exactly  the  same  in  kind.  Other  pieces,  however,  more 
nearly  resemble  the  essay.  The  author’s  reflections  on  pride,  for 
example,  are  illustrated  after  the  fashion  of  the  essay  by  several 

121  Eich  Cabinet,  London,  1616.  Brathwaite’s  Whimsies:  or,  a  New  Cast  of 
Characters,  London,  1631,  is  also  arranged  alphabetically,  beginning  with  Al¬ 
manack-maker  and  ending  with  Zealous  Brother.  Tour  pieces  are  added  at 
the  end  of  the  alphabet. 
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historical  examples.  In  exactly  the  same  style,  he  also  wrote: 
“Knowledge  doth  not  consist  in  much  reading,  but  in  judicious  ob¬ 
servation,  and  orderly  conceiving,  how  to  adopt,  what  hee  reades,  to 
good  purpose  and  use  when  hee  shall  have  occasion.  ’  ’  But  again  he 
phrased  thoughts  in  the  more  fantastic  manner  of  the  character. 
“Poetry  seasoned  with  piety  and  learning  is  a  Jewell  of  estimation: 
but  corrupted  with  fancy  and  scurrilitie  a  counterfeit  Jem,  and  the 
worst  excrement  and  drosse  of  pure  understanding,”  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  mainly  in  phrasing,  and  the  essayist,  if  he  chose,  as  easily  as 
the  writer  of  characters,  could  indulge  in  these  strained  metaphors. 

In  another  volume,  John  Stephens’  Satyrical  Essays,  Characters, 
and  Others,  there  exists  a  greater  difference  between  the  two  forms. 
For  comparison,  the  essay  “Of  Poetry”  and  the  sketches  of  “A 
Worthy  Poet”  and  “A  Base  Mercenary  Poet”  may  be  taken.  One 
is  a  serious  discussion  of  the  subject.  Stephens  calls  attention  to  the 
poorness  of  English  poetry  and  the  want  of  respect  for  it.  He  pre¬ 
fers  rhymed  to  unrhymed  verse,  since  “Verse  and  Rime  bee  things 
naturall, ”  but  disapproves  of  “a  crabbed  stile  and  forme,  which 
weakens  any  reader’s  appetite  and  apprehension.”  He  outlaws 
figures  of  speech  that  do  not  enhance  the  thought  or  picture,  and, 
with  possibly  Donne  in  mind,  condemns  those  who  ‘  ‘  from  a  depth  in 
learning”  use  mathematics  or  astronomy  to  illustrate  things  more 
generally  known.  The  two  related  characters  are  differently  han¬ 
dled.  Stephens  now  seems  to  disparage  rhyme  and  the  poet  who 
counts  it  “an  essence  of  his  Muses  favour. ’ ’  More  smartly,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  the  works  of  the  worthy  poet  ‘  ‘  doe  every  way  pronounce 
both  nourishment,  delight,  and  admiration  to  the  readers  soule: 
which  makes  him  neither  rough,  effeminate,  nor  windy  ’  ’ ;  and  that 
the  plagiarizing  poet  “never  becomes  so  excellent,  that  the  Creditor 
of  his  invention,  may  thinke  it  a  dignitie  to  have  had  such  a  Debtor.  ’  ’ 
Here  each  thought  bears  directly  on  the  subject  of  the  sketch,  light¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  one  part  after  another  of  his  person.  That  was  the 
general  fashion  of  the  character. 

Still  more  definitely,  the  two  kinds  of  prose  are  brought  together 
in  Geffray  Mynshul’s  Essay es  and  Characters  of  a  Prison  and  Pris¬ 
oners-,  for  each  subject  is  handled  separately  in  the  two  ways.122 
The  essay  on  prisoners  begins:  “I  could  wish  that  every  one  that 
comes  to  prison,  should  not  be  dismayed,  but  carry  it  out  bravely 
and  with  resolution,  and  to  consider  that  no  misery  in  this  world  is 


122  London,  1618.  Reprinted  in  1638  and  in  Edinburgh  in  1821. 
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endlesse.  After  stonn.es  calmes  will  arise,  and  though  sorrow  be 
over  night,  yet  joy  will  come  in  the  morning;  and,  to  say  as  Caesar 
did  to  the  pilot  that  carryed  him  when  hee  was  afraid :  quoth  he, 
Thou  carriest  Caesar.  So  every  generous  minde  ought  to  be  arm’d 
with  resolution  to  meete  all  stormes  of  adversitie,  and  to  consider 
that  man  was  borne  to  misery,  and  therefore  naturall  to  him.  ’  ’  The 
corresponding  character-sketch  begins :  “A  prisoner  is  an  impa¬ 
tient  patient,  lingring  under  the  rough  hands  of  a  cruell  phisitian.  ’  ’ 
The  difference  is  just  what  Thomas  Culpeper  noted ;  the  essay  lacks 
“the  wit  and  clinch  of  an  epigram”  and  “the  smart  sayings  in 
Characters  and  Satyrs.”123  The  essay,  “Of  Visitants  in  Prison,” 
begins :  ‘  ‘  Prom  a  ruinous  house  every  man  flyes,  ’  ’  while  the  char¬ 
acter  starts:  “Visitants  are  men  composed  all  of  protesting  prom¬ 
ises,  and  little  or  no  performance.”  This  distinction  in  forms  is 
not  observed  absolutely  by  Mynshul.  But  in  general  his  essays  ex¬ 
cel  in  dignity  and  force,  and  the  characters  possess  more  artifice  in 
structure  and  more  strained  metaphors. 

Some  authors,  instead  of  keeping  their  characters  and  essays 
apart,  draw  no  distinction  between  them.  The  essays  of  Horae 
Subsecivae  are  in  parts  simply  characters.124  That '  ‘  Of  Arrogance  ’  ’ 
is  not  an  essay,  in  spite  of  its  title,  but  a  Character.  The  essay  ‘  ‘  Of 
Affectation”  carries  in  it  a  long  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  re¬ 
turned  travelers.  We  are  told  that  they  bring  back  with  them  only 
“Fashions  of  behaviour”  and  endless  talk  about  France,  “all  which 
fashions,  observations  &  wonders,  be  collected  with  being  a  few 
months  in  France.”  But  the  prodigals  from  Italy  are  ranked  even 
lower,  since  ‘  ‘  a  light  foole  is  alwayes  more  sufferable  then  a  serious.  ’  ’ 
They  return  from  Italy  “having  the  dependancies  of  an  Italian 
Sute,  Spanish  Hat,  a  Milan  Sword,  Nods  in  stead  of  legs,  a  few 
shrugges,  as  if  some  vermine  were  making  a  Progresse  from  one 
shoulder  to  another,  and  the  like.  ’  ’  Other  would-be  statesmen  boast 
of  *  ‘  what  wayes  they  have  found  out  in  Cyphring,  and  what  charge 
they  have  been  at  for  Intelligence,  ’  ’  even  though  they  have  visited 
only  “some  butter  Town  of  Holland.”  All  this  is  in  the  form  of  the 
character.  But  other  pieces,  such  as  “Of  Self  Will,”  “Of  Ex- 
pences,  ’  ’  and  “  Of  a  Country  Life,  ’  ’  revert  to  the  other  form.  No 
one,  in  fact,  can  tell  when  in  Horae  Subsecivae  essay  will  yield  to 
character  or  character  to  essay. 

123 Essay es  or  Moral  Discourses.  ‘  ‘  Of  Essayes.  ”  See  above,  pp.  52-53. 

121  London,  1620.  Ascribed  by  some  to  Grey  Brydges,  Baron  Chandos ;  by 
others  to  Gilbert  Cavendish. 
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William  Mason’s  Handful  of  Essaies,  Or  Imperfect  Offers,  as  the 
title  may  indicate,  contains  a  much  larger  amount  of  essay  than  of 
character.  There  are  nineteen  pieces  in  all,  on  themes  like  disloyal¬ 
ty,  sermon-hearers,  parents,  and  atheism.  Mason ’s  thought  is  rather 
commonplace;  but  he  uses  somewhat  Bacon’s  terse  expression  and 
homely  idiom,  and  quite  frequently  the  balanced  structure  and  the 
plays  on  words  that  had  come  into  fashion.  But  having  read  the 
character-books,  too,  as  well  as  the  essays,  Mason  could  offer  this 
reworking  of  Theophrastus  ’  sketch  of  the  distrustful  man.  ‘  ‘  If  hee 
saw  a  greater  man  then  himself  in  the  daytime,  he  thinketh  on  him 
in  the  night,  and  feares  he  wil  oppresse  him :  if  hee  saw  a  poorer 
then  himselfe,  hee  cannot  sleepe,  for  feare  he  should  rob  him:  Out 
of  these  feares  he  starts  up,  and  asketh,  whether  the  doores  be 
barred,  where  be  the  Keyes:  at  the  least  noise  he  calls  up  his 
servant,  sends  him  then  foorth,  bolts  the  doore  after  him,  and  then 
studieth  whether  it  were  better  to  keep  within  doores,  or  goe  foorth 
and  see.  ’  ’125  Again,  in  the  midst  of  his  exhortation  against  gluttony, 
Mason  paused  to  draw  his  sketch  of  the  type. 

This  veering  from  one  form  to  another  is  even  more  noticeable  in 
a  later  collection  by  “L.  G.  ”,  Essay es  and  Characters  (1661).  The 
clever,  sprightly  preface  arouses  hope  in  the  reader  that  is  hardly 
realized  by  what  follows;  for,  in  spite  of  a  decided  neatness  in 
phrasing,  the  essays  are  commonplace  in  thought.  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  not  altogether  either  essays  or  characters.  “The  Re¬ 
ligious  Prince,”  “A  Mechanick  Magistrate,”  “A  Scandalous  Minis¬ 
ter,”  and  “A  Loyal  Subject”  begin  with  plain  exposition  and  turn 
to  the  promised  character-sketching  only  toward  the  close.  Others 
may  begin  after  the  manner  of  the  character  and  close  as  exposition, 
“A  Player,”  for  example,  “is  an  artificial  fool,  that  gets  his  living 
by  making  himself  ridiculous.”  More  soberly,  then,  after  this 
caustic  start,  the  author  settles  down  to  his  really  serious  view  of 
comedy,  and  again  essay  and  character  merge.126 

Obviously,  therefore,  these  two  closely  associated  forms  must  have 
been  mutually  helpful.  Another  type  of  prose,  nevertheless,  the 
familiar  letter,  stood  in  more  near,  essential  relationship  to  the 
essay  than  did  the  character.  Seneca’s  Epistles  to  Lucilius,  as  Ba¬ 
con  realised,  are  nothing  other  than  moral  essays  in  exposition  of 

125  Handful  of  Essaies.  1621.  “Of  Covetousnes.  ’  ’ 

126  In  1696  L  ’Abbe  Bellegard  published  Reflexions  sur  le  Ridicule,  in  which 
characters  are  used  as  amplification  for  the  essays. 
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the  Stoic  creed.  He  expressed  himself  finely  on  the  choice  of  friends, 
on  death,  on  the  bearing  of  misfortune,  and  on  happiness.  Hence 
Seneca  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  English  essayists.  Antonio 
Guevara,  also,  in  his  popular  Golden  Epistles,  employed  the  letter 
for  moral  and  didactic  purposes,  and  there  is  really  but  slight  dif¬ 
ference  between  his  letters  and  the  religious  discourses  intermingled 
with  them  in  the  volume.  He  writes  on  ire,  envy,  court  customs, 
and  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman.  Joseph  Hall  carried  the  Senecan 
tradition  into  England.  In  his  epistles,  he  discoursed  on  retirement, 
unrestrained  grief,  duelling,  true  courtesy,  and  clerical  marriages, 
with  all  the  severity  of  his  Stoic  master.  And  when  a  letter  writer 
took  a  more  flippant  attitude  toward  life,  as  Nicholas  Breton  did, 
his  writing  is  still  exactly  like  his  essays  in  style  and  content. 

The  theory  of  style,  moreover,  applied  to  these  familiar  letters, 
was  precisely  adapted  to  the  essay;  whereas  the  peculiar  style  of 
the  character  encouraged  an  extravagance  in  expression  that  had  to 
be  outgrown.  William  Fulwood,  in  his  treatise  on  epistolography, 
scorned  the  use  of  ‘  ‘  rare  and  diffused  phrases,  or  inck-home  termes 
.  .  .  for  there  is  nothing  more  decent  than  to  keep  a  meane  in  all 
things.  ’  ’  Angel  Day,  also,  his  successor,  maintained  that  the  diction 
of  a  letter  should  be  choice  and  apt,  its  contents  brief,  and  its  ma¬ 
terial  well-ordered;  the  familiar  letter  should  be  “simple,  plaine, 
and  of  the  lowest  and  meanest  stile,  utterly  devoid  of  any  shadow 
of  hie  and  loftie  speaches.  ”127  This  is  simply  a  rewording  of 
Seneca’s  idea  that  the  correspondent  should  express  his  thoughts 
sincerely,  plainly,  and  without  useless  ornament.1218  This  theory 
prevailed  in  England.  James  Howell,  for  example,  said  that  an 
epistle  “should  be  short-coated,  and  closely  couched.”  Thomas 
Sprat  insisted  that  letters  should  possess  “a  Native  clearness  and 
shortness,”  and  that  in  them  “the  Souls  of  men  should  appear  un¬ 
dress’d.”129  Yet  the  writers  of  English  familiar  letters  could  not 
give  over  altogether  the  literary  artifices  that  they  were  accustomed 
to,  and  some  letters  like  some  essays  were  written  with  the  most  con¬ 
scious  effort. 

Many  of  the  familiar  letters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  therefore, 
are  virtually  essays,  either  real  or  feigned.  For  example,  mention 
might  be  made  of  the  Two  Essays  of  Love  and  Marriage,  published 

127  See  the  author’s  article  on  “Familiar  Letters”  in  Literary  Bypaths  of 
the  Benaissance. 

i2«  Letters,  nos.  40,  59,  75,  100. 

129  Life  and  Writings  of  Cowley.  1668. 
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in  1657.  The  first  epistle  was  supposedly  written  to  dissuade  a 
friend  from  love,  while  the  reply  was  penned  to  justify  the  passion. 
"As  for  thy  love-marrying,  I  reckon  it  both  the  paradise  and  purga¬ 
tory  of  fools,”  one  insists.  His  friend,  in  retort,  accuses  him  of  be¬ 
ing  4 4  no  more  competent  a  Judg,  then  a  Red-coat  is  of  a  Mootcase,  ’  ’ 
and  advises  him  to  “first  guide  your  own  Vessell  to  the  Port,  before 
you  take  another  to  your  management  and  steerage.”  Both  pieces 
pretend  to  be  letters,  but  in  reality  are  sprightly  essays,  done  under 
the  influence,  one  suspects,  of  Balzac  and  Voiture.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  century,  in  1696,  another  lady,  whose  name  was  withheld, 
published  Six  Familiar  Essays  upon  Marriage,  Crosses  in  Love, 
Sickness,  Death,  Loyalty,  and  Friendship.  She  spoke  of  her  effort 
with  humility,  realizing  how  far  Katherine  Philips  and  Aphra  Behn 
surpassed  her.  Especially,  she  begged  her  gentlemen  readers  to 
“overlook  a  womans  Errors,”  even  though  she  might  not  observe 
the  rules  of  grammar,  “false  English  being  particularly  intailed 
upon  the  Sex.”  She  assured  them  that  she  was  one  that  never 
promoted  Rebellion  against  their  “Arbitrary  Sway,”  and  that 
her  writing  at  least  kept  her  from  diversions  most  objectionable  to 
men,  dressing  and  “going  abroad.”  After  such  a  pert  and  inter¬ 
esting  preface,  the  reader  expects  too  much.  The  six  letters  that 
follow  are  rather  dull  and  loosely  organized.  The  first,  on  marriage, 
counsels  obedience  and  submission  in  the  wife.  The  “Essay  on  Loy¬ 
alty  ’  ’  gives  the  clue  that  the  author  was  a  Protestant  lady,  who  had 
left  England  4  4  highly  disgusted  in  the  last  Reign,  ’  ’  and  who  had  re¬ 
turned  too  late  to  enjoy  Queen  Mary’s  favor  at  court,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  had  retired  to  a  little  “comer  of  the  World.”  Another  es¬ 
say,  on  4  4  Crosses  in  Love,  ’  ’  is  enlivened,  like  the  essays  of  Addison, 
by  stories  of  Delia,  Strephon,  and  Philander.  Yet  the  promise  of 
the  sprightly  preface  is  hardly  fulfilled.130 

Even  when  the  letters  are  not  professedly  essays,  their  content 
and  style  are  often  like  the  periodical  literature  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign.  So  it  is  with  James  Howell’s  letters,  published  first  in  1645 
and  added  to  in  1647  and  1650.  In  this  racy  correspondence  he  may 
be  concerned  mainly  with  news.  Friends,  he  was  certain,  were 
eager  to  know  of  his  exploits.  Life,  too,  was  full  of  personal  in¬ 
terests,  and  much  was  going  on  in  the  world  around  him.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  was  an  inveterate  story-teller.  The  Epistolae  Ho-Elianae, 
therefore,  is  packed  with  gossip  of  all  kinds.  Nevertheless,  Howell ’s 
manner  is  often  that  of  an  essayist. 


iso  Many  other  essays  took  the  form  of  letters. 
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Howell  s  manner  is  always  personal,  as  Montaigne’s  was,  and  it 
was  mainly  by  this  inclusion  of  self  that  the  Englishman  was  able 
to  vitalize  the  stereotyped  form  of  letter.  He  talks  on  his  fortitude 
in  bearing  adversity;  he  scrutinizes  his  heart  and  finds  only  “a 
Cargazon  of  malignant  humours,  a  rabble  of  unruly  Passions”;  he 
admits  that  he  is  no  statue  and  finds  Stoic  morality  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  can  endure.131  He  is  apt,  also,  to  begin,  as  prelude  to  the 
news  of  the  day,  with  pleasant  little  disquisitions  on  love  and  friend¬ 
ship.  In  a  free,  informal  way,  likewise,  he  makes  his  comments  on 
womankind,  marriage,  swearing,  courtesy,  and  other  social  concerns. 
He  wrote  long  papers  in  series  on  language  and  the  religions  of  the 
world,  just  as  Addison  resumed  often  a  topic  begun  in  an  earlier 
number.132  Addison,  like  Howell,  discussed  the  modern  social  status 
of  the  Jews.  And  at  least  once,  Howell  introduced  a  “figurative 
story”  that  may  have  suggested  to  Addison  the  vision  of  Mirza.133 
Obviously,  Howell’s  collection  was  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  period¬ 
ical  literature  of  the  next  century. 

Addison’s  style,  of  course,  is  more  formal  and  reserved.  But 
Howell  often  catches  the  trick  of  the  periodical  essayist.  May  not 
one  find  in  the  periodicals  sentences  like  these :  “So  through  the 
sable  clouds  of  adverse  fortune,  one  may  make  a  truer  inspection 
into  the  breast  of  a  Friend,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  A  Bow  that  lies  a  while  unbent, 
and  a  Field  that  remains  fallow  for  a  time,  grow  never  the  worse  ?  ’  ’ 
Or  Howell  may  base  an  epistle  on  two  remarks  of  Seneca,  or  start 
another  with  Steele’s  chatty  informality:  “I  was  upon  point  of  go¬ 
ing  abroad  to  steal  a  solitary  walk.  ’  ’134  Here  is  true  Augustan  prose. 
One  may  rightly  feel,  therefore,  that  the  familiar  letter,  both  in 
purpose  and  execution,  stood  nearer  than  the  character  sketch  to 
the  normal  essay.  The  writing  of  character  sketches,  however,  was 
a  more  common  pastime  in  literary  circles,  and  it,  too,  had  a  strong 
influence.  Each  is  simply  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  essay;  the 
letter,  especially,  need  not  be  a  bit  different  from  the  true  moral 
essay.135 


131  Epistoloe,  1.6,  nos.  50,  51,  58. 

132  Ibid.,  1.1,  no.  9;  1.4,  no.  9;  1.5,  no.  11;  1.6,  nos.  55,  56,  57;  2.2,  nos.  4, 
24,  25;  2.2,  nos.  8-11;  2.2,  nos.  55-60;  1.6,  no.  14. 

133  Ihid.,  4.4,  no.  4. 

134  Ibid.,  1.16,  no.  55;  1.5,  no.  2;  1.6,  no.  50;  2.2.,  no.  50. 

135  H.  C.  Binkley’s  “Essays  and  Letter  Writing,”  Puhl.  M.  L.  A.,  vol.  41,  pp. 
342-361,  and  W.  L.  MacDonald’s  The  Beginning  of  the  English  Essay,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  Studies,  1914,  were  not  at  hand  when  I  wrote  the  studies  of 
the  Character  and  the  Familiar  Letter  in  Literary  Bypaths  of  the  Eenaissanoe. 
New  Haven,  1924. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

PARADOXES  AND  PROBLEMS 

Other  prose  essayists,  branching  off  in  this  way  into  a  special 
field,  developed  the  paradox  and  the  problem.  Neither  in  itself, 
strictly  speaking,  is  an  essay ;  bnt  they  are  closely  akin  to  it  in  form, 
many  were  written  by  essayists,  and  they  greatly  encouraged  the 
habit  of  inquiry  and  independent  thinking  on  which  the  essay  is 
based. 

Paradoxes  and  problems  alike  had  their  origin  in  antiquity. 
Cicero  composed  a  collection  of  essays,  in  each  of  which  he  supported 
the  less  commonly  accepted  view  of  some  concept  or  principle.  He 
argued  in  these  short  essays,  for  example,  that  virtue  is  the  only 
good,  that  a  virtuous  man  lacks  none  of  the  essentials  of  happiness, 
and  that  only  the  wise  man  is  free  and  rich.  Cicero  called  these  ef¬ 
forts  paradoxes,  “because  they  are  remarkable  and  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  all  men,”  and  he  declared  that  “a  complete  Stoic  both 
holds  those  notions  which  certainly  do  not  approve  themselves  to 
the  common  people ;  and  belongs  to  that  sect  which  aims  at  no  em¬ 
bellishments,  and  does  not  spin  out  an  argument.”  Each  piece  is  a 
neat  bit  of  exposition  and  argument  combined,  with  illustrations  to 
make  the  case  persuasive.  Such  philosophical  consideration  of  both 
sides  of  a  question  would  promote  the  freedom  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  that  the  essay  needed — the  spirit  of  rational  inquiry. 

The  problem  served  the  same  purpose,  and  carries  one  back  to  as 
remote  a  time.  One  such  collection  of  questions  and  answers,  bear¬ 
ing  mainly  on  scientific  matters,  was  long  attributed  to  Aristotle. 
Actually,  these  problems  were  gathered  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  by  some  disciple  of  Theophrastus  and  Hippocrates.  But  they 
were  translated  into  English  in  1597  as  the  Problemes  of  Aristotle 
and  carried  with  them  the  influence  of  his  great  name.  In  the  same 
way,  Philo  Judaeus,  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  first  century  in 
Alexandria,  ansAvered  questions  that  had  arisen  in  his  mind  during 
the  reading  of  Genesis.  Here,  and  in  the  Paradoxes  of  Cicero,  one 
finds  these  two  special  types  of  essay  in  their  earliest  stage — a  ser¬ 
ious  contribution  to  philosophical  speculation  and  a  step  forward  in 
the  quest  of  truth. 
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Two  other  important  books  encouraged  the  same  tendency  to  ra¬ 
tional  speculation.  The  Offiairme  of  Ravisius  Textor  presents  in 
this  same  fashion  both  sides  of  certain  questions,  such  as  the  value 
of  learning.136  And  in  the  IJypotyposes  of  Sextus  Empiricus  the 
sceptical  doctrines  of  Pyrrhonism  are  plainly  expounded.  All 
knowledge  is  relative,  Sextus  taught,  and  it  is  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  truth  from  falsehood.  Hence  tranquility  of  mind  is  of  more 
real  good  than  anything  that  external  circumstances  can  offer,  and 
this  can  be  had  only  as  we  learn  to  examine  both  sides  of  all  ques¬ 
tions,  to  set  one  against  another,  and  to  hold  a  positive  judgment  in 
abeyance.  Sceptics  are  the  real  seekers  after  truth.  In  his  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  sceptical  tropes,  Sextus  not  only  justifies  the  validity  of 
the  paradox,  but  writes  in  that  vein  himself.  In  the  tenth  trope, 
for  example,  he  shows  that  our  concepts  of  right  and  wrong  have  no 
reality,  that  those  concepts  are  subject  to  change,  and  that  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  is  commonly  deemed  right,  is  of  equal  good.  Such 
a  philosophy  could  never  promote  a  dogmatical  criticism  of  life, 
such  as  is  found  in  many  moral  essays;  but  it  did  stimulate  the 
sceptical  tendencies  of  Montaigne  and  his  followers,  and  served 
both  as  authority  and  example  for  the  writers  of  paradox. 

In  the  second  stage  of  their  development,  the  paradoxes  are  only 
partly  serious  and  have  taken  on  a  humorous  and  ironic  air.  In 
that  form,  the  paradox  is  both  a  philosophical  exposition  and  a  jeu 
d’ esprit.  So  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  Encomium  Morice  of  Erasmus, 
possibly  the  earliest  paradox  of  this  kind.  It  was  written  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1511  as  a  professed  declamation  of  Folly  in  her  own  defense. 
In  its  condemnation  of  the  universal  folly  of  mankind,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  old  Pyrrhic  attitude  toward  life.  Erasmus  shows 
that  philosophers  make  bad  rulers,  and  that  all  human  wisdom  is 
undermined  by  error  and  foolishness.  But  the  author  then  turns  to 
ridicule  the  less  inevitable,  self-imposed,  follies  of  mankind— the 
bestial  hunters,  the  extravagant  rich,  the  stupid  grammarians, 
schoolmasters,  princes,  cardinals,  and  even  the  Pope.  Here  satire 
and  humor  combine.  Finally,  Erasmus  swings  back  to  his  original 
position,  as  he  proves,  from  garbled  and  misused  Biblical  texts,  that 
Solomon,  St.  Paul,  and  even  Christ  himself  all  joined  in  praise  of 
folly.  It  is  an  extended  paradox,  partly  serious  and  partly  fantas¬ 
tical,  on  man’s  universal  shortcomings. 

The  same  is  true  of  Cornelius  Agrippa’s  Be  Incertitudine  et 


136  See  above,  p.  15. 
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Vanitate  Scientiarum,  in  which  philosophical  scepticism  again  takes 
the  form  of  paradox.  The  book  is  filled  with  the  erudition  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  furnishes  many  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
ideas  and  customs  of  that  time.  But  all  that  man  knows,  Agrippa 
insists,  brings  only  evil;  there  is  “nothing  more  destructive  to  the 
well-being  of  Men,  or  to  the  Salvation  of  our  Souls,  than  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  themselves.”  He  laughs  at  the  pretensions  of  the 
grammarians,  who  fondly  imagine  that  they  control  a  language’s 
development.  He  censures  poetry  as  the  “architect  of  falsehood 
and  the  preserver  of  idle  and  fond  opinions.  ’  ’  Historians,  also,  are 
dishonest,  and  orators,  vain  babblers,  while  the  art  of  music  is  but 
“a  Vagrant,  wandring  up  and  down  after  sordid  hire.”  Save  in 
the  word  of  God  there  is  no  truth. 

So  earnestness  and  nonsense  merge  in  this  lengthy  paradox.  For 
that  alone  it  never  would  have  held  the  reader’s  interest.  To  men 
of  its  own  day  it  offered,  in  addition,  a  good  deal  of  information 
regarding  the  origin  of  writing,  French  historians,  the  customs  of 
remote  peoples,  and  much  else.  Numerous  sections  of  the  book  are 
simply  informative  essays.  We,  of  course,  have  outgrown  that 
service.  But  for  us  the  work  affords  many  glimpses  into  the  social 
life  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  courtiers  appear— “those  Huffing 
Thraso’s  who  are  mad  with  Pride,  Luxury,  and  Pomp.”  After 
them  come  the  doctors  and  the  apothecaries  with  all  their  tricks  and 
shams.  Court  ladies,  merchants,  and  paymasters,  who  “are  little 
better  than  Merchants,  a  thieving  Generation  of  Men,  ’  ’  appear  too. 
One  sees  also  the  state  of  agriculture  at  the  time,  and  fishing,  and 
war.  The  Uncertainty  of  Sciences  is  now  a  valuable  social  docu¬ 
ment,  as  it  once  was  a  handbook  of  useful  information.  Its  author, 
however,  intended  it  partly  as  a  serious  consideration  of  man’s  in¬ 
tellectual  weakness,  and  partly  as  a  clever  paradox  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  readers.  Possibly  the  latter  purpose  weighed  heavier ; 
for  its  first  French  translator  recommended  it  as  a  pleasant  book 
that  would  greatly  help  casuists  who  wished  to  uphold  unorthodox 
beliefs.137 

The  upholding  of  such  heterodox  ideas  became  more  and  more  a 
diversion  for  clever  men.  The  paradox  then  advanced  to  its  third 
stage,  when  seriousness  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  author  pur¬ 
sued  his  fantastic  argument  simply  to  display  intellectual  adroit- 

137  Aug.  Prost.  Les  Sciences  et  les  Arts  Occultes,  vol.  1,  pp.  90  et  seq.  Paris, 
1881.  P.  Villey.  Les  Sources  et  Involution  des  Essaies  de  Montaigne,  vol. 
2,  pp.  176-177.  Paris,  1908. 
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ness.  Such  was  the  Paradoxe  contre  l’ Amour,  in  1581,  and  such 
were  all  the  futile  debates  against  learning  and  letters  and  virtue. 
All  show  the  old  sceptical  fondness  for  taking  the  wrong  side  of  an 
argument,  but  none  has  really  a  serious  purpose. 

A  good  deal  of  this  paradoxical  reasoning  appeared  in  1515  in 
the  Epistolae  Ob  scar  or  urn  Virorum.  The  letters  were  composed 
probably  by  Crotus  Rubianus  and  Ulrich  von  Hutton  in  their 
coterie  of  friends  at  Erfurt,  to  assail  the  foes  of  Reuchlin  and  the 
New  Learning.  Mercilessly  the  orthodox  clerical  party  is  ridiculed 
for  its  ignorance,  pedantry,  and,  incidentally,  immorality.  To  ridi¬ 
cule  the  casuistry  of  the  churchmen,  they  are  set  to  discussing  the 
meaning  of  the  title  of  the  book.  One  who  sees  in  it  a  mystical  sig¬ 
nificance  argues  that  truth  lies  always  in  obscurity,  and,  like  the 
upholders  of  all  paradox,  gathers  his  arguments  from  unexpected 
places.  In  another  letter,  a  churchman  discloses  the  quandry  that 
he  is  in  and  asks  for  help.  At  dinner  one  day,  he  had  found  a  chick 
in  his  egg,  and,  lest  the  inn-keeper  see  it  and  charge  him  for  it,  he 
had  hastily  gulped  it  down.  Then,  remembering  that  it  was  Friday, 
he  became  troubled.  Was  the  chick  flesh  or  could  it  be  classed,  like 
the  grubs  in  cheese,  as  fish  ?  It  was  a  fine  question  for  his  casuistical 
friend.  A  third  letter  presents  several  problems:  why  predicant 
friars  chant  more  loudly  than  others;  was  St.  Thomas  or  St. 
Dominic  the  holier  man;  will  Pfferkom  abjure  the  Christian  faith? 
Or  the  paradox  may  lie  in  a  foolish  syllogism  proving  that  Caesar 
did  not  write  the  Commentaries.  Or  still  more  like  the  accepted 
paradoxes,  the  argument  holds  that  lechery  is  no  sin.  It  can  hardly 
be  called  a  virtue,  to  be  sure.  But  Samson  had  his  affair  of  the 
heart,  and  Solomon  had  his  three  hundred  wives  and  unnumbered 
concubines,  yet  both  received  God’s  favor.  Being  no  stronger  than 
Samson  or  wiser  than  Solomon,  the  amorous  churchman  argues 
that  he,  too,  may  have  his  mistress.  So  he  addresses  to  her  some  of 
the  passionate  songs  of  the  Canticles,  and  clinches  it  all  with  the 
erroneous  syllogism,  that,  if  Amor  is  love  and  God  is  love,  then 
Amor  can  not  be  a  sin.138  None  of  this  is  written  for  the  sake  of 
paradox.  The  authors  were  ridiculing  the  pedantry  and  bigotry  of 
their  opponents.  But  many  passages  in  the  letters  resemble  the 
paradox  as  Erasmus  had  written  it. 

Possibly  Ortensio  Lando  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  paradox 
in  this  form.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  humanists  of  the 


i ze,  Epistolae,  2.1;  2.26;  2.47;  1.42;  1.13. 
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Italian  Renaissance.  His  first  book,  in  1534,  had  contained  two 
dialogues.  In  the  first,  Cicero’s  defects  of  style  were  exposed  and 
he  was  condemned  to  exile ;  in  the  second,  Cicero’s  style  was  justified 
and  the  penalty  was  revoked.  Lando  here  showed  the  Pyrrhonie 
skill  in  handling  both  sides  of  a  question.  Especially  gifted  for  just 
this  play  of  wit,  Lando  did  really  his  best  work  in  the  volume  of 
Paradossi  that  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1543.  These  paradoxes 
attempt  to  show  that  poverty  is  better  than  wealth ;  ugliness,  than 
beauty ;  blindness,  than  the  enjoyment  of  sight ;  and  folly,  than  wis¬ 
dom.  It  is  also  better  to  be  ill  than  in  health;  to  weep  than  to 
laugh ;  and  to  lie  in  prison  than  to  walk  free.  Boccaccio,  further¬ 
more,  is  not  worth  reading ;  Aristotle  was  a  wicked,  ignorant  man ; 
and  Cicero  was  unskilled  both  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Lando ’s 
arguments  are  fantastic.  Did  not  Solomon  assert  that  weeping  sur¬ 
passes'  laughter?139  Did  Christ  ever  laugh?  Is  not  eternal  life 
promised  to  the  sorrowful,  and  do  we  not  respect  the  laughing 
Heraclitus  less  than  grief-stricken  Democritus?  Obviously,  weep¬ 
ing  is  superior  to  laughter.  Such  are  the  Paradossi. 

Lando ’s  clever  paradoxes  were  freely  translated  into  French  by 
Charles  Estienne,  the  printer  of  King  Henry,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Renaissance.140  In  the  work  itself  there  is  nothing 
new ;  but  Estienne  had  an  interesting  apology  to  offer  for  the  work. 
Truth,  he  believed,  is  made  more  clear  for  its  being  placed  beside 
falsehood ;  and  a  lawyer  has  his  wits  quickened  by  willfully  support¬ 
ing  the  weaker  side  of  an  argument.  In  writing  paradoxes — argu¬ 
ments  “c’est  a  dire,  contraires  a  V  opinion  de  la  pluspart  des 
hommes” — one  is  hard  put  to  it  to  find  proofs,  authorities,  and  ex¬ 
amples.  The  reader,  on  his  part,  is  captivated  by  the  novelty  and 
unexpectedness  of  such  reasoning.  That  was  the  twofold  profit  that 
Estienne  anticipated  from  the  republication  of  Lando ’s  jeu  d’ 
esprit. 

In  1602  Estienne ’s  volume  was  translated  into  English,  sup¬ 
posedly  by  the  dramatist,  Thomas  Lodge,  under  the  title:  Para¬ 
doxes  against  common  opinion :  delated  in  form  of  declamations  in 
place  of  publique  censure :  onelie  to  exercise  yoong  unties  in  diffi¬ 
cult  matters.  No  perfect  copy  of  this  English  translation  is  known. 

139  This  question  appeared  later  in  Dunton’s  Athenian  Mercury.  See  below 
p.  115. 

140  Paradoxes,  ce  sont  propos  contre  la  commune  opinion:  debatuz,  en  forme 
de  Declamations  forenses :  pour  exerciter  les  jeunes  esprits,  en  causes  diff idles. 
Pans.  1553. 
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But  in  the  four  declamations  contained  in  the  copy  that  I  have  seen, 
the  translator  follows  Estienne  closely.  Lodge,  however,  in  arguing 
that  ignorance  is  preferable  to  knowledge,  omits  the  case  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who,  according  to  Estienne,  “eut  la  teste  tranchee  en 
Angleterre.”  To  that  detail,  some  of  the  authorities  in  London 
might  have  objected. 

One  of  Lando ’s  paradoxes,  at  least,  was  translated  directly  from 
the  original  by  an  Englishman.  In  1634  a  little  volume  called 
Hygiasticon  appeared  at  Cambridge.  It  contained  Ferrar’s  version 
of  Lessius’s  treatise  on  dietetics,  George  Herbert’s  rendering  of 
Luigi  Cornaro’s  discourse  on  long  life,  and  a  short  dissertation  on 
“A  Spare  Diet”  translated  from  the  twenty-fourth  paradox  of 
Lando.141  Lando  never  wrote  one  better.  There  is  plenty  of  clever¬ 
ness  to  it,  and  just  enough  truth  breaking  through  the  crust  of 
nonsense  to  warrant  the  serious  thought  with  which  it  ends. 

As  Lando ’s  Paradossi  did  much  to  establish  the  paradox,  so  his 
Miscellaneae  Quaestiones  and  Quattro  Libri  de  Dubbi  helped  largely 
in  creating  the  vogue  of  the  problem.  Only  three  books  of  these 
"doubts”  appeared  in  1553,  for  the  "amorous”  questions  were  too 
indecent  to  escape  the  licenser,  and  they  were  published  later,  after 
the  “natural,”  "miscellaneous,”  and  "religious”  questions.  The 
queries  that  Lando  answers  are  indeed  strange.  Why  are  women 
and  children  so  ready  to  weep  ?  Why  do  women  love  soldiers  more 
than  men  of  letters?  Why  is  it  harmful  to  talk  at  meals?  Why 
does  fire  hold  under  ashes?  Sometimes,  one  question  prompts  an¬ 
other,  and  the  reader  finds  himself  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  a 
catechism.  The  ‘  ‘  amorous  ’  ’  questions  do  not  bear  repetition  ;  but 
the  numerous  scientific  questions,  regarding  the  spots  on  the  moon’s 
surface,  the  impurity  of  stagnant  water,  and  many  other  then  un¬ 
settled  points  in  natural  history,  are  invariably  interesting,  even  if 
the  answers  are  never  correct.142 

Although  only  a  few  of  Lando ’s  queries,  apart  from  the  one 
group,  are  licentious  and  paradoxical,  Tomaso  Buoni’s  collection 
has  a  greater  significance  in  its  relation  to  the  essay.143  In  the  "Dis¬ 
course  on  Beauty,”  Buoni  proves,  largely  by  descriptive  specifica- 

141  W.  E.  A.  Axon.  The  Frugal  Life.  That  a  Spare  Diet  is  letter  than  a 
Splendid  and  Sumptuous.  Manchester,  1899. 

142  The  book  was  translated  into  French  in  1570  as  Questions  Diverses.  Some 
of  the  questions  and  answers  appeared  in  Dunton ’s  Athenian  Gazette. 

ns  Academiche  Lettioni  di  tutte  le  specie  de  gli  Amori  Humam.  1605.  Prob- 
lemes  of  Beautie  and  all  Humane  Affections.  .  .  .  Translated  into  English  by 
S.  L.  (Samuel  Lennard),  London,  1606. 
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tion,  that  the  world  is  filled  with  beauty  and  that  from  it  man  may 
rise  to  God.  Objects  of  beauty,  in  fact,  are  but  “so  many  goades, 
which  by  a  sweete  kind  of  invitation  pricke  us  forwarde  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  originall  fountaine  of  all  good.”  Hence  in  the 
arrangement  of  questions  and  answers  that  follow  this  introductory 
Platonic  discourse,  Buoni  rises  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  mind. 

Buoni ’s  answers,  however,  which  might  easily  have  been  brief  es¬ 
says,  follow  a  rather  stereotyped  plan.  To  the  query,  why  is  Beauty 
so  universal,  he  offers  four  suggestions,  each  introduced  by  “per¬ 
haps.  ’  ’  Since  that  is  the  invariable  procedure  in  the  volume,  about 
all  that  was  considered  was  the  placing  of  the  most  telling  suggestion 
last.  So  to  the  Platonic  question,  “Why  doth  the  Beautie  of  the 
mincle  alwayes  helpe,  and  that  of  the  body  oftentimes  hurt,  ’  ’  Buoni ’s 
final  word  is:  “Or  perhappes  because  the  Beautye  of  the  minde 
doth  alwaies  bring  forth  good  fruite,  and  makes  men  temperate, 
just,  valiant,  wise,  but  that  of  the  body  guideth  us  to  luxury,  want- 
onnesse,  and  all  kind  of  infamous  intemperancy.  ’ ’144 

Alessandro  Tassoni  published  in  1608  a  somewhat  similar  collec¬ 
tion  of  questions,  which  grew  into  the  more  comprehensive  volumes 
of  1612  and  1620,  the  Varietd  di  Pensieri  and  Pensieri  Diversi. 
They  contain  expositions  of  all  sorts  of  philosophical,  literary,  his¬ 
torical,  and  scientific  questions.  In  the  sixth  book  he  deals  with 
human  passions  and  habits ;  in  the  eighth,  with  the  customs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  peoples ;  and  in  parts  of  the  seventh,  ninth,  and  tenth,  with 
literary  questions.  He  gives  his  opinion  of  Homer;  he  takes  sides 
in  the  controversy  between  the  partizans  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns;  and  really  makes  some  approach  toward  modern  literary 
criticism.145 

The  paradox  in  all  three  stages  of  its  development  was  'written  in 
England.  One  finds  first  simple  expositions  of  unusual  or  heterodox 
ideas.  This,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  is  just  what  a 
paradox  should  be.  There  were,  for  example,  the  Christian  Para¬ 
doxes  attributed  to  Francis  Bacon,  which  aim  to  show  that  the  Chris- 
tion  must  believe  and  act  contrary  to  the  principles  of  reason.146 
Then  there  are  the  Foure  Paradoxes,  or  Politique  Discourses,  two 

144  Problemes  of  Beautie,  p.  47. 

145  E.  Schiffer,  Tassoni  in  Franlcreich,  Berlin,  1915,  does  not  tliink  that 
Tassoni  had  any  influence  on  French  criticism. 

“#  WorTcs  J.  Spedding,  ed.,  vol.  2,  pp.  289-297.  First  published  in  Eemains, 
1648.  Spedding  thinks  that  the  style  is  not  like  Bacon’s. 
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by  Thomas  Digges  on  military  discipline,  and  two  by  his  son  on  the 
glory  of  war  and  warriors.  Walter  Carey  in  1627  developed  the 
paradox,  ‘  ‘  Our  Fathers  were  very  rich  with  little,  and  we  poor  with 
much.”147  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  likewise,  offered  his  Moral  Para¬ 
dox  :  Maintaining,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  he  Vertuous  then  Viti- 
ous.  And  finally,  Sir  William  Cornwallis  offered  his  Praise  of  King 
Richard  as  an  apparently  serious  defence  of  that  king.  The  reader 
is  disabused  only  at  the  end  in  a  sentence  that  reminds  us  of  one  of 
DeQuincey’s  on  murder:  “He  was  neither  luxurious,  nor  an  Epi¬ 
cure,  nor  given  to  any  riot,  nor  to  excesse,  neither  in  apparell  nor 
play :  for  had  he  been  touched  with  any  of  these  vices,  doubtlesse 
they  which  object  lesser  crimes,  would  not  have  omitted  these.”148 

English  writers,  however,  handled  the  paradox  more  effectively 
for  purely  humorous  effect.  Among  Sir  William  Cornwallis’s  para¬ 
doxes  one  finds  “The  Prayse  of  Nothing,”  “The  Prayse  of  the 
French  Pockes,  ’  ’  and  a  defence  of  the  proposition  that  it  is  good  to 
be  in  debt.  This  last  rests  on  the  assertion:  “There  is  nothing 
good  or  great  in  the  world,  but  that  it  borroweth  something  from 
others  to  make  it  great,  or  lendeth  to  another  to  make  it  good.” 
Proof  for  this  contention  is  drawn  from  natural  and  human  history. 
One  thinks  of  Lamb’s  specious  argument  in  “The  Two  Races  of 
Men”  in  reading  the  sentence:  “With  what  dearenesse  have  both 
gods  and  good  men  countenanced  and  graced  debtors.  ’  ’  Cornwallis 
pitied  Seneca,  who  blushed  on  borrowing  money,  and  believed  that 
Chaucer  forfeited  his  wreath  of  bayes  when  he  prayed  his  purse  to 
keep  him  out  of  debt.  All  this  is  precisely  the  foolery  of  the  late 
paradox.  But  in  the  end,  Cornwallis  changed  tune  and  resolved  to 
live  in  debt  to  God  and  to  render  his  spirit  back  to  his  creator  with 
the  supplication,  Domine,  dimitte  dehita  mea. 

There  were  other  paradoxes,  even  earlier,  like  this.  The  Mirrour 
of  Madnes,  or  a  Paradoxe  maintayning  Madnes  to  he  most  excellent 
appeared  in  1576.  One  after  another  the  ancient  philosophers  are 
arraigned  and  convicted  of  madly  following  false  ideals  of  life.  At 
the  end,  Madness  is  pictured,  “in  all  her  pompe,  ruffe,  and  jolitye, 

147  The  Present  State  of  England.  1627. 

14*  Essay es  of  Certaine  Paradoxes.  London,  1616.  See  also  Edward  Dyer’s 
Prayse  of  Nothing.  1585.  Reprinted  in  Miscellanies  of  the  Fuller  Worthies 
Library.  See  too  the  paradoxes  in  verse,  Paradox  against  Liberty  and  the  Para¬ 
dox  against  Life,  written  in  1679  and  1681  by  the  lords  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower. 
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riding  into  the  Capitol  thorow  the  Romane  gates.”149  All  this  is 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Erasmus. 

John  Donne  combined  both  paradoxes  and  problems  in  a  single 
volume.150  In  its  complete,  final  form,  it  contained  twelve  para¬ 
doxes,  eighteen  problems,  two  characters,  and  the  essay,  “Of 
Valour,”  already  noticed.  The  paradoxes  affirm  such  propositions 
as  “That  only  cowards  dare  die,”  and  “That  Nature  is  our  worst 
guide.”  They  show  plainly  Donne’s  intellectual  subtlety  and  his 
fondness  for  strange  turns  of  thought.  In  the  vein  of  the  ordinary 
paradox,  he  affirmed:  “Every  simple  Fellow  can  bespeake  the 
change  of  the  Moone  a  great  while  beforehand :  But  I  would  faine 
have  the  learnedst  man  so  skilfull,  as  to  tell  when  the  simplest 
Woman  meaneth  to  varie.”  But  as  a  rule,  his  reasoning  does  not 
follow  the  beaten  way  of  the  paradox,  and  is  more  difficult  to  grasp. 
“Between  cowardice  and  despaire,”  he  wrote,  “Valour  is  gendred; 
and  so  the  Discord  of  Extreames  begets  all  vertues,  but  of  the  like 
things  there  is  no  issue  without  a  miracle.”  In  such  passages, 
flashes  of  Donne’s  restless,  tormenting  genius  break  forth.  He  was 
by  nature  as  well  fitted  for  paradox  as  was  Lando,  and  he  offered 
the  same  justification  for  their  existence  as  Lando ’s  translator  gave : 
“All  the  rich  benefits  we  can  frame  to  our  selves  in  Concord,  is  but 
an  Even  conservation  of  things,”  while  “Discord  is  never  so  barren 
that  it  affords  no  fruit.  ’  ’151 

Donne’s  Problemes  closely  resemble  these  Paradoxes  in  brevity 
and  emphasis  as  well  as  in  spirit ;  but  of  course  differ  from  them  in 
their  mode  of  approach  to  their  theme.  Eighteen  questions  in  all 
are  presented  and  answered,  such  as  4  4  Why  die  none  for  Love  now.  ’  ’ 
In  his  replies,  Donne,  like  Buoni,  depended  largely  on  the  interroga¬ 
tive  sentence,  whereas  the  paradoxes  are  made  up  of  plain,  and  ap¬ 
parently  serious,  affirmations.  The  same  union  of  the  two  forms  is 
found  in  Paradoxical  Assertions  and  Philosophical  Problems}52 
Some  of  the  paradoxes  are  like  Lando ’s.  But  even  in  arguing  propo¬ 
sitions  like  “Imprisonment  is  better  than  liberty,”  the  author 
depends  on  clever  phrasing  more  than  on  misapplied  learning.  The 

149  Translated  by  James  Sandford.  See  also  Henry  Peacliam ’s  Paradox  in 
Praise  of  a  Dunce.  To  Smectymnuus.  1642. 

iso  London,  1633.  Reprinted  with  additions  in  1652.  The  eighteenth  problem 
was  added  to  the  rest  in  the  reprint  of  1923.  These  pieces  were  written  prob¬ 
ably  as  early  as  1600.  See  above,  p.  51. 

151  Paradoxes  and  Problems.  London,  1923,  pp.  2,  11,  9. 

152  By  R.  H.  London,  1659.  Attributed  to  Heath. 
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problems  of  the  second  part  are  more  ribald.  Whether  a  philosopher 
would  be  really  much  concerned  to  know  why  a  fair  woman  is  said 
to  be  like  a  fish  below  the  waist,  or  why  cuckolds  are  supposed  to 
wear  horns,  or  why  men  talk  most  glibly  and  loudly  in  their  cups, 
one  may  doubt.  Such,  however,  are  the  problems  broached,  and  the 
answers  are  short  and  paradoxical  essays. 

Another  collection  of  paradoxes  advanced  the  praises  of  lousiness, 
treachery,  beggary,  the  French  pox,  blindness,  madness,  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  Nothing.153  Lando’s  subject  matter  is  closely  copied, 
but  the  paradoxes  are  vapid  enough.  However  ribald,  though, 
some  of  the  essays  may  be,  “S.  S.”  has  this  justification  to  offer. 
He  professes  that  his  ‘  ‘  ends  are  very  honest,  harmlesse,  and  void  of 
Insipid  scurrility,  or  dangerous  Drollery;  an  Essay  only  of  what 
may  be  done.”  Simply  to  display  his  wit  and  literary  skill,  that  is, 
he  attempted  ‘  ‘  by  a  kind  of  novel  Alchimie  to  turn  Tin  into  Silver, 
and  Copper  into  Gold.  ’  ’ 

Other  problems  came  to  London  from  Paris.  In  1643  Theo- 
phraste  Renaudot  published  reports  of  scientific  conferences  held 
every  Monday  at  the  ‘  ‘  Grand-Coq  de  la  rue  de  la  Calandre.  ’  ’  Topics 
were  proposed  for  discussion,  and  the  views  expressed  were  record¬ 
ed.  One  man  seemingly  defers  to  authority  and  common  opinion; 
another  takes  the  sceptic’s  point  of  view.  For  example,  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  unlikely  that  a  lion  would  be  frightened  by  a  cock ’s  crow¬ 
ing  since  a  wolf  is  not  terrified  by  the  bleating  of  a  sheep.  Although 
a  general  collection  of  these  papers  was  not  published  before  1664, 
several  were  printed  in  London  as  early  as  1640.  Whether  there  be 
anything  new  in  the  world ;  what  is  to  be  most  esteemed,  wit,  judg¬ 
ment,  or  courage ;  whether  truth  begets  hatred ;  why  dead  bodies 
bleed  in  the  presence  of  the  slayers ;  and  whether  the  lion  is  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  cock, — all  these  were  translated  in  London  as  early  as 
1640.  They  resemble  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Vulgar  Errors  more 
nearly  than  the  problem,  for  their  purpose  is  more  directly  the 
truth ;  but  the  turn  for  paradox  is  there  also. 

John  Hall  of  Durham  was  one  of  the  last  important  writers  of 
paradox154  in  the  century.  The  author,  whose  essays  have  already 
been  noticed,  justified  his  fantastic  play  of  wit  by  the  example  of 
Cicero,  Cornwallis,  and  Donne.  A  few  of  his  pieces  were  published 


153  Paradoxes  or  Encomions.  By  S.  S.  London,  1653. 

i5i  Paradoxes  by  J.  de  la  Salle.  London,  1653.  See  above,  pp.  49-50. 
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in  1650  without  the  author’s  consent,  and  a  complete  edition  was 
edited  by  his  friend,  John  Davies,  in  1653. 

The  first  paradox,  *  ‘  That  an  absolute  tyranny  is  the  best  govern¬ 
ment,”  might  be  taken,  in  large  part,  as  a  serious  argument.  The 
second,  “That  Content  is  but  lazy  Patience,  if  not  misery,”  is  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  really  an  argumentative  essay  directed  against  philoso¬ 
phers  who  have  lauded  content.  “The  sluggish  Name  of  content 
never  came  from  any  other  forge  then  the  dull  multitude,”  and  is 
to  be  “accounted  one  of  those  Grotesco  Maximes,  and  willy- with- 
wishes,  that  doe  so  disfigure  and  misguide  the  life  of  man.  ’  ’  Others 
of  the  paradoxes  are  more  extreme.  One  of  the  cleverest  proves 
that  “women  ought  to  govern  States  rather  than  Men,”  since  “a 
Scepter  is  not  more  heavy  than  a  distaff,  and  a  cap  of  State  very 
near  as  soon  made  and  embellisht  as  some  headtires.  ”  Women 
would  rule  by  their  beauty ;  they  would  bring  the  world  peace ; 
they  would  be  clever  in  deceit.  If  they  are  by  nature  inconstant, 
then  “they  can  turn  and  tack  about  according  as  the  winde  serves.” 
Their  pride  will  be  fitting  in  majesty,  and,  if  they  are  cruel,  we  may 
well  remember  that  no  “King,  take  the  wisest  or  the  best,  ever 
boggl’d  much  if  a  head  or  two  were  in  his  way.”  In  other  pieces, 
Hall  argued  that  women  ought  to  go  naked,  that  it  is  the  pleasantest 
life  to  be  always  in  danger,  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  bed-ridden 
than  strong,  since  “surely  a  quiet  and  sedentary  posture  of  life, 
wherein  a  man  is  in  a  manner  naturally  disfranchis’d  of  forrain 
and  outward  disturbances,  and  wholly  collected  into  himself,  must 
be  much  a  braver  posture  of  life,  and  more  suitable,  to  that  high 
and  contemplative  nature,  which  his  great  maker  hath  endowed  him 
with.  ’  ’  Lando  had  written  on  this  same  theme,  and  Hall ’s  paradoxes 
are  only  a  late  example  of  the  same  sort  of  literary  diversion. 

However  far  from  the  moral  essays  these  paradoxes  and  problems 
may  be,  they  deserve  consideration  as  a  branch  or  division  of  the 
essay  as  a  whole.  They  first  arose  in  a  search  for  the  truth.  They 
fostered  the  rational,  inquiring  spirit  that  the  essay  demands.  And 
they  were  written  in  short  prose  paragraphs.  Especially  after  the 
paradox  had  ceased  to  be  serious,  their  authors  were  prone  to  justify 
their  existence.  Francis  Osborn  simply  voiced  the  opinion  of  all 
who  sought  truth  in  unexpected  places  when  he  declared :  ‘  ‘  Nor 

are  any  so  like  to  discover  new  Truths  as  such  as  march  by  them¬ 
selves  and  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  others.  Curious  Ideas  being 
like  Precious  Stones,  sooner  stumbled  upon  and  found  in  places 
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least  looked  for,  than  started  by  the  Direction  of  any  that  went  be¬ 
fore.”155  So  he  would  allow  “rambling  Wits  ...  to  be  indulged, 
because  by  crumbling  their  Conjectures  on  all  Subjects,  they  have 
in  every  Age  further  inriched  the  World,  than  solider  understand¬ 
ings  are  known  to  have  done.”  Osborn  is  writing  nobly  in  defence 
of  free  thought.  But  the  clever  and  notorious  Tom  Brown,  “of 
facetious  memory,  ’  ’  would  have  offered  the  same  excuse  for  his  two 
paradoxes  on  drunkenness  and  poverty.  So  at  least  did  the  author 
of  the  Paradox  TJse full  for  the  Times,  written  when  the  Puritan  dis¬ 
sensions  were  at  their  height.  He  offered  to  prove  “that  oftentimes 
good  doth  come  of  evill,  wisdom  from  folly,  and  light  out  of  dark- 
nesse.  ’  ’ 

155  Conjectural  Queries,  or  Problematical  Paradoxes.  London,  1683. 


CHAPTER  IX 

LATE  BEGINNINGS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

Most  of  the  forms  of  essay  hitherto  considered  have  undeniably 
the  flavor  of  the  older  world.  There  were  other  types,  however,  that 
grew  so  slowly  that  they  did  not  fully  mature  until  a  later  time,  or 
that  rose  to  a  new  popularity  in  slightly  changed  form  as  the  cen¬ 
tury  wore  away.  The  moral  essay,  for  example,  accommodated  it¬ 
self  to  the  ever  changing  social  habits  and  principles  of  its  London 
audience  and  at  last  became  the  exponent  of  the  practical,  rational¬ 
istic  ethics  of  the  Augustan  Age.  But  other  forms  of  essay  are  even 
more  conspicuously  the  product  of  these  later  times.  The  maxim, 
which  had  influenced  Bacon  directly  before  1597,  under  French  in¬ 
fluences  became  again  a  dominant  force;  the  critical  essay  won  a 
place  for  itself  that  it  had  never  held  before;  and  the  periodical 
essay  that  appeared  with  the  earliest  English  papers,  was  started 
on  its  triumphant  way. 

The  maxim,  following  the  general  trend  of  the  essay  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  century,  shows  the  ever  increasing  influence  of 
French  thought  and  style.  What  Englishmen  had  borrowed  from 
the  Italians  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  they  now  borrowed 
from  the  French.  Nowhere  is  this  change  more  plainly  seen  than 
in  the  revived  interest  in  the  maxim.  Bacon  had  written  his  first 
essays  after  the  patterns  of  Guicciardini,  Lottino,  and  others  of 
Machiavelli ’s  school.  Lord  Halifax  almost  a  hundred  years  later 
wrote  maxims  too,  like  those  that  Madame  de  Sable  and  her  friends 
had  brought  into  vogue.  Those  later  Englishmen  of  Lord  Halifax ’s 
time  were  imitating  the  French  writers;  for  the  maxim  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  Paris  at  the  time  a  reflection  of  the  highest  culture  of  the 
day.  It  was  supposed  to  express  a  settled  judgment  whose  truth 
rests  on  experience  and  reason.  As  Father  Bouhours  remarked: 
“Sentences  are  the  proverbs  of  the  cultured,  and  proverbs  are  the 
sentences  of  the  common  people.  ’ n56 

Edward  Walsingham’s  Arcana  Aulica  is  such  a  collection  of  max¬ 
ims  for  courtiers,  translated  from  Eustache  du  Refuge’s  Trait e  de 
la  Cour  in  1652.  But  the  maxim  was  most  cultivated  in  the  salon 

156  La  Maniere  de  Bien  Tenser.  Dialogue  1,  p.  59. 
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of  Madame  de  Sable.  There,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Port  Royal,  she 
entertained  her  friends.  They  found  her  conversation  charming 
and  willingly  followed  her  in  her  prevailing  interest  in  moral  ques¬ 
tions.  Together  they  formed  their  observations  on  life,  laid  bare 
the  passions  of  the  heart,  and  discussed  the  customs,  tastes,  and 
emotions  of  human  kind.  Some  of  these  philosophers  then  put  their 
reflections  in  permanent  form,  expressing  their  thoughts  clearly  and 
concisely  in  the  abridged  form  of  pensee,  reflexion,  sentence,  or 
maxime.  Hence,  as  the  familiar  letter  in  France  was  developed  at 
the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  especially  by  Balzac  and  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
so  the  maxim  grew  up  again  in  the  circle  of  friends  about  Madame 
de  Sable.107 

Madame  de  Sable’s  own  maxims  were  published  in  1678,  the  year 
of  her  death.  In  the  same  year,  Jacques  Esprit  issued  La  Faussete 
des  Vert  us  Humaines,  which  in  a  succession  of  maxims  aims  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  vanity  of  human  virtue.  L’Abbe  d’  Ailly’s  collection  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  title,  Pensees  Diverses.  The  Chevalier  de  Mere 
entitled  his,  Maximes,  Sentences,  and  Reflexions  Morales  et  Poli- 
tiques.  Others  less  closely  connected  with  the  group,  like  Nicole, 
contributed  their  share  too.  Even  Saint-Evremond  was  a  follower 
of  theirs,  and  his  first  essays  read  like  maxims.  But  the  greatest 
names  in  the  Port  Royal  circle  are  Pascal  and  La  Rochefoucauld. 
The  Pensees  of  the  one  and  the  Maximes  of  the  other  represent  the 
best  done  under  the  inspiration  of  Madame  de  Sable.15'8 

The  maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  especially,  seem  to  have  had  a 
fascination  for  English  writers.  They  were  published  in  1665. 
Even  where  his  thought  is  the  same  as  that  of  others  in  the  group, 
his  style  is  less  diffuse.  Yet  it  is  without  much  mannerism.  Each 
paragraph  is  composed  of  a  number  of  thoughts,  and  the  effect  is 
produced  less  by  unity  and  coherence  in  arrangement  than  by  con¬ 
ciseness  and  precision  of  diction  and  sentence.  La  Rochefoucauld ’s 
thought  is  tinged  with  cynicism,  but  for  that  very  reason  he  appealed 
strongly,  if  not  to  Englishwomen,  at  least  to  many  men  like  Jona¬ 
than  Swift. 

These  French  maxims  determined  the  nature  of  some  of  Lord 
Halifax ’s  most  significant  work ;  for  he  had  been  thoroughly  trained 
in  French  literature  and  French  habits  of  thought.  His  Maxims  of 

157  V.  Cousin.  Madame  de  Sable,  chapter  3.  Paris,  1859. 

is®  F.  Hemon.  La  Eochefoucauld,  p.  146,  (Paris,  1896)  includes  four  in  this 
group,  Madame  de  Sable,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Esprit,  and  l’Abbe  d’Ailly. 
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State  were  apparently  written  about  1692,  and  were  printed  in  1693. 
Later,  the  collection  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  fourteen  max¬ 
ims  by  Charles  Montagu  and  of  some  moral  observations  by  Lord 
Somers.  For  example,  we  read :  “A  wise  Prince  will  not  oblige  his 
Courtiers,  who  are  Birds  of  Prey,  so  as  to  disoblige  his  People,  who 
are  Beasts  of  Burthen.”  A  somewhat  similar  collection  of  maxims 
by  Lord  Halifax,  written  just  before  his  death,  appeared  in  1750. 
In  this  volume,  Political,  Moral,  and  Miscellaneous  Thoughts  and 
Reflections,  the  material  is  grouped,  possibly  by  the  editor,  under 
appropriate  heads.  The  first  section  gives  the  then  current  political 
philosophy ;  the  second,  handles  subjects  like  those  of  the  older  moral 
essayists.  But  Halifax ’s  style  is  that  of  the  maxim  rather  than  the 
essay.  He  might  assert  that  Montaigne’s  volume  was  “the  Book  in 
the  World  I  am  best  entertain’d  with”;  but  La  Rochefoucauld  ex¬ 
erted  the  dominating  influence  upon  him.  Lord  Halifax  has  not  all 
the  French  philosopher’s  cynicism;  but  he  takes  the  same  worldly 
point  of  view  and  lays  stress  on  the  pettiness  and  vanity  of  human 
nature. 

The  rise  to  popularity  of  the  new  French  maxim  in  England  pro¬ 
voked  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  caustic  criticism.  He  would  regard  this 
4 4  ingenious  way  of  miscellaneous  writing  ”  as  a  godsend  to  inferior 
authors.  Insistence  on  regularity  and  order  had  been  so  severe  a 
check  on  wit  that  this  new,  incoherent  jotting  down  of  thoughts  en¬ 
listed  many  who  never  would  have  ventured  to  write  a  formal 
treatise.  In  such  miscellanies  4  4  the  most  confused  head,  if  fraught 
with  a  little  invention  and  provided  with  commonplace-book  learn¬ 
ing,  might  exert  itself  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  most  orderly  and 
well-settled  judgment.”  In  these  maxims  “every  sentence  almost, 
is  independent,  and  may  be  taken  asunder,  transposed,  postponed, 
anticipated,  or  set  in  any  new  order,  as  you  fancy”;  for  such  a 
writer  need  concern  himself  only  “to  be  witty,  and  take  care  that 
his  periods  be  well  turned,  or,  as  they  commonly  say,  run  smooth.  ’  ’159 

At  the  same  time,  the  critical  essay,  in  which  many  later  authors 
have  done  notable  work,  was  cultivated  as  a  distinct  type.  In  its 
development  it  had  been  lagging  behind  other  forms  of  the  essay. 
As  a  consequence,  in  1674,  Thomas  Rymer  made  the  observation 
that  both  Italy  and  France  had  had  their  literary  censors  before 

i59  Characteristics.  ‘  ‘  Miscellaneous  Reflections,  ’  ’  chapters  1,  3.  New  York, 
1900.  Attention  might  here  be  called  to  William  Penn’s  Some  Fruits  of  Soli¬ 
tude.  1693. 
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England  was  bothered  with  them.  “Ben  Johnson,”  he  remarked, 
“had  all  the  critical  learning  to  himself ;  and  till  of  late  years,  Eng¬ 
land  was  as  free  from  Criticks  as  it  is  from  Wolves,  that  a  harmless 
well-meaning  Book  might  pass  without  danger.”160  The  essay  of 
this  kind,  in  consequence,  was  less  near  its  full  growth  at  the  end  of 
the  century  than  those  other  forms  that  had  not  been  so  long  re¬ 
tarded. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  first  semblance  of  the  essay 
began  to  appear  in  England,  those  writers  who  turned  their  judg¬ 
ment  to  books  and  literary  questions  and  authors  had  really  only 
the  Italians  as  their  model.  Following  in  the  path  of  Scaliger, 
Tasso,  Castelvetro,  and  others,  English  critics,  instead  of  compress¬ 
ing  their  thoughts  within  the  stricter  limits  of  the  essay,  allowed 
themselves  the  amplitude  of  the  discourse.  Tasso,  certainly,  in  his 
treatment  of  epic  poetry  was  diffuse  in  the  extreme.  Much  Italian 
criticism,  also,  had  had  a  controversial  purpose ;  the  rival  claims  of 
epic  and  romance,  for  example,  furnished  an  inexhaustible,  if  not 
always  fruitful,  subject  for  debate.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  were  temperamentally  less  inclined  to  consider  literary 
problems,  needed  something  other  than  a  love  of  letters  to  spur 
them  on.  Caxton’s  prefaces  should  doubtless  be  excepted  from 
this  sweeping  statement.  But  much  sixteenth-century  English 
criticism  sprang  from  controversy.  The  quarrel  over  the  “lawful¬ 
ness”  of  stage-plays  resulted  in  the  debate  between  Gosson  and 
Lodge  and  in  the  composition  of  our  first  fine  critical  treatise,  Sid¬ 
ney ’s  Apology  for  Poetry.  Much  of  the  early  interest  in  poetics, 
likewise,  centered  in  the  disputes  over  quantitative  and  qualitative 
verse  and  rhymed  and  unrhymed  lines.  Spenser,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
Campion,  and  Samuel  Daniel,  and  Ben  Jonson,  also,  if  his  con¬ 
tumacious  work  in  agreement  with  none  of  the  protagonists  ever 
existed,  led  their  respective  schools  here.  Out  of  the  mists  of  such 
controversy  emerged  gradually  much  of  the  best  English  criticism. 

After  Sidney’s  Apology  for  Poetry,  which  was  largely  inspired 
by  Plato  and  the  Italians,  Jonson ’s  utterances  on  literary  questions, 
found  in  his  prefaces  and  in  his  Discoveries,  offer  the  first  really 
meritorious  work.  These  Discoveries,  or  Timber,  as  the  posthumous 
work  is  also  called,  consists  of  Jonson ’s  reflections  on  a  variety  of 
themes;  but  the  most  significant  are  on  literature.  To  date  any  of 

160  Preface  to  Rapin’s  'Reflexions,  1674.  In  J.  E.  Spingarn ’s  Critical  Essays 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  vol.  2,  pp.  163-164.  Oxford,  1908. 
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them  even  approximately,  excepting  the  paragraph  regarding  Ba¬ 
con  ’s  disgrace,  is  impossible.161  But  we  know  when  Jonson ’s  literary 
judgments  were  formed  and  under  what  influences,  and  one  can 
plainly  see  in  Jonson ’s  style  the  same  influence  of  the  Italian  maxim 
that  told  so  heavily  on  Bacon ’s  first  essays.  The  Discoveries  is  only 
another  commonplace-book  of  observations.  Concise  and  packed 
with  thought,  these  scattered  references  to  authors  and  books  are 
invariably  arresting.  The  disparaging  reference  to  Montaigne  and 
the  famous  passage  on  Shakespeare’s  facile  style  of  composition 
may  be  the  best  known.  Really,  however,  the  items  as  they  are  as¬ 
sembled  in  somewhat  logical  order  present  a  very  significant  body 
of  opinion.  Jonson  takes  his  stand  squarely  for  brevity,  clarity, 
and  propriety  in  speech.  To  attain  to  nature  and  truth  by  those 
means,  he  insists,  is  better  than  to  please  the  vulgar.  For  one  who 
would  learn  such  art  in  discourse,  Jonson ’s  advice  is  to  read  the 
best  authors,  observe  the  best  speakers,  and  labor  diligently.  But 
for  the  sake  of  the  beginner,  he  throws  in  this  warning:  “Ready 
writing  makes  not  good  writing,  but  good  writing  brings  on  ready 
writing.”  It  is  custom,  after  all,  that  determines  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  speech;  but  only  the  usage  of  the  learned  is  to  be 
considered,  as  only  the  custom  of  the  virtuous  is  relevant  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  code  of  morals.  With  this  proviso,  Jonson ’s  doctrine  may 
all  be  summed  up  in  the  brief  declaration:  “Pure  and  neat  lan¬ 
guage  I  love,  yet  plain  and  customary.”  After  such  statement  of 
general  principles,  Jonson  gives  a  formal  review  of  the  three  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  prose  style,  and  adds  a  systematic  and  somewhat  tech¬ 
nical  criticism  of  tragedy  and  epic  poetry.  Such  criticism  as  this, 
even  in  fragmentary  form,  places  English  criticism  on  a  distinctly 
high  level.  Jonson ’s  own  style  is  compact  and  firm,  and  his  critical 
paragraphs,  especially  when  they  are  arranged  in  logical  sequence, 
assume  the  form  that  the  aphoristic  essayists  had  developed  for  their 
meditations  on  life. 

Later  critics,  however,  did  not  adopt  Jonson ’s  clear-cut  style. 
There  is  a  decided  difference  between  Bacon’s  Essays  and  the  crit¬ 
ical  passages  ot  the  Advancement  of  Learning .  Davenant’s  preface 
to  Gondibert  is  a  diffuse  and  rather  aimless  discussion  that  resem¬ 
bles  the  matter  of  Jonson  and  Bacon,  even  slightly,  only  in  the 
digressions  on  wit  and  the  position  of  the  poet  in  society.  Shad- 

161  See  above,  pp  31-32  and  below,  p.  123.  J.  E.  Spingam  has  showed  his 
debt  to  Sidney,  and,  with  M.  Castelain,  his  debt  to  the  Dutch  critics.  See 
Critical  Essays,  vol.  2,  p.  xiv,  and  Modern  Philology,  April,  1905. 
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well’s  prefaces  offer  only  a  few  shrewd  suggestions  amid  much  non¬ 
sense  rather  haphazardly  arranged.  So  much  criticism  appeared  in 
the  form  of  preface  and  dedication,  that  disinterestedness  could 
hardly  thrive  in  the  type  as  a  whole.  Longer  and  more  formal 
criticism  is  apt  to  be  ill  organized.  Often  a  writer  essayed  to  give 
his  judgment  on  a  number  of  writers  and  dropped  into  what  Bolton 
in  Hypercritica  aptly  called  a  “tumultuary  catalogue.”  Even 
there,  however,  if  the  author  avoided  stock  opinions  and  offered 
what  Bolton  professed  to  give,  his  “private  free  opinion,”  the  crit¬ 
icism  is  not  without  value.  But  the  ideas  are  not  presented  in  well- 
connected  form,  and  leave  no  one  firm  impression.  Thomas  Rymer’s 
essays  are  diffuse  and  formless.  Among  such  writers,  Thomas 
Hobbes  is  the  most  notable  exception,  who,  in  his  acknowledgment 
of  Davenant ’s  dedication,  drove  home  his  thoughts  concisely  and  in 
orderly  fashion.  Some  others,  also,  might  be  excepted  from  this 
general  criticism.  Bolton  spoke  sensibly  of  various  aspects  of  the 
historian’s  task,  and  Glanvil  even  more  effectively  discussed  the 
style  proper  to  sermons.  Robert  Wolseley  did  well  in  the  preface  to 
Valentiniun  after  he  had  passed  the  shoals  of  general  statement  and 
flattery  and  had  settled  down  to  show  that  poetry  is  not  to  be  judged 
for  its  moral  qualities.  Thomas  Sprat,  also,  wrote  much  in  Dr. 
Johnson’s  best  style  of  the  life  and  works  of  Abraham  Cowley. 
Such  essays,  however,  stand  conspicuously  apart  from  the  great 
body  of  mid-seventeenth-century  criticism,  that  either  repeats  the 
broad  generalizations  on  literature  or  aimlessly  and  often  senseless¬ 
ly  carps  at  special  lines  picked  out  for  criticism. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of'  the  progress  of  criticism 
during  these  years  was  the  shift  from  Italian  to  French  standards. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  Ben  Jonson,  following  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Dutch  humanists  as  he  did,  carried  on  in  England  the 
more  strictly  classical  point  of  view.  John  Dryden,  at  the  close  of 
the  century,  followed  the  interests  and  the  opinions  and  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  French  writers.  In  this  respect,  Milton’s  criticism  is 
significant,  for  he  held  to  Italian  standards  after  his  contemporaries 
had  turned  to  France  for  guidance.  How  unlike  Davenant  or 
Hobbes  on  epic  poetry  is  Milton’s  diatribe  against  rhyme,  bolstered 
as  it  is  by  the  authority  of  Italian  and  Spanish  poets.  Milton’s 
ideas  on  tragedy,  also,  are  decidedly  those  of  early  Italian,  rather 
than  of  later  French,  critics.  It  had  grown  habitual  in  France  to 
interpret  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  catharsis  through  pity  and  fear  in 
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a  moral  sense.  Milton  saw  clearly,  as  Italian  critics  had  seen,  that 
the  effect  described  by  Aristotle  was  aesthetic  and  emotional.  The 
effect  of  tragedy,  Milton  argued,  is  “to  purge  the  mind  of  those  and 
such-like  passions — that  is  to  temper  and  reduce  them  to  just  meas¬ 
ure  with  a  kind  of  delight,  stirred  up  by  reading  or  seeing  those 
passions  well  imitated.”  Compare  this  with  Sir  Robert  Howard’s 
preface  to  his  Four  Flays,  written  in  1665,  in  which  current  French 
opinions  on  the  unities  and  on  rhyme  are  repeated.  Milton’s  pre¬ 
face,  furthermore,  is  written  with  the  dignity  and  weight  of  the 
earlier  critics ;  Howard ’s  essay  affects  the  superficial  lightness  of  the 
French.  One  familiar  with  Milton’s  contempt  for  French  thought 
and  culture,  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Richard  Jones  and  the  Trac¬ 
tate  on  Education,  will  not  be  surprised  that  he  held  so  stoutly  to 
the  old  ways  of  thought  and  fell  behind  the  advancing  age. 

English  criticism  did  not  rise  again  to  the  high  level  reached  by 
Jonson  until  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  One  finds  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  new  rise  to  that  height  in  the  two  critical  essays  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  “On  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning”  and  “Of 
Poetry.  ’  ’  He  stood  assuredly  on  firmer  ground  in  his  chatty,  inter¬ 
esting  essays  “Of  Health  and  Long  Life”  and  “Of  the  Excesses  of 
Grief”  and  “Of  Gardening.”  On  these  subjects  Temple  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  sufficient  to  his  purpose  and  gracefully  artistic.  How 
often  one  hears  fine  cadences  like  this:  “We  bring  into  the  world 
with  us  a  poor,  needy,  uncertain  life,  short  at  the  longest,  and  un¬ 
quiet  at  the  best ;  all  the  imaginations  of  the  witty  and  the  wise  have 
been  perpetually  busied  to  find  out  the  ways  how  to  revive  it  with 
pleasures,  or  relieve  it  with  diversions ;  how  to  compose  it  with  ease, 
and  settle  it  with  safety.”  But  although  Temple  did  his  best  here 
in  these  interesting  self-revelations,  where  his  fondness  for  broad 
surveys  of  a  subject  lead  him  into  less  trouble  than  in  matters  of 
scholarship,  nevertheless  he  did  better  in  the  critical  essay  than  did 
his  great  master  in  the  personal  essay,  Abraham  Cowley,  whose  crit¬ 
icism  is  not  commensurate  with  his  reputation. 

No  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  maintain  that  Sir  William 
Temple  either  on  ancient  and  modern  learning  or  on  poetry  dis¬ 
played  the  most  accurate  scholarship.  Possibly,  only  a  Mheaulay 
would  bother  to  prove  that  he  did  not  display  it.  And  certainly 
Lord  Macaulay  should  have  been  the  last  man  to  object  to  the  mi¬ 
nute  inaccuracies  of  these  sweeping  essays.  But  however  glaring 
their  faults  may  be,  both  essays  are  gracefully  and  effectively  writ- 
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ten.  Temple  had  learned  from  the  French  and  from  English  mas¬ 
ters  like  Cowley  the  art  of  easy,  natural  prose.  Personally,  I  would 
willingly  read  through  much  duller  prose  than  this  could  I  antici¬ 
pate  the  pleasure  of  finding  at  last  such  sentences  as  those  with 
which  these  essays  close.  “Among  so  many  things  as  are  by  Men 
possessed  or  pursued  in  the  Course  of  their  Lives,  all  the  rest  are 
Bawbles,  Besides  Old  Wood  to  Burn,  Old  Wine  to  Drink,  Old 
Friends  to  Converse  with,  and  Old  Books  to  Read.”  “When  all  is 
done,  Human  Life  is,  at  the  greatest  and  the  best,  but  like  a  froward 
Child,  that  must  be  Play’d  with  and  Humor’d  a  little  to  keep  it 
quiet  till  it  falls  asleep  and  then  the  Care  is  over.  ’  ’ 

Although  one  can  enjoy  prose  of  this  sort  for  its  purely  literary 
quality,  one  sees  that  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  on  a  still  higher 
level.  He  has  the  grace  and  ease  of  Temple,  to  a  still  higher  degree, 
and  a  fund  of  good  sense  and  critical  acumen  simply  amazing.  In 
his  best  work,  at  least,  he  is  searching  for  the  truth  regarding  books 
and  authors,  as  the  moral  essayists  sought  the  truth  regarding  con¬ 
duct.  “Why  should  there  be,”  he  asked,  “any  Ipse  dixit  in  our 
poetry,  any  more  than  there  is  in  our  philosophy?”162 

It  is  certainly  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  cheaply  colloquial 
dialogue-setting  of  John  Dennis’  Impartial  Critick  to  the  pleasantly 
set,  yet  dignified,  dialogue  of  Dryden ’s  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy. 
As  the  conversation  of  the  four  gentlemen  proceeds,  one  after  an¬ 
other  of  the  literary  questions  then  under  debate  passes  before  us. 
The  relative  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modern  playwrights,  the 
points  of  merit  in  the  technique  of  the  seventeenth-century  French 
play,  the  solid  worth,  as  an  Englishman  may  see  it,  in  the  less  ap¬ 
proved  English  treatment  of  a  subject,  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  use  of  rhyme  in  tragedy,  are  debated  in  a  lively  way. 
We  remember  the  Greek  audiences  that  sat  “with  a  yawning  kind  of 
expectation  ’  ’  while  threadbare  plots  were  being  presented  again,  and 
the  somewhat  shifty  argument  that  blank  verse  is  after  all  only  a 
measured  kind  of  prose.  Gratefully,  too,  the  reader  bears  in  mind 
the  moderation  and  gentlemanly  deference  that  the  disputants  show. 
Nothing  in  either  setting  or  dialogue  cheapens  the  essay ;  it  is  a 
graceful  and  effective  exposition  of  the  best  critical  opinion  of  Re¬ 
storation  days. 

With  just  those  same  pleasing  qualities,  Dryden  turned  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Persius,  Horace,  and  Juvenal  in  the  essay  on  satire.  Equally 


162  Preface  to  An  Evening’s  Love. 
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important  are  the  remarks  on  epic  poetry  in  the  Dedication  to  the 
Aeneis.  There  may  be  in  both  essays  pages  of  rather  shallow  crit¬ 
icism.  But  in  each  case,  the  heart  of  the  argument  is  finely  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  even  the  superficial  matters,  the  digressions,  the  per¬ 
sonal  remarks,  and  the  compliments,  are  too  easy  and  fluent  to  grow 
tedious.  Samuel  Johnson  never  wrote  juster  criticism  than  this: 
“Nothing  is  cold  and  languid;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and 
vigorous;  what  is  little  is  gay;  what  is  great,  is  splendid.  .  .  . 
Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is  feeble ;  though  all  seems  careless,  there 
is  nothing  harsh.  ’  ’ 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Dryden  reached  his  highest 
level  in  the  preface  to  the  translated  Fables.  He  there  appears  as 
an  English  Montaigne.  With  the  utmost  frankness  and  without  any 
self-effacement,  Dryden  set  forth  his  opinions  on  Ovid,  Boccaccio, 
and  Chaucer;  confessed  frankly  his  one  great  literary  offense  in 
lowering  the  moral  standard  of  the  play-house ;  and  promised  amend¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  formality  and  yet  no  bungling  in  this  prose,  and 
long  before  Dryden  himself  admitted  it,  the  reader  sees  that  he  had 
learned  such  art  “from  the  practice  of  honest  Montaigne.”  Could 
Dryden ’s  master  be  mistaken  here?  “By  the  mercy  of  God,  I  am 
already  come  within  twenty  years  of  his  number;  a  cripple  in  my 
limbs,  .  .  .  but  what  decays  are  in  my  mind  the  reader  must  deter¬ 
mine.  I  think  my  self  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  faculties  of  my  soul, 
excepting  only  my  memory  (Montaigne!)  which  is  not  impaired  to 
any  great  degree ;  and  if  I  lose  not  more  of  it,  I  have  no  great  reason 
to  complain.”  So  he  gives  his  views,  but  without  any  show  of  dog¬ 
matism;  for  “the  readers  are  the  jury,  and  their  privilege  remains 
entire,  to  decide  according  to  the  merits  of  the  cause.”  His  best 
dicta  are  perhaps  on  Chaucer.  How  little  the  critic  could  then  know 
in  an  accurate,  scholarly  way  of  the  older  poet!  Yet  how  gen¬ 
erous  his  appreciation  and  how  sound  his  judgment !  Has  anything 
ever  been  written  on  Chaucer  superior  to  the  passage  that  contains 
Dryden ’s  declaration :  “It  is  sufficient  to  say,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
verb,  that  here  is  God’s  plenty.”  But  the  whole  essay  must  be  read 
to  be  appreciated.  Dryden ’s  is  almost  the  only  critical  work  of  the 
century  since  Jonson’s  time  that  deserves  to  stand  with  what  was 
written  by  the  best  of  the  moral  essayists,  and  to  rank  with  the 
truly  significant  criticism  of  the  later  time. 

Both  the  maxim  and  the  critical  essay,  however,  were  only  more 
ardently  cultivated  and  not  newly  devised  by  writers  of  the  Restor- 
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ation  period.  A  more  real  beginning,  therefore,  came  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century  with  the  periodical  essay;  for  the  magazine 
had  not  existed  before.  The  Gentleman’s  Journal,  the  first  really 
of  its  kind,  was  established  in  1692  by  Peter  Motteux.  As  a  literary 
magazine,  this  periodical  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence  made 
but  a  beginning.  The  most  interesting  of  these  forerunners  of 
Steele ’s  and  Addison ’s  ventures  was  the  Athenian  Mercury,  edited 
by  John  Dunton  and  the  men  like  Samuel  Wesley  associated  with 
him.  Only  a  few  years  later  this  sort  of  paper  was  developed  fur¬ 
ther  by  Thomas  Brown  and  Daniel  Defoe.  On  its  first  appearance 
in  March,  1690,  Dunton ’s  sheet  was  called  the  Athenian  Gazette; 
but  with  the  second  number  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Athenian 
Mercury,  and  so  it  was  called  until  the  first  collected  edition 
of  the  separate  numbers  revived  the  original  name. 

In  the  proposals  issued  for  the  Athenian  Gazette,  Dunton  offered 
to  answer  “all  ingenious  and  curious  Enquirers  into  Speculations, 
Divine,  Moral,  and  Natural.”  So  many  questions  were  sent  in  by 
inquisitive  readers  and  the  answers  to  them  bulked  so  large,  that  in 
1691  the  issues  to  that  date  were  assembled  in  book  form.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  the  general  interest  created  by  his  paper,  the  editor  re¬ 
flected  :  ‘ '  There ’s  nothing  the  Nature  of  Man  is  more  desirous  of, 
than  Knowledg ;  he  pursues  it  to  a  Fault,  and  will  fly  even  to  Hell 
it  self  to  advance  it.”  Already,  to  handle  the  many  queries  sub¬ 
mitted  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  a  large  staff  of  editors,  fitted  to 
meet  all  needs,  had  had  to  be  selected.  Hence  Dunton  could  assure 
his  readers  of  prompt  and  accurate  information  on  all  subjects  that 
might  be  broached.  Some  persons,  Dunton  admitted,  had  made 
themselves  troublesome  with  “impertinent  Questions  to  shew  their 
wit”;  others  had  sent  in  rude  questions;  and  others  still,  more 
dangerous  than  either,  had  introduced  atheistical  speculations, 
“which  sometimes  but  to  mention  in  their  Termes,  would  be  like 
selling  Poison  in  the  Street,  to  all  that  pass  through  it.”  But  if 
his  periodical  in  any  degree  was  able  to  satisfy  the  curous,  divert 
the  grave,  establish  the  doubting  in  a  firm  belief,  or  “baffle  the 
Common  Objections  of  the  Little-would-be-wits,”  Dunton  professed 
to  be  content. 

Some  of  the  questions,  for  example,  whether  each  person  has  a 
good  angel  and  a  bad  angel  attending  him,  pertain  to  theology. 
Others  of  a  scientific  turn  relate  to  the  spots  on  the  moon’s  surface, 
the  cause  of  tides  and  of  the  saltness  of  sea-water,  and  the  behavior 
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of  the  magnetic  needle.  Then  for  more  impertinent  readers,  Dun- 
ton  has  to  explain  that  he  is  not  in  league  with  the  Penny  Post  to 
increase  its  business,  and  that  he  can  reverently  allude  to  plain  Mat¬ 
thew  or  Luke,  the  Apostles,  and  yet  name  “Mr.  Smith,  the  Coffee- 
Man,”  at  whose  establishment  all  communications  for  the  editor 
were  to  be  left.  The  replies  to  all  these  questions  appear  in  brief 
paragraphs,  in  form  much  like  undeveloped  essays.  On  moral  and 
literary  topics,  the  responses  took  on  greater  fulness  and  at  least 
some  are  really  rather  rudely  expressed  essays. 

To  one  reader,  for  example,  wishing  to  know  “how  to  shun  the 
reproach  of  a  rash  Undertaking,  if  the  Event  prove  contrary  to  our 
expectation,  ’  ’  this  counsel  is  given  :163  ‘  ‘  The  matter  of  fact  may  ad¬ 
mit  of  such  alterations  by  different  Circumstances,  that  ’tis  impossi¬ 
ble  to  give  a  just  Solution. — However  in  general  terms  we  say,  Per¬ 
sisting  in  an  Error  doubles  it ;  and  ’tis  an  ill  Maxime  of  Medea  in 
Senec.  Traged.  Scelus  velandum  scelere,  we  must  cover  one  wicked¬ 
ness  with  another ;  ’tis  a  much  better  Maxim  which  the  same  Author 
makes  use  of  in  another  place,  Qui  pcenitet  pecasse  pene  est  innocens, 
he  is  next  to  guiltless  whom  it  grieves  that  he  has  been  guilty.  Ut¬ 
terly  to  avoid  a  reproach  is  impossible,  yet  to  lessen  it,  let  the  rash 
Undertaker  Condemne  and  not  Justifie  his  rashness  before  his  re¬ 
proaching  Enemies,  which  will  stop  their  Mouths,  by  anticipating 
the  Subject  of  their  Discourse;  the  Wound  of  his  Friends  will  be 
secret,  and  there  he  has  occasion  more  for  his  gratitude  than  his 
fear.” 

There  are  other  essays  that  just  as  closely  follow  Bacon’s  or 
Robert  Johnson’s  manner  as  does  this.  Others  deal  with  purely 
literary  interests.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  said  to  have  displayed  in 
the  Religio  Medici  “a  great  Spirit,  solid  Judgment,  and  evenness  of 
Temper.”  Asked  to  appraise  the  dramatists  of  his  day,  the  editor 
mentions  briefly  Davenant,  Cowley,  Otway,  and  Mrs.  Behn,  but 
gives  preference  to  Dryden,  whose  “Heroic  Verse  is  undoubtedly 
the  sweetest  in  the  World,”  and  whose  “very  Faults  are  so  bright 
that  there’s  few  can  imitate  ’em.”  In  short,  he  continues:  “Mr. 
Dryden  is  in  our  Judgment  by  far  the  most  compleat  Dramatick 
Writer  not  only  of  our  Age,  but  of  all  the  English  poets  that  went 
before  him.”  Another  query  draws  forth  his  opinion  of  poets  in 
general.  After  putting  Virgil  first  among  the  secular  poets,  he  runs 
over  all  the  great  Latin  writers  and  then  turns  to  the  English  poets. 


i63  Athenian  Gazette ,  vol.  1,  no.  17. 
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“Grandsire  Chaucer,  in  spite  of  the  Age,  was  a  man  of  as  much 
wit,  sence,  and  honesty,  as  any  that  have  writ  after  him.”  On  the 
same  subject  the  editor  continues:  “Father  Ben  was  excellent  at 
Humour,  Shakespeare  deserves  the  Name  of  sweetest,  which  Milton 
gave  him.  Spencer  was  a  noble  Poet,  his  Fairy-Queen  an  excellent 
piece  of  Morality,  Policy,  History.  .  .  .  Too  much  can’t  be  said  of 
Mr.  Cowley.  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  and  some  other  Poems  of  his 
will  never  be  equal ’d.  Waller  is  the  most  correct  Poet  we  have. 
For  those  who  are  yet  living,  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  ’em :  Death 
shall  excuse  Mr.  Saft’old,  and  dullness  the  Author  of  the  Lampoon 
on  the  Athenian  Mercury.”16* 

Dunton’s  essays  are  thus  related  to  most  of  the  types  here  under 
discussion.  Some  resemble  the  moral  essay ;  others,  the  literary  crit¬ 
icism.  In  some  papers  Dunton  asked  questions  that  he,  or  some  one 
else,  had  found  among  the  problems  of  Lando  and  Buoni.  There 
are  questions  to  amuse  the  thoughtless,  to  inform  the  seekers  after 
knowledge,  and  to  improve  the  more  earnest  students  of  literature 
and  life.  Steele  and  Addison  found  their  point  of  departure  here, 
and  made  their  deep  mark  on  our  literature  not  by  doing  something 
new  in  kind,  but  by  doing  the  old  in  a  decidedly  more  literary  form. 
The  level  to  which  they  rose  was  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
Dunton  and  his  corps  of  assistants. 

The  Athenian  Gazette,  it  seems,  was  often  accused  of  dulness  and 
of  dodging  the  questions  put  to  it.  Tom  Brown,  “of  facetious  mem¬ 
ory”  as  Addison  characterized  him,  objected  to  its  way  of  dealing 
largely  with  the  “impertinent  Questions  of  Apprentices  and  Cham¬ 
bermaids.”  So  the  clever  journalist  issued  the  Lacedemonian  Ora¬ 
cles  to  render  the  service  in  which  his  rival  had  failed.  Yet  of  all 
the  wisdom  that  he  furnished  his  contributors,  I  remember  only  the 
inquiry  of  a  man  who  planned  to  walk  around  the  world  and  who 
wished  to  know  how  much  farther  his  head  would  have  to  travel 
than  his  feet.  And  even  the  careful,  scientifically  computed  answer 
to  that  question  is  forgotten. 

Brown  published  several  other  papers.  His  Amusements  Serious 
amd  Comical,  in  1700,  was  in  part  a  direct  translation  from  Dufresny 
and  in  part  a  free  adaptation.165  Essayists  were  beginning  to  go 
from  their  libraries  into  the  street.  So  Brown,  following  Dufresny, 
announced :  “I  will  neither  rob  the  Ancient  nor  Modern  Books, 

164  Athenian  Gazette,  vol.  3,  no.  20;  vol.  5,  no.  2;  vol.  2,  no.  14. 

165  Amusemens  serieux  et  comiques,  1699.  See  M.  P.  Conant,  The  Oriental 
Tale  in  England,  pp.  163-170.  New  York,  1908. 
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but  pillage  all  I  give  you  from  the  Book  of  the  World.”  Here  is  the 
spirit  of  Steele’s  motto,  “ Quidquid  agunt  homines The  same  in¬ 
terest  in  life  is  found  in  Brown’s  Walk  round  London  and  West¬ 
minster  and  A  Comical  View  of  the  Transactions  that  will  happen 
in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  They  are  filled  with 
clever,  satiric,  but  brutally  realistic,  pictures  of  London  life.  His 
sketch  of  the  boatmen  on  the  Thames  was  reproduced  and  greatly 
cleaned  up  by  Addison  in  Sir  Roger’s  trip  to  Vauxhall;  his  morn¬ 
ing  walk  was  copied  by  Steele.  Brown,  therefore,  like  Dunton,  was 
clearly  of  influence  on  the  periodical  essayists  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign.166  Both  did  a  good  deal  to  bring  authors  and  readers  to¬ 
gether.  The  periodical  was  their  medium  of  communication.  The 
late  writers  of  maxims  and  critical  essays  could  only  infuse  their 
work  with  the  new  spirit,  and  in  that  their  significance  lies.  The 
periodical  essayists,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  only  the  same  new 
spirit  but  a  new  literary  organ  as  well,  and  to  their  efforts  is  to  be 
attributed  much  of  the  progress  that  the  essay  made  in  the  next  few 
years. 

16s  Defoe’s  Review  did  not  appear  until  1704.  The  humorous  part  of  the 
paper  somewhat  resembles  Boccalini’s  Ragguagli  di  Parnaso,  which  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  in  1656. 


CHAPTER  X 

PROSE  STYLE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ESSAY 

During  the  progress  of  the  seventeenth  century,  essayists  made  a 
notable  advance  in  style.  At  its  beginning,  prose  writers  affected 
either  the  terseness  of  Bacon ’s  aphoristic  prose,  or  the  more  flowing, 
expansive  manner  of  Montaigne.  Or,  if  the  writer  affected  nothing, 
he  employed  the  long,  “tumbling”  sentences  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  in  the  earliest  distinctly  literary  essays  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  appears  a  noticeable  effort  toward  directness  and 
naturalness.  To  express  the  thought  clearly,  briefly,  and  yet  artis¬ 
tically,  seemed  to  be  the  general  aim.  But  these  admirable  traits 
were  seemingly  no  sooner  won  than  lost  again  under  a  mass  of  new 
affectations  that  grew  out  of  the  very  virtues  that  had  been  acquired. 
Finally,  a  new  simplicity  came  to  crowd  out  these  artifices  and  af¬ 
fectations,  a  simplicity  born  directly  of  the  influence  of  French 
prose  on  the  English  writers  of  the  later  years  of  the  century.  For 
the  right  comprehension  of  the  style  of  Addison,  Swift,  and  their 
contemporaries,  these  earlier  prose  essayists  must  be  considered. 

Throughout  the  period  under  discussion,  three  styles  of  prose 
composition  were  definitely  recognized  as  an  heritage  from  antiquity. 
Francis  Bacon  outlined  them  early  in  the  century,  and  Robert  Boyle 
commented  on  them  toward  its  close.167  In  classical  times,  the 
flowing,  ornate  style  of  certain  Greek  and  Roman  orators  had  been 
long  accepted  as  the  model.  The  beauty  of  this  prose  depended  on 
the  proper  massing  of  clauses  in  the  long,  stately  periods,  and  on 
the  rhythms  so  meticulously  cared  for,  especially  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  sentences.  To  be  artistic,  prose  had  to  show  such  sche¬ 
mata  verhorum  as  Gorgias  had  sanctioned  and  Cicero  had  employed. 
Soon,  however,  a  simpler  form  of  prose  came  into  use,  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Thucydides  and  Lysias.  Plato  in  the  Gorgias  and  the  Phae- 
drus  expressed  his  plain  distrust  of  oratory,  which  seemed  less  de¬ 
signed  to  instruct  than  to  convince.  Aristotle  took  the  same  stand 
in  his  Rhetoric.  A  distinction,  therefore,  had  to  be  made.  The 
ornate,  rotund  style  of  the  orators  was  sanctioned  for  the  speaker 

i6T  F.  Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning,  vol.  3,  pp.  283-284,  and  De  Aug¬ 
ments  Scientiarum,  vol.  1,  p.  452.  J.  Spedding,  ed.  London,  1889.  R.  Boyle, 
Occasional  Reflections.  Preface. 
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who  sought  to  please  and  to  stir  his  auditors  to  action.  But  a  simpler 
sort  of  prose  was  recommended  to  those  whose  chief  aim  was  in¬ 
struction.  This  simpler  style,  the  genus  humile,  abandoned  the 
purely  verbal  schemata,  or  arrangements  of  words  for  auditory  ap¬ 
peal,  and  sought  a  neat,  effective  statement  of  thought,  marked  by 
antithesis,  clever  turns  of  phrase,  and  apt  metaphor.  In  general, 
this  style  was  designed  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  day.168 

But  writers  who  adopted  this  new  form  of  prose  were  not  willing 
to  abandon  altogether  the  graces  of  the  literary  art.  Consequently, 
a  style  developed  that  stood  between  the  two  extremes  described 
above,  and  aimed  both  to  please  and  to  instruct.  Plato  and  Demos¬ 
thenes  among  the  Greeks,  and  Seneca  and  Tacitus  among  the  Hom¬ 
ans,  with  Plutarch  in  Latin  translation,  served  as  models  for  this 
mean  of  style.  The  Romans,  of  course,  exerted  a  more  direct  in¬ 
fluence  than  the  Greeks  on  Bacon  and  his  successors.  But  in  theory 
all  rested  their  case  upon  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric.  There  as  in  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  Aristotle  recommended  the  avoidance  of  ex¬ 
tremes.  He  admitted  the  use  of  rhetorical  ornament  if  it  was  not 
employed  to  an  excess  that  clouded  the  thought.  And  although  he 
advised  the  employment  of  words  in  their  customary  significations, 
he  recognized  the  legitimate  use  of  metaphors  for  effective  speech. 
So  also  he  taught  that  the  expression  should  be  neither  too  bare  nor 
too  ornamental,  and  that  sentences  should  be  neither  too  long  nor 
too  short.  Furthermore,  the  mean  in  rhythm,  the  paeon,  seemed  to 
him  preferable  to  rhythms  at  either  extreme.  To  such  a  mean,  the 
philosopher  had  taught,  we  are  held  in  ethical  concerns  by  reason; 
in  prose  composition  we  are  bound  to  the  mean  by  a  sense  of  fitness. 
For  after  all,  what  is  truly  appropriate  in  style,  is  right,  and  there 
is  a  distinct  and  fitting  manner  for  each  form  of  composition,  and 
each  writer  has  claim  to  some  freedom  in  the  expression  of  person¬ 
ality.169  Such  doctrine  formed  the  groundwork  for  the  essayists’ 
theory  of  style. 

In  English  prose,  however,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish 

168  These  different  types  of  prose  have  been  well  described  Professor  G.  L. 
Hendrickson.  ‘  ‘  The  Peripatetic  Mean  of  Style  and  the  three  Stylistic  Charac¬ 
ters,”  and  ‘  ‘  The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Ancient  Characters  of  Style  ” 
Am.  Journ.  of  Philol.,  vol.  25,  pp.  125-146,  and  vol.  26,  pp.  249-290.  Professor 
M.  \\  .  Croll  has  traced  the  history  of  these  prose  styles  in  three  very  scholarly 
articles : ^  “Attic  Prose  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.”  Studies  in  PMlol.,  vol. 
18,  pp.  79-128;  “Attic  Prose.”  Schelling  Anniversary  Papers,  pp.  117-150. 
New  York,  1923;  and  “Muret  and  the  History  of  Attic  Prose.”  Pub l  Mod' 
Lang.  Assoc.,  vol.  39,  pp.  254-309. 

iss  Ehetoric.  Book  3. 
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clearly  between  the  three  different  styles.  Those  who  imitated  the 
Ciceronian  schemata  closely  can  be  easily  detected ;  but  they  were 
all  early  writers  while  English  prose  was  still  in  its  purely  imita¬ 
tive  stage,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  genuine  humanists  like 
Roger  Ascham,  disapproved  of  their  frequent  use.  Only  the  Euphu- 
ists  indulged  in  them  to  any  great  extent.170  English  writers,  there¬ 
fore,  ceased  to  stress  exclusively  the  rhythms,  as  medieval  orators 
had  done,  and  attended  to  Cicero’s  beautiful  and  effective  massing 
of  thought  and  the  stateliness  of  his  periods,  and  the  harmony  and 
general  beauty  of  his  style.  The  movement  of  much  of  the  Religio 
Medici  is  Ciceronian  in  these  respects.  Others  worked  their  thoughts 
out  in  shorter,  simpler  sentences,  depending  on  the  antitheses,  meta¬ 
phors,  and  clever  turns  of  phrase  of  the  middle  style.  Some  were 
most  concerned  for  brevity;  others  for  clarity;  all  depended  on 
these  antitheses  and  points.  But  they  soon  went  to  excess,  as  the 
imitation  of  Seneca  would  easily  lead  them  to  do,  and  a  new  reform 
toward  simplicity  had  to  come  and  an  insistence  on  the  merits  of 
the  great  classical  prose  writers. 

English  essayists,  as  we  shall  see,  inherited  directly  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Stoics  and  their  disciples  of  the  Renaissance.  Seneca,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  Epictetus  were  strong  influences  upon  them.  And  of  the 
Neo-Stoics,  Justus  Lipsius,  DuVair,  and  Montaigne,  in  his  early 
Stoical  period,  were  leaders  in  thought  and  style.  Lipsius  assumed 
the  robes  of  the  Stoic:  “I  mightily  scorn  all  those  external  and 
polite  kinds  of  studies,  whether  philosophical  or  literary,  and  indeed 
every  kind  of  knowledge  that  is  not  directed  by  prudence  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  end  of  teaching  the  conduct  of  life,  ’  ’  he  wrote  to  Mon¬ 
taigne.171  He  who  had  once  loved  and  imitated  Cicero,  no  longer 
cared  for  those  ‘  ‘  Asiatic  feasts,  ’  ’  and  now  stressed  clarity,  brevity, 
and  appropriateness  in  style.  Montaigne,  likewise,  disparaged  the 
orator  and  his  mode  of  appeal.172  In  the  same  fashion,  another 
stoic,  Guillaume  du  Vair,  emphasized  the  brevity  and  sufficiency  of 
Demosthenes’  orations.  He  appreciated  the  art  of  Cicero,  but  felt 
that  it  was  less  well  fitted  to  modern  social  conditions  than  the  style 
of  Demosthenes,  with  its  brevity,  clarity,  and  truth.  These  qualities 
should  be  the  aim  of  French  writers,  and  for  their  acquirement,  all 

170  Lyly.  Euphues.  M.  W.  Croll,  ed.,  pp.  xl-xliv,  lvi-lvii.  London,  1916. 

in  M.  W.  Croll.  ‘ ‘ Attic  Prose.”  Studies  in  Philology,  18,  pp.  94,  113. 

172  Montaigne.  Essais,  1.51.  “Of  the  Vanity  of  Words.” 
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affectations  should  be  given  over.173  As  Professor  Croll  has  shown, 
the  course  taken  by  modern  prose  was  largely  determined  by  these 
Neo-Stoics,  who  contributed  as  largely  to  style  as  to  the  common 
currents  of  thought  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Joseph  Hall,  for 
example,  was  a  Stoic  in  his  attitude  toward  life,  and  he  wrote  as  a 
Neo-Stoic. 

A  theory  of  prose  style,  therefore,  was  ready  to  hand  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  essayists.  With  Aristotle  for  their  avowed  teacher,  with  Seneca, 
Tacitus,  Demosthenes,  and  Plutarch  as  their  models,  and  with  Lip- 
sius  and  Muret  especially  as  their  more  nearly  contemporary  guides, 
the  essayists  would  inherit,  seemingly,  as  their  portion  a  style  pure 
in  diction,  simple,  clear,  direct,  and  appropriate.  Yet  when  Thomas 
Wilson  composed  the  Arte  of  Rhctorique  in  1560,  he  could  truth¬ 
fully  declare,  as  one  still  may  for  that  matter :  ‘  ‘  many  can  tel  their 
mind  in  English,  but  fewe  can  use  meete  termes  and  apt  order.” 
He  felt  that  only  those  writers  possess  real  style  who  “can  plainly, 
distinctly,  plentifully,  and  aptly,  utter  both  words  and  matter.” 
“Darke  wordes”  and  “straunge  ynkehorne  termes,”  therefore, 
count  but  little  with  him;  for  even  simple  words  can  be  so  used 
“that  neither  the  eare  shall  espie  any  jerre,  nor  yet  any  man  shalbe 
dulled  with  overlong  drawing  out  of  a  sentence,  nor  yet  much  con¬ 
founded  with  mingling  of  causes  such  as  are  needelesse.  ”  With 
such  organization,  and  with  words  aptly  chosen  and  variously  com¬ 
bined,  ‘  ‘  our  speech  may  seeme  as  bright  and  precious,  as  a  rich  stone 
is  faire  and  orient.  ’  ’174  Here  one  finds  simply  the  theory  of  Aris¬ 
totle  and  the  practice  of  Lipsius  and  Muret.  ‘  ‘  Doe  wee  not  speake,  ’  ’ 
Wilson  asked,  “because  we  would  have  other  to  understande  us,  or 
is  not  the  tongue  given  for  this  ende,  that  one  might  know  what  an 
other  meaneth?” 

A  still  plainer  discussion  of  the  different  models  of  prose  style  is 
found  in  Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning}’15  He  shows  how 
eloquence  in  discourse  came  to  be  valued,  and  how  men  took  pleasure 
in  the  style  of  the  classical  writers.  But  this  love  of  eloquence  soon 
ran  to  excess,  when  thought  came  to  be  less  esteemed  than  mere 
choiceness  of  phrase  and  the  harmonious  falling  of  clauses.  Bacon 

173  De  V  Eloquence  Frangoise  (1594),  R.  Radonant,  ed.,  pp.  161-167.  Paris 
n.  d. 

174  Arte  of  Bhetoric,  G.  H.  Mair,  ed.,  pp.  160-169.  Oxford,  1909.  Cf.  Lord 
Brooke's  couplet,  stanza  110,  Of  Humane  Learning: 

Whereas  those  words  in  every  tongue  are  best, 

Which  doe  most  properly  express  the  thought. 

175  Works,  J.  Spcdding,  ed.,  vol.  3,  pp.  283-284.  London,  1889. 
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then,  describes  the  fervor  of  the  Ciceronians  and  the  scoffing  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Erasmus.  Words,  he  insists,  should  be  valued  after  all 
only  for  what  they  are — the  images  of  fact.  To  this  comment,  writ¬ 
ten  before  1605,  Bacon  later  added  more  explicit  statement  in  Z)e 
Augmentis  Scientiarum,  and,  as  Professor  Croll  remarks,  this  little- 
known  passage  in  Latin  shows  how  style  had  been  progressing  in 
the  years  intervening  between  the  writing  of  one  treatise  and  the 
other.176  Bacon  still  approved  of  rhetoric  and  censured  the  Stoics, 
“who  thought  to  thrust  vertue  upon  men  by  concise  and  short  max¬ 
ims  and  conclusions.”  The  new,  or  Attic,  style,  however,  did  not 
win  his  full  approval;  for,  as  he  said,  it  “consists  wholly  in  this: 
that  the  words  be  sharp  and  pointed ;  sentences  concised ;  a  style  in 
short  that  may  be  called  ‘  turned  ’  rather  than  fused.  ’  ’  It  leaves  the 
impression  of  ingenuity,  Bacon  added,  rather  than  of  sublimity, 
and,  although  it  may  be  pleasing  ‘  ‘  to  subtle  and  low-ranging  minds,  ’  ’ 
it  is  offensive  to  “better-trained  judgements”  that  are  not  pleased 
by  “mere  words  and  their  concinnity. ”  This  style  had  been  used 
commonly  by  Seneca  and  less  habitually  by  Tacitus  and  the  younger 
Pliny.  Thus  for  its  deviation  from  truth  to  fact,  Bacon  criticised 
the  style  that  had  come  into  vogue.  He  wanted  a  prose  simple,  con¬ 
cise,  and  appropriate,  and  the  new  prose  that  had  once  satisfied  all 
these  requirements  was  now  failing  to  meet  the  need. 

The  theory  of  style  that  Wilson  somewhat  clumsily  advocated  was 
carried  into  execution,  without  this  tendency  to  excess  noticed  by 
Bacon,  in  the  essays  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Jonson 
twice  disparaged  the  content  of  the  seventeenth-century  essay. 
‘  ‘  Such  are  all  the  Essayists,  ’  ’  he  observed,  ‘  ‘  even  their  Master  Moun- 
taigne.  These  in  all  they  write  confesse  still  what  bookes  they  have 
read  last,  and  therein  their  owne  folly  so  much  that  they  bring  it  to 
the  Stake  raw  and  undigested.”  Again,  Jonson  has  Sir  John  Daw 
exclaim  impatiently:  “Grave  asses!  mere  essayists!  a  few  loose 
sentences,  and  that’s  all.”177  Nevertheless,  Jonson ’s  hints  on  style 
were  all  to  the  profit  of  these  grave  asses,  or  were  disregarded  by 
some  of  them  with  unfortunate  results.  Jonson  commended  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  “never  forc’d  his  language,  nor  went  out  of  the 
highway  of  speaking,  but  for  some  great  necessity  or  apparent 
profit.”  “Pure  and  neat  Language  I  love,”  he  declared,  “yet  plain 
and  customary.”  Some  of  his  other  dicta  on  style  are:  “Some 


iT6  Worlcs,  J.  Spedding,  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  452.  London,  1889. 

177  Discoveries,  J.  E.  Spingarn,  ed.,  p.  21.  Silent  Woman,  2.2. 
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words  are  to  be  cull’d  out  for  ornament  and  colour,  as  wee  gather 
flowers  to  straw  houses  or  make  Garlands ;  but  they  are  better  when 
they  grow  to  our  style  ” ;  ‘  ‘  Periods  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not 
too  long”;  “Order  helps  much  to  Perspicuity,  as  Confusion  hurts. 
...  We  should  therefore  speake  what  wee  can  the  nerest  way,  so 
as  we  keepe  our  gate,  not  leape.”178  All  this  was  very  pertinent 
advice  for  one  who  would  express  some  real  thought  in  brief  com¬ 
pass.  Jonson’s  ideal  was  simplicity,  directness,  and  force,  the  aims 
of  all  writers  of  Attic  prose. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  prose  in  the  Survey  of  Education  is  just  as 
direct  and  unaffected  as  the  prose  of  Jonson.  There  is  slightly  more 
artifice  in  the  accompanying  Aphorisms  in  such  sentences  as  this: 
“The  necessities  of  Life  do  warrant  multitude  of  Employments,  and 
the  variety  of  Nature ’s  excuse  the  diversity  of  delights :  but  to  my 
discretion  that  course  seems  most  desirable,  whose  business  occasions 
no  further  trouble,  nor  leisure  requires  other  Recreations  than  may 
indifferently  be  entertained  with  Books  and  Friends.  ’  ’179  But  in  the 
Survey  proper,  there  is  almost  no  such  artful  placing  of  words  in 
chosen  positions,  and  the  author  gains  his  effect  by  apt  diction  and 
clear,  direct  expression. 

Soon,  however,  the  promoters  of  Attic  prose  lost  this  natural  sim¬ 
plicity  and  force.  By  using  to  an  exaggerated  degree  just  those 
artifices  that  Attic  prose  allowed,  namely,  antithesis,  pointed  struc¬ 
ture,  and  metaphor,  they  lost  the  simplicity  and  clarity  that  Attic 
prose  demanded.  A  too  close  imitation  of  the  style  of  Seneca  could 
easily  lead  to  such  extravagance.  For  that  reason,  Bacon  admired 
the  prose  of  Tacitus  and  Caesar  more  highly  than  Seneca’s.  The 
prose  of  Nicholas  Breton  and  Richard  Brathwaite  bristles  with  the 
eccentricities  of  the  extreme  stylists.180  In  Breton ’s  prose,  this  sen¬ 
tence  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule:  “Shee  hath  a  passage 
through  all  the  Predicaments,  shee  hath  a  hand  in  all  the  Artes,  a 
property  in  all  professions  and  a  qualitie  in  all  conditions :  in 
briefe,  so  many  are  the  varieties  of  the  manners  of  her  proceedings 
as  makes  me  fearefull  to  follow  her  too  farre  in  observation,  lest 
being  never  able  to  come  neere  the  height  of  her  commendation,  I  be 
inforced  as  I  am  to  leave  hir  wholy  to  admiration.”  Such  prose  as 
this  could  have  no  sanction  either  from  true  Atticist  or  from  true 

its  Discoveries,  pp.  24,  36,  38,  39,  40. 

ns  Beliqmae  Wottonianae,  4 th  edition,  p.  92.  London,  1685. 

iso  See  above,  p.  48. 
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Ciceronian,  and  indeed  it  is  rather  hard  to  tell  whether  it  be  the 
caricature  of  one  tendency  or  of  the  other.  Against  it,  any  master 
of  prose  style  would  protest.  So  William  Wotton  named  as  the  great¬ 
est  masters  of  prose  style  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Quintilian,  Cicero, 
and  Longinus,  although  they  belong  actually  in  different  camps.181 
And  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Atticist  that  he  was,  declared  in  the  Survey 
of  Education  that  he  had  long  considered  Quintilian  “both  the  ele- 
gantest  and  soundest  of  all  the  Roman  Pens.  ’  ’  Clearly,  old  distinc¬ 
tions  had  broken  down,  and  only  the  world-old  need  for  plain,  di¬ 
rect,  yet  artistic  expression  was  felt. 

Somewhat  the  same  excessive  tendencies  in  French  prose  brought 
about  there  a  call  for  reform.  Francois  Vavasseur  found  fault  with 
the  common  preference  for  the  authors  of  the  Silver  Age.  Balzac, 
Bayle,  and  Father  Bouhours  attributed  to  that  perverted  taste  most 
of  the  common  faults  of  contemporary  French  prose.182  Balzac  took 
as  his  chief  model  Demosthenes,  and  he  admired  a  style,  free  and 
natural,  void  of  affectation  and  false  ornaments,  and  he  believed 
that  the  writer’s  purpose  should  be  to  profit  and  instruct,  or  at  least 
to  please  the  readers.183  Balzac’s  own  style,  according  to  Bayle, 
underwent  a  course  of  purification ;  the  Attic  style,  he  came  to  see, 
flashes  on  the  mind  without  leaving  any  profound  impression.  Fath¬ 
er  Bouhours  was  another  who  would  rid  French  prose  of  its  affecta¬ 
tions;  who  disapproved  of  too  long  sentences,  useless  synonymns, 
and  unnecessary  epithets.  He  would  establish  brevity,  clarity,  and 
good  sense  in  French  prose,  to  the  loss  of  its  Asiatic  traits.  But  he 
still  preferred  Virgil  and  Cicero  to  the  writers  of  the  Silver  Age. 
What  is  reasonable,  proper,  and  effective,  was  his  ideal  of  prose. 
He  was  a  purist,  a  classicist,  and  a  rationalist  in  his  attitude.  “Je 
n’  oublierai  pas,  repliqua  Philanthe,  que  le  vray  est  1’  ame  d’  une 
pensee;  que  la  noblesse,  l’agrement,  la  delicatesse  en  font  l’ome- 
ment,  &  en  rehaussent  le  prix;  que  rien  n’  est  beau  s’  il  :n’  est 
naturel ;  &  qu  ’  il  y  a  de  la  difference  entre  la  couleur  qui  vient  du 
sang,  &  celle  qui  vient  du  f ard ;  entre  1  ’embonpoint  &  la  bonfissure, 
entre  1’  agrement  &  1’  affecterie.  ”184  This  is  the  ideal  of  the  new 
French  prose,  neither  Ciceronian  nor  anti-Cieeronian  according  to 
old  distinctions,  but  simply  sane,  cultured,  natural  expression. 

isi  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning.  1694. 

182  M.  W.  Croll.  "Attic  Prose.”  Studies  in  Philology,  vol.  18,  pp.  124-125. 

183  Socrate  Chrestien.  Avant-Propos.  1652. 

184  Entretiens  d’  Ariste  et  d’  Eugene.  1671.  Radonant’s  edition,  p.  393. 
Paris,  1920. 
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Much  the  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mothe  le  Yayer.  He 
does  not  profess  to  eloquence,  since  he  has  always  studied  things 
rather  than  ornaments  of  style.  He  admits  that  a  due  selection  of 
words  is  necessary  and  some  care  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences ; 
but  censures  those  who  show  too  great  concern  for  either,  likening 
them  to  gardeners  who  laboriously  grow  tulips  and  anemones  rather 
than  more  useful  plants.  He  believed  that  the  French  language  had 
acquired  little  grace  from  the  rhythms  of  the  ancients.1,85 

Fenelon,  also,  censured  the  modern  use  of  the  old,  classical 
cadences,  referring  probably  to  the  style  of  Bossuet,  and  the  strained 
antitheses  and  witty  turns  of  thought,  one  the  mark  of  the  Ciceron¬ 
ian,  the  other  of  the  Attic  writer.  He  called  it  childish  to  use  arti¬ 
ficial  turns  and  to  make  words  play  with  one  another ;  for,  although 
such  adroitness  may  dazzle  for  a  time,  it  soon  grows  wearisome. 
Style  should  vary,  rising  as  the  subject  rises,  and  growing  familiar 
on  common  subjects.  Easy  simplicity  and  exactness  are  the  chief 
requisites.186  To  the  same  degree,  Malebranche  stressed  clarity, 
“puisqu’  on  ne  doit  ecrire  que  pour  faire  connaitre  la  verite.  ” 
Seneca  seemed  to  him  to  have  considered  style  more  than  thought ; 
yet  Malebranche  valued  most  “justesse  de  1’  esprit,”  “clarte,”  and 
“nettete  dans  le  discours.”187  Such  an  ideal  would  result  neither  in 
strict  Atticism  nor  in  its  opposite,  but  in  the  clear,  reasonable,  un¬ 
affected  style  of  eighteenth-century  French  prose,  which  was  neat, 
clear,  and  proper.  It  was  supple  and  rapid,  and,  if  it  lacked  in 
imaginative  power,  it  gained  something  to  compensate  partly  for 
the  loss.188 

This  growing  dislike  for  any  excesses  of  style,  either  Ciceronian 
or  Attic,  was  soon  reflected  in  England,  where  French  standards 
were  better  known  and  more  respected  year  by  year.  In  1631  Rich¬ 
ard  Brathwaite  noted  in  the  dedication  of  his  Whimzies  or,  a  New 
Cast  of  Characters  that  “strong”  lines,  formerly  so  much  in  fash¬ 
ion,  had  been  given  up,  since  they  smelled  too  much  of  the  lamp 
and  of  “opinionate  singularity.”  “ Clinchings, ”  also,  had  been 

is5  Considerations  sur  V  Eloquence  Frangoise.  Oeuvres,  vol.  3,  pp.  224  226 
236,  253.  The  first  collected  edition  appeared  in  1669.  No  one  could  waste 
more  words  than  Mothe  le  Yayer. 

186  Dialogues,  II. 

187  De  la  Becherche  de  la  VeritS.  Book  3,  part  3,  chapters  3,  4,  5. 

188  On  the  style  of  Montaigne,  see  P.  Villey,  Les  Sources  et  V  Evolution  des 
Essais  de  Montaigne,  vol.  2,  pp.  296-300.  Paris,  1908.  In  Antoine  Furetiere’s 
Nouvelle  Allegorique,  1658,  Rhetoric,  Queen  in  the  realm  of  Eloquence,  finally 
reduces  her  foes,  Metaphors,  Hyperboles,  Antitheses,  and  Puns  to  subjection. 
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outgrown,  in  which  “affectation  spoyl’d  all,  and  discovered  their 
levitie.  ”  But  Brathwaite  fell  into  the  vicious  style  himself,  whose 
epitaph  he  was  writing,  even  when  he  upheld  this  quite  different 
ideal:  “Hee  writes  best,  that  affects  least,  and  effects  most.” 
Nevertheless,  he  insisted  that  the  pith  is  worth  more  than  the  rind, 
and  that  style  is  but  the  handmaiden  of  thought.  Sir  William 
Davenant,  also,  in  the  Preface  to  Gondibert,  attributed  to  young 
men,  as  their  peculiarity,  the  fancy  that  wit  lies  in  the  music  of 
words  and  in  the  refining  of  speech.  Slowly,  the  change  here  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  conception  of  style  came.  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to 
Annus  Mirabilis,  could  regard  it  as  already  effected.  “  ’Tis  not  the 
jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,”  he  declared,  “nor  the  seeming  contra¬ 
diction  of  a  poor  antithesis  .  .  .  ,  nor  the  jingle  of  a  more  poor 
paronomasia ;  neither  is  it  so  much  the  morality  of  a  grave  sentence, 

.  .  .  but  it  is  some  lively  and  apt  description,  dressed  in  such  colours 
of  speech,  that  it  sets  before  your  eyes  the  absent  object,  as  perfect¬ 
ly,  and  more  delightfully  than  nature.”  Dryden,  like  other  writers 
of  his  time,  had  learned  this  lesson  of  the  French.  Was  it  not  St. 
Evremond  who  remarked  that  a  Frenchman  who  knew  how  to  think 
and  an  Englishman  who  knew  how  to  speak  was  the  ideal  ? 

‘  ‘  ’Tis  a  wonder  to  me  how  men  can  preach  so  little,  and  so  long,  ’  ’ 
Owen  Feltham  exclaimed.  According  to  his  judgment,  “long  and 
distended  clauses,  are  both  tedious  to  the  ear,  and  difficult  for  their 
retaining.  A  Sentence  well-couch ’d,  takes  both  the  Sense  and  the 
Understanding.  I  love  not  those  Cart-rope  speeches,  that  are  longer 
than  the  memory  of  man  can  fathom.”  Then,  like  a  true  follower 
of  the  Attic  principle,  he  added :  “there  is  a  way  to  be  pleasingly 
plain,  and  some  have  found  it.”  But  it  is  hard  to  say  just  what 
model  he  accepted;  for  in  another  essay  he  commends  equally  “the 
weighty  and  substantial  lines  of  the  Seneca’s,  and  Plutarch,  the 
crisped  Salust,  the  politick  Tacitus,  and  the  well-breath ’d  Cicero.” 
Possibly,  the  ideals  of  the  two  schools  at  their  best  were  not  too  far 
apart  for  them  to  be  combined  by  an  essayist  who  believed  that  ‘  ‘  a 
good  style,  with  good  matter,  consecrates  a  work  to  memory.  ’  ’1:89 

Feltham ’s  own  style  bears  plainly  the  marks  of  Attic  prose.  Care¬ 
fully  balanced  clauses  are  the  rule;  “there  are  no  such  Guards  of 
Safety,  as  Virtue  and  Wisdom.  The  one  secures  the  soul,  the  other, 
the  Estate  and  Body.  The  one  defends  us  against  the  stroke  of  the 
Law ;  the  other  against  the  mutability  of  Fortune.  The  Law  has  not 


189  Resolves.  ‘  ‘  Of  Preaching  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Of  Reading  Authors.  ’  ’ 
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power  to  strike  the  virtuous:  nor  can  Fortune  subvert  the  Wise.” 
Feltham  resorts  often  to  metaphors.  “A  talkative  Fellow  is  the 
unbrac’d  Drum,  which  bears  a  wise  man  out  of  his  wits.”  Neat 
similies,  too,  can  be  frequently  found.  ‘  ‘  Adversity  is  like  Penelope ’s 
night;  which  undoes  all,  that  ever  the  day  did  weave,”  and  “Age 
like  a  long  travel ’d  Horse  rides  dully  toward  his  Journeys  end.” 
Illustrations,  finally,  are  nicely  woven  into  the  body  of  the  thought. 
“I  like  it  in  Isocrates,”  he  remarked,  “when  of  a  Scholar  full  of 
words,  he  ask’d  a  double  Fee;  one  to  learn  him  to  speak  well;  an¬ 
other  to  teach  him  to  hold  his  peace.  ’  ’190 

Again,  the  forgetting  of  old  distinctions  and  the  acceptance  of  new 
standards  appear  in  the  comments  of  Robert  Boyle  on  his  Occasioned 
Reflections.  He  admits  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  style,  the 
sublime,  the  moderate,  and  the  humble,  and  that  his  own  may  be  too 
lofty  for  his  simple  themes.  But  certainly,  his  most  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  passages  are  not  Ciceronian;  possibly,  as  he  observes,  “even  the 
artists  themselves  do  not  so  perfectly  agree  about  the  defining  of 
these  matters.  ’  ’  His  professed  aim  was  that  decorum  called  by  the 
French,  “bien-seance.  ”  Nor  was  he  inclined  to  accept  older  stand¬ 
ards;  “living  in  this  age,  and  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  we 
are  not  like  to  have  those  for  readers,  that  died  before  we  were  born, 
I  see  not  why  one  may  not  judge  of  decorum  by  the  examples  and 
practices  of  those  authors  of  our  own  times  and  countries,  whose 
writings  are  generally  esteemed  by  judicious  men.”191 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  progress  of  prose  during  the  century  is 
clearly  represented  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The 
Religio  Medici  and  parts  of  Urn  Burial  are  written  in  the  highly 
ornate  style  of  the  older  prose.  The  sentences  are  not  the  loosely 
associated  clauses  and  phrases  of  the  early  treatise,  nor  do  they  re¬ 
produce  the  rhythms  of  Cicero  closely.  Browne,  nevertheless,  is 
trying  to  produce  by  the  legitimate  uses  of  English  prose  much  the 
same  effects  as  the  Ciceronians  sought.  Fine  rhythmical  periods, 
carefully  wrought  though  complex  in  the  extreme,  give  the  richness 
and  the  harmony  of  the  Ciceronian  style.  The  cadences  of  these 
sentences  were  meant  to  be  heard ;  the  appeal  was  to  the  ear  more 
than  to  the  eye.  That  famous  passage  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  in 
the  Religio  Medici,  or  the  beginning  of  the  last  section  of  Urn  Bur- 


100  Resolves,  12th  edition,  1709,  1.11,  76,  93;  2.13. 
i9i  Occasional  Reflections.  Preface.  1665. 
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ial,  exhibit  the  highest  reach  of  such  artistic  writing  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Religio  Medici,  however,  one  finds  the 
freer,  more  discursive  style  of  Montaigne.  The  constant  use  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun  is  sure  testimony  to  that  fact.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  belongs  here  to  the  Libertines,  who  followed  Montaigne, 
rather  than  to  the  Ciceronians,  and  he  poses  as  a  sceptic.  There 
may  have  been  in  his  nature  just  this  conflict  between  his  artistic 
impulses  and  his  mental  attitude. 

In  other  works,  finally,  like  the  short  paper  On  Dreams  and  the 
series  of  meditations  called  Christian  Morals,  Browne’s  style  more 
nearly  approximates  that  of  the  normal  essay.  There  is  still  in  his 
work  the  same  richness  of  fancy  that  marks  the  Religio  Medici. 
Many  sentences,  also,  have  the  same  fine  cadence.  ‘  ‘  Pious  persons, 
whose  thoughts  are  daily  busied  about  heaven,  and  the  blessed  state 
thereof,  can  hardly  escape  the  nightly  phantasms  of  it,  which 
though  sometimes  taken  for  illuminations,  or  divine  dreams,  yet 
rightly  perpended  may  prove  but  animal  visions,  and  natural  night- 
scenes  of  their  awaking  contemplations.  ”  It  is  only  such  structure 
as  this  that  distinguishes  this  paper  from  the  ordinary  essay ;  for  the 
content,  with  its  resort  to  example,  and  the  progress  are  those  of  the 
essay. 

Clwistian  Morals  has  even  more  of  the  essay’s  peculiar  style.  The 
sentences  are  short  and  clearly  cut.  We  find  an  abundance  of  bal¬ 
ance  and  antithesis ;  a  clever,  though  not  too  frequent,  use  of  alliter¬ 
ation  ;  a  bold  use  of  metaphor ;  and  only  a  fantastic,  Latinized  dic¬ 
tion  throughout,  that  the  Attic  essayist  in  general  would  not  have 
used.  These  sentences  are  perfectly  characteristic:192  “In  this 
virtuous  Voyage  of  thy  Life  hall  not  about  like  the  Ark,  without  the 
use  of  Rudder,  Mast,  or  Sail,  and  bound  for  no  Port.  Let  not  Dis¬ 
appointment  cause  Despondency,  nor  difficulty  despair.”  “Owe 
not  thy  Humility  unto  humiliation  from  adversity,  but  look  humbly 
down  in  that  State  when  others  look  upwards  upon  thee.  ”  “  Let  not 
the  Sun  in  Capricorn  go  down  upon  thy  wrath,  but  write  thy 
wrongs  in  Ashes.  Draw  the  Curtain  of  night  upon  injuries,  shut 
them  up  in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  and  let  them  be  as  though  they 
had  not  been.”  “Hang  early  plummets  upon  the  heels  of  Pride, 
and  let  Ambition  have  but  an  Epicycle  and  narrow  circuit  in  thee.” 

192  WorJcs,  C.  Sayle,  ed.,  Letter  to  a  Friend,  vol.  3,  pp.  388-393.  Christian 
Morals,  1.1,  14,  15,  19. 
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This  is  the  pointed  style  of  the  aphoristic  essayists,  and  the  style 
that  influenced  Dr.  Johnson  so  directly.  The  brief  paragraphs 
much  resemble  the  popular  meditations,  and  the  hortatory  form 
was  common  to  all  the  followers  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus. 

Equally  notable  was  the  change  that  came  over  the  prose  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie.193  He  began  as  an  imitator  of  the  style  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  following,  as  best  he  could,  its  intricate  structures, 
its  peculiar  cadences,  and  its  quaint  imagery.  Then  he  changed 
copy.  He  never  advanced  far  toward  real  neatness  and  brevity  of 
sentence.  But  he  ceased  to  strive  for  the  old,  harmonic  effects  and 
the  fancy,  and  wrote  more  nearly  as  his  associate,  John  Evelyn, 
wrote.  Here,  then,  in  such  books  as  Moral  Gallantry,  the  newer 
style,  recommended  on  French  authority,  is  to  be  seen. 

One  great  writer,  however,  was  little  affected  by  the  new  style  of 
prose,  although  his  essays  were  published  during  his  exile  in  France. 
Lord  Clarendon’s  independence  as  a  stylist,  therefore,  is  note¬ 
worthy.  His  essays  were  composed  rather  late  in  the  century,  the 
first  being  dated,  1668,  and  the  last,  1672. 194  They  were  written  in 
the  same  style  as  Clarendon’s  history,  whereas  Bacon’s  Henry  VII 
and  Essays  are  decidedly  different  in  style.  They  seem,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  express  directly  Lord  Clarendon’s  personality.  When 
the  essays  were  composed  at  Montpellier  and  Molins,  Clarendon  was 
an  exile,  but  he  still  retained  the  mental  and  social  attitude  of  the 
gentleman  of  the  Caroline  days.  Serious,  thoughtful,  and  practical, 
he  never  sacrificed  his  dignity  for  familiarity  or  cleverness.  His 
interest  lies  in  what  he  says  rather  than  in  his  manner  of  saying  it, 
although  his  thought  seems  always  well-matured  and  carefully  ex¬ 
pressed. 

Toward  life  Lord  Clarendon  took  the  attitude  of  a  humanist. 
Writing  on  human  nature,  he  insisted  that  it  is  good;  “if  we  did 
not  take  great  Pains,  and  were  not  at  great  Expence  to  corrupt  our 
Nature,  our  Nature  would  never  corrupt  us.  ’  ’  There  is  little  rigid 
Calvinism  here.  Yet  no  one  would  doubt  his  piety.  His  essay,  “Of 
Life,”  really  begins  and  ends  with  the  text,  “so  teach  us  to  number 
our  Days,  that  we  may  apply  our  Hearts  unto  Wisdom.  ’  ’  He  seemed 
to  be  also  a  scholar  of  the  older  school.  Like  Seneca,  he  wondered 
that,  “when  Ave  are  prodigal  of  nothing  else,  when  we  are  over- 

193  See  above,  pp.  58-61. 

194  Published  in  Miscellaneous  Worhs  of  the  Sight  Honourable  Edward,  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  London,  2d  edition,  1751. 
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thrifty  of  many  Things  which  we  may  well  spare,  we  are  very 
prodigal  of  onr  Time.”  Again  and  again,  he  alluded  to,  or  quoted 
from,  Seneca,  Cicero,  or  Tertullian.  He  had  a  genuine  British  re¬ 
spect  for  utility,  as  is  seen  in  his  strongly  expressed  preference  for 
the  active  life.  “Neither  Wisdom  or  Learning  will  ever  be  got  by 
doing  nothing,”  he  remarked.  As  a  practical  man,  however,  he 
never  yielded  to  expediency.  In  writing  “Of  Promises,”  he  finely 
said :  ‘  ‘  They  who  have  adulterated  this  pure  and  legitimate  Metal 
with  an  Allay  of  Distinctions  and  subtle  Evasions,  have  introduced 
a  counterfeit  and  pernicious  Coin,  that  destroys  all  the  Simplicity 
and  Integrity  of  human  Conversation.”1®5 

Naturally,  these  essays  are  strongly  colored  by  the  stirring  events 
in  which  Lord  Clarendon  had  taken  an  active  part.  Again  and 
again,  his  own  experiences  crowd  into  the  essays.  He  has  the  faith 
of  an  aristocrat  in  social  distinctions,  since  he  felt  that  “the  Peace 
and  Quiet  of  Nations  cannot  be  preserved  without  Order  and  Gov¬ 
ernment.  ”  He  felt  keenly,  too,  the  evil  of  the  times;  “there  was 
never  an  Age,  in  which  Men  underwent  greater  Tryals  by  Adversity, 
and  I  fear  scarce  an  Age  in  which  there  was  a  less  Stock  of  Patience 
to  bear  it;  never  more  Tribulation,  never  less  glorying  in  Tribula¬ 
tion.”  And  here  again  he  expressed  his  royalistic  sympathies: 
“Liberty  is  the  Charm,  which  mutinous  and  seditious  Persons  use, 
to  pervert  and  corrupt  the  Affections  of  weak  and  wilful  People, 
and  to  lead  them  into  Rebellion  against  their  Princes  and  lawful 
Superiors.”  In  the  same  vein,  he  spoke  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
that  “legitimate  Daughter  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.”  So  the  events 
of  the  day  caused  him  distrust  and  fear.196  Despite  that,  however, 
he  did  not  approve  of  plots  and  stratagems  to  circumvent  the  enemy ; 
for,  if  the  royalist  cause  were  right,  God,  he  believed,  would  provide 
some  honorable  means  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  honor. 

Lord  Clarendon’s  prose  style  is  just  as  distinctive  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment  as  is  his  thought.  Francis  Bacon  wrote  his  history  in  one  man¬ 
ner  and  his  essays  in  another ;  Clarendon ’s  are  all  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Other  men  of  his  time  were  cultivating  the  neatly  turned  prose 
that  Balzac  had  helped  to  develop  in  France.  But  Clarendon,  living 
though  he  was  in  France,  retained  the  older  style,  with  its  complex¬ 
ity,  its  frequent  heaviness,  and  its  cadences.  Sometimes,  a  single 
sentence  presents  a  complete  argument.  There  is,  in  consequence,  a 


195  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  97,  199,  140. 

196  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  114,  124,  142,  162. 
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decided  heaviness  to  Clarendon’s  prose,  which  the  nobility  of  his 
thought  can  hardly  offset. 

In  structure,  the  essays  vary  considerably.  Some,  like  ‘  ‘  of  Envy, 
“Of  Human  Nature,”  and  “Of  Anger,”  are  short.  The  last  be¬ 
gins  finely,  somewhat  in  Bacon’s  manner:  “He  that  is  slow  to 
Anger  is  better  than  the  Mighty,  is  an  Observation  as  antient  as 
Solomon’s  Time  (Prov.  xvi.  32)  and  hath  been  confirmed  in  all 
Ages  since:  He  that  can  abstain  from  it,  is  Master  of  most  Men, 
and  seldom  fails  of  any  Design  he  proposes  to  himself.”  Other  es¬ 
says  resemble  such  discourses  as  Cicero’s  Be  Amicitia.  Clarendon’s 
progress  is  orderly  and  sure ;  but  the  thought  is  so  serious  and  often 
so  abstract  that  its  treatment  lacks  in  ease.  The  discussion  of  the 
active  and  the  contemplative  lives  is  the  best  of  these  long  pieces. 
But  all  express  the  author’s  experience,  reflect  his  Stoic’s  acceptance 
of  life,  and  give  proof  of  his  wisdom. 

Lord  Clarendon  in  this  independence  of  current  literary  fashions 
stood  almost  alone.  What  was  the  common  experience  of  literary 
men  is  best  seen  in  the  changing  manner  of  Abraham  Cowley’s 
prose.197  In  composing  the  Preface  for  the  poems  of  1656,  he  used 
the  long,  cumbersome  sentences  that  the  early  seventeenth  century 
was  familiar  with,  in  all  but  its  maxims  and  character  books.  For 
example,  there  is  the  sentence :  “After  the  Representation  (which, 
I  confess,  was  somewhat  of  the  latest)  I  began  to  look  it  over,  and 
changed  it  very  much,  striking  out  some  whole  parts,  as  that  of  the 
Poet  and  the  Souldier ;  but  I  have  lost  the  Copy,  and  dare  not  think 
it  deserves  the  pains  to  write  it  again,  which  makes  me  omit  it  in 
this  publication,  ’though  there  be  some  things  in  it  which  I  am  not 
ashamed  of,  taking  in  the  excuse  of  my  age  and  small  experience  in 
humane  conversation  when  I  made  it.”  This  style  is  noticeably 
changed  in  Cowley’s  later  essays.  A  marked  advance  toward  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness  is  made  in  the  essays  on  liberty  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  were  presumably  composed  first.  This  transformation 
was  completed  in  the  pieces  written  shortly  before  the  author’s 
death.  “Of  Obscurity”  is  one  of  the  nicest  of  the  collection,  and 
“Of  Greatness”  presents  the  contrast  between  his  own  humble  sta¬ 
tion  in  life  and  Montaigne’s  eminence.  The  same  neatness  and  pre¬ 
cision,  with  the  same  delicate,  personal  touch,  lie  in  the  essay, 

‘ '  Shortness  of  Life.  ’  ’  Finally,  Cowley  throws  off  all  reserve,  though 
not  dignity,  in  “  Of  My  Self,  ’  ’  and  chats  about  his  boyish  reticence, 


107  See  Carnbr.  Hist.  Engl.  Lit.,  vol.  8,  pp.  431-433. 
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his  early  reading  in  Spenser,  and  his  mother ’s  virtues.  These  essays 
are  chiefly  interesting  for  their  intimacy.  But  it  is  not  that  alone ; 
for  the  Proposition  for  the  Advancement  of  Experimental  Philoso - 
phy,  which  has  none  of  it,  also  holds  the  reader’s  interest.  The  fact 
is,  that  Cowley  had  mastered  the  art  of  clear,  concise,  and  easy  pre¬ 
sentation  of  ideas.  In  this  way,  sense  and  good  taste  came  to  be  the 
natural  inheritance  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  new  style  is  displayed  in  Nourse ’s  Discourse  upon  the  Nature 
and  Faculties  of  Man  in  Several  Essays.198  One  notices,  especially, 
the  orderly,  logical  development  of  thought.  Those  sections  that 
deal  with  the  goods  of  fortune,  birth,  riches,  great  place,  friendship, 
and  fame,  and  with  human  passions  such  as  love  and  anger,  are  in 
content  quite  like  the  aphoristic  essay.  But  in  style  there  is  no  more 
of  the  old  straining  after  antithesis  and  fantastic  diction.  The 
author  deals  quite  simply  with  the  accepted  facts  of  social  life.  ‘  ‘  On 
Riches”  is  an  essay  in  economics  rather  than  in  ethics.  Nourse ’s 
diction  often  arrests  attention ;  but  his  emphasis  comes  not  of  arti¬ 
fice  but  of  neatness. 

Some  of  Nourse ’s  essays  imitate  the  Baconian  manner.  That  on 
friendship  starts  with  the  old  thought  that  man  was  not  born  for 
solitude,  runs  through  the  usual  course  of  reflection,  and  ends  neat¬ 
ly :  “  He  who  is  not  a  true  Friend  himself,  will  never  find  one  of 
another.  ’  ’  But  more  of  the  characteristically  new  thought  appears 
in  the  essay,  “Of  Study.”  By  the  term,  study,  Nourse  explains,  “I 
intend  something  more  Severe,  as  being  an  Obstinate  Investigation 
and  Research  of  Truth,  (yet  unknown)  by  the  Help  and  Assistance 
of  such  Natural  Mediums,  as  Reason  does  suggest.”  With  none  of 
the  old  stylistic  tricks,  the  author  proceeds  to  expound  his  social, 
economic,  political  viewpoint.  In  orderliness,  especially,  Nourse  be¬ 
longed  to  the  new  age.  The  last  essay  is  one  of  the  best.  Rejecting 
the  opinions  of  the  schoolmen,  Nourse  places  felicity  “in  perpetual 
Returns  of  New  Desires  and  New  Enjoyments,  accompanied  with  a 
Constant  Serenity  and  Health  of  Mind.”  For  the  attainment  of 
full  happiness,  this  life  may  not  be  adequate;  but  “it  is  in  the 
Power  of  every  Man,  Acting  upon  the  principles  of  Natural  Reason, 
to  advance  his  own  Felicity.  ’  ’  Noux*se  falls  back,  then,  on  the  Stoic ’s 
creed;  “if  a  Man’s  Enjoyments  do  not  reach  the  Measures  of  his 
Mind,  let  him  bring  his  Mind  to  the  Measures  of  his  Enjoyments, 
for  wdiether  the  Hill  come  to  Mahomet,  or  Mahomet  go  to  the  Hill, 


198  London,  1686. 
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matters  not.  much,  so  they  do  but  meet  together.”  After  all.  he 
would  not  have  man  too  solicitous  for  earthly  things.  The  old 
Stoical  principle  is  good,  that  “Prosperity  and  Adversity  are  like 
the  two  Arms  of  the  Balance  on  which  the  Life  of  Man  do’s  turn: 
Reason  is  the  Hand  which  ought  to  hold  it. '  ’  The  Christian,  then, 
with  a  trust  in  God  to  fortify  him  further,  ought  to  face  life  un¬ 
moved  by  circumstance. 

Still  more  perfectly.  Sir  William  Temple’s  essays  and  treatises 
display  the  new  style  of  prose.  Goldsmith  declared  that  the  best 
prose  writers  of  his  day  accepted  Temple  as  their  pattern.  Swift 
praised  him,  also,  and  Johnson  believed  that  he  first  gave  real 
cadence  to  English  prose.  Temple  was  in  spirit  of  the  later  age. 
He  disapproved  of  rules  that  hamper  too  much  the  creative  effort; 
he  saw  that  the  French  language  had  been  greatly  refined  and  looked 
apparently  for  a  corresponding  improvement  in  English.  He  be¬ 
lieved  it  best  “to  take  Words  as  they  are  most  commonly  spoken  and 
meant,  like  Coyn  as  it  most  currant ly  passes,  without  raising  scru¬ 
ples  upon  the  weight  or  the  allay,  unless  the  cheat  or  the  defect 
be  gross  and  evident/’199  The  close  of  this  essay.  “Of  Poetry.”  is 
quite  modern,  with  only  one  or  two  strange  idioms.  In  general. 
Temple’s  essays  are  like  the  French  in  naturalness  and  ease,  with 
many  sentences  marked  by  a  peculiar  charm.  So  his  essay  on 
poetry  ends:  “When  all  is  done.  Human  life  is,  at  the  greatest  and 
the  best,  but  like  a  f reward  Child,  that  must  be  Play’d  with  and 
Humor’d  a  little  to  keep  it  quiet  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the 
Cane  is  over.” 

So  those  London  wits  who  felt  most  strongly  the  influence  of 
France,  abandoned  the  affectations  of  older  authors  and  wrote  sim¬ 
ply  and  naturally.  The  influence  of  the  Royal  Academy  bore  in  the 
same  direction.  Some  of  the  prose  of  its  founder.  Robert  Boyle, 
has  already  been  considered.  Members  of  the  Academy  in  general 
believed  that  “vanity  of  fine  speaking”  had  been  a  great  hindrance 
in  the  search  for  truth — “this  vicious  abundance  of  Phrase,  this 
trick  of  Metaphors,  this  volubility  of  Tongue.’’200  Hence  the  So¬ 
ciety  resolved  “to  reject  all  the  amplifications,  digressions,  and 
swellings  of  style:  to  return  back  to  the  primitive  purity,  and  short - 

i" “Of  Poetry,”  J.  E.  Spingarn,  ed.,  pp.  54.  73.  43.  Oxford,  1909.  Gold¬ 
smith.  The  Bee,  “The  Augustan  Age.”  Swift.  Preface  to  Temple *s  W orks. 
Johnson.  Life. 

200  T.  Sprat.  History  of  the  EoyaJ  Society.  2d  edition,  pp.  119-113.  London, 
1702. 
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o'J4*#*  y/hon  men  del j ver  oj  •/,  many  things,  almost,  in  an  ep  jal  n  /mber 
v/ords,  ”  7  hey  sought.  a  naked,  natural  /ray  of  speak ing; 
f /'/■•u* i ve  expressions,  dear  wi^,.  a  native  easiness,  .  .  .  preferring 
the  languafe  of  Artisans,  Countrymen,  and  Merchant*,  before  that, 
of  by  or  Scholar*.'’  .  uch  an  ideal  of  prM  style  vrouJd  Inevitably 
reach  beyond  the  meeting  room  wh ere  these  -/ben ti fie  report'-;  were 
read,  and  would  further  the  development  of  a  clear  and  practical 
|;rw:. 

On  the  subject  of  word*  and  prose  style  in  general,  John  ls>eke’s 
idea;-,  were  in  harmony  with  the  iioyal  Society ’s.2*1  “The  ends  of 
Language,”  he  enumerated  thus:  “  First  to  make  known  one  man’s 
thought;-,  or  ideas  to  another  j  Secondly,  to  do  it  w  ith  as  m  uch  ease 
and  <\  sickness  as  i*  possible;  and  Thirdly,  thereby  to  convey  the 
knowledge  of  things,”  Figurative  language  may  be  in  place  where 
pleasure  is  chiefly  sought;  but,  he  added,  ‘‘if  we  would  speak  of 
things  a-,  they  are,  we  rn  ;#t  allow  that  all  the  art,  of  Rhetoriek,  be- 
ride-,  order  and  clearness,  all  the  artificial  and  figurative  application 
of  word-,  eloquence  hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  else  but  to  insin¬ 
uate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  Passions,  and  thereby  mislead  the  Judg- 
ment,  and  so  ind  eed  are  perfect.  Cheats.”  Here  after  all  these  years, 
and  after  these  many  changing  ideas,  Plato’s  words  in  the  Phaedru* 
echo  again  in  our  ears. 

The  same  simpler  sort.  of  prose  was  adopted,  also,  by  the  clergy?''2 
Owen  FeJtham’s  opinion  regarding  pulpit,  eloquence  has  already 
been  cited.  About  the  same  time,  John  Wilkins  offered  much  the 
same  criticism,***  He  insisted  that,  the  preacher’s  style  should  be 
“plain  and  natural!,  not.  being  darkened  with  the  affectation  of 
Sch o last. i call  harshnesse,  or  Rhetorical]  flourishes.”  A  few  years 
later,  John  Kaehard  ridiculed  “the  high  tossing  and  swaggering 
preaching,”  with  its  “inconsiderate  use  of  frightful  Metaphors” 
and  “childish  Similitudes.”  By  way  of  constructive  criticism,  he 
then  offered  some  suggestions  on  the  composition  of  the  ordinary 
sermon.2*4 

The  subject  received  the  rsame  consideration  in  Joseph  Giambi’s 
Efitay  concerning  /'reaching.  He,  too,  noticed  the  “affectations  of 

2vi  Eeeay  c ryfuxrnvng  JJmnan  Vndenrtatodvng.  Bowk  3,  chapters  9-11.  1090. 

202  This  matter  is  disetussed  by  J.  E.  8  ping  am,  Critical  Eteaye,  Introduction. 

20*  Inzcowrte  wn/xrnvnq  tfie  (Aft  of  Preaching,  1046.  Especially,  p.  72.  Fur 
FcJtharn opinion,  above,  p.  127. 

zot  Ground*  and  Occan'sae  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  Eeligwn  En- 
qtwred  Into.  London,  1070.  Beprinted  in  .dn  English  Garner. 
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wit  and  finery,  flourishes,  metaphors,  and  cadencies”  that  destroyed 
the  plainness  essential  to  good  style.  He  believed  that  order  and 
connection  in  a  discourse  are  better  than  a  too  minute  division  of 
the  topic.  After  all,  “what  is  easy  and  natural  is  always  best.” 
This  same  thought  was  expressed  in  another  of  his  works:  “there 
is  nothing  in  words  and  styles  but  suitableness,  that  makes  them  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  effective.”205  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  new  lit¬ 
erary  doctrine. 

Finally,  in  the  treatise  Of  the  Pastoral  Care,  Gilbert  Burnet 
seemed  to  express  the  judgment  of  all  who  believed  in  this  reform. 
He  believed  that  the  English  language  had  recently  been  improved 
by  a  return  to  “the  plain  Notions  of  simple  and  genuine  Rhetorick.  ” 
Earlier  preachers  had  had  an  ‘  ‘  impertinent  Way  of  dividing  texts  ’  ’ ; 
had  prided  themselves  on  “the  trifling  Shews  of  Learning  in  many 
Quotations”;  and  had  trusted  to  a  “pert  Wit  and  luscious  Elo¬ 
quence.”  Nevertheless,  sermons  above  all  else  should  be  plain; 
“things  must  be  put  in  a  clear  Light,  and  brought  out  in  as  short 
Periods,  and  in  as  plain  Words  as  may  be.”206 

Burnet  resumed  this  discussion  of  style  in  the  Preface  of  his 
translation,  of  the  Utopia.  His  idea  there  well  summarizes  the 
progress  that  prose  style  had  been  making  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  “The  English  language  has  wrought  it  self  out,  both  of 
the  fulsome  Pedantry  under  which  it  laboured  long  ago,  and  the 
trifling  way  of  dark  and  unintelligible  Wit  that  came  after  that, 
and  out  of  the  course  extravagance  of  Canting  that  succeeded  this.” 
Later  writers  and  orators,  under  the  influence  of  Bossuet  presum¬ 
ably,  had  then  tried  “to  fly  into  a  sublime  pitch,  of  a  strong  but 
false  Rhetorick.”  But  at  last,  Bishop  Burnet  observes,  “that  florid 
strain  is  almost  quite  worn  out,  and  is  become  now  as  ridiculous  as 
it  was  once  admired.  ’  ’ 

At  this  stage,  the  development  of  English  prose  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ends,  and  it  is  handed  on,  fully  ready  for  the  hands  of  Addi¬ 
son  and  Swift,  to  the  eighteenth.  To  avoid  affectation,  to  be  easy 
and  natural,  and  to  be  proper,  were  the  aims  of  the  cultured  author. 
That  English  prose  seems  to  lose  much  of  its  imaginative  power  un¬ 
der  process  of  this  change,  is  probably  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
authors  rather  than  to  the  new  theory  of  style.  Bishop  Burnet  ob- 

205  Essay  concerning  Preaching,  pp.  23,  38,  60,  77.  London,  1678.  Address 
to  the  Eoyal  Society.  London,  1665. 

206  of  the  Pastoral  Care,  chapter  9.  London,  1692. 
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jected  that  even  Francis  Bacon  used  figures  of  speech  “so  strong 
that  they  could  not  pass  now  before  a  severe  Judg.”  Burnet’s  was 
not  an  imaginative  age.  It  was  cold  and  reasoning  and  there  could 
not  be  much  outreaching  of  the  imagination  in  prose.  But  prose 
could  be  clear,  direct,  forceful,  and  sane,  and  that  stage  it  reached 
before  the  close  of  the  century. 


CHAPTER  XI 
CONCLUSION 

No  one  now  could  possibly  tell  how  many  essays  were  written,  or 
even  published,  during  the  years  that  have  here  been  considered.  In 
these  several  different  forms  and  on  these  several  types  of  subject, 
men  of  all  classes  and  with  the  most  varied  motives  engaged  in  the 
pursuit.  The  field  was  entered,  also,  by  women,  from  the  grimly  seri¬ 
ous  Elizabeth  Grymeston  to  the  ladies  of  grace  and  culture  toward 
the  end  of  the  century.  Had  “those  excellent  Discourses  she  wrot  on 
several  subjects”  been  preserved,  Katherine  Philips  would  possibly 
have  outranked  all  others  of  her  sex,  at  least  if  the  essays  equalled 
her  letters  in  value,  which,  as  her  editor  quaintly  observes,  were 
written  “with  strange  readiness  and  facility,  in  a  very  fair  hand, 
and  perfect  Orthography.207 

One  sure  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  essay  is  afforded  by  the 
Remains  of  Lady  Gethin.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Nor¬ 
ton  of  Somersetshire,  who  aided  Charles  II  in  his  flight  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Born  in  1676,  she  married  Sir  Richard  Gethin  of  Gethin 
Grott,  Ireland,  and  died  in  1697.  After  her  death,  certain  of  her 
papers  were  assembled  by  her  father  and  published  in  1699  as  the 
Reliquiae  Gethinianae.  Since  in  1703  a  third  issue  was  called  for, 
the  printings  must  have  been  small.  But  it  is  a  pretentious  book, 
containing  a  finely  engraved  portrait  of  the  author  and  an  elabor¬ 
ately  designed  title-page.  With  a  good  deal  of  pride,  the  father  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public  these  essays  as  Lady  Gethin ’s  “own  Concep¬ 
tions,  ’  ’  written  ‘  ‘  for  the  most  part  in  hast  ’  ’  as  she  was  dressing — in 
fact,  merely  ‘  ‘  some  scattered  and  inco-herent  Fragments,  the  Glean¬ 
ings  .  .  .  and  Remains  of  a  most  excellent  Person.  ’  ’ 

But  if  Congreve  and  others  who  recommended  these  gleanings 
warmly  as  Lady  Gethin ’s  “own  conceptions”  were  really  sincere, 
they  were  unaccountably  ignorant  of  the  essays  of  Bacon,  Joseph 
Hall,  and  others,  too,  it  may  be.  Her  essay  on  friendship  follows 
the  stereotyped  pattern,  beginning  with  definition,  turning  to  the 
authority  of  the  ancients,  and  ending  neatly :  “I  conclude  this  Sub- 

207  Poems.  1667.  Preface.  The  editor  distinguishes  seemingly  between  her 
essays  and  letters. 
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ject  with  the  Saying  of  the  Spaniard:  ‘Grudge  not  to  lend,  Thy 
Heart,  thy  Hand,  thy  Fortune  to  thy  Friend.’  ”  But  the  really 
significant  portions  of  her  essay  are  taken  from  the  beginning  of 
Taylor’s  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  Offices,  and  Measures  of  Friend¬ 
ship.  The  essay  on  death,  likewise,  borrows  from  Joseph  Hall’s 
tenth  epistle  this  thought:  “If  you  would  have  death  easie,  thinke 
of  the  glorious  life  that  follows  it.  .  .  .  Lo,  Christ  hath  triumpht  over 
death.  ’  ’208  But  Lady  Gethin  borrowed  most  frequently  from  Bacon. 
In  some  cases,  on  prosperity  and  adversity,  children,  revenge,  bold¬ 
ness,  youth  and  age,  she  abstracted  his  essays,  taking  passages  word 
for  word;  in  other  cases  she  simply  transcribed  certain  bits  and 
added  nothing  new.  The  Reliquiae  Gethinianae,  in  fact,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  commonplace-book  with  some  slight,  tentative  efforts 
on  her  own  part  toward  the  essay.  As  an  indication  of  what  reading 
a  thoughtful  young  woman  in  those  days  would  do,  the  book  is  chief¬ 
ly  interesting.  Had  Addison  known  the  volume,  he  might  have 
given  another  and  less  ironic  description  of  Lenora’s  library. 

The  popularity  of  the  essay  can  be  easily  explained.  For  people 
of  leisure,  like  Lady  Gethin,  such  composition  was  an  avocation,  re¬ 
quiring  little  sustained  effort  and  really  no  originality.  It  became 
a  toy,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  men  busied  with  other  pursuits. 
The  writing  of  clever  character-sketches,  especially,  diverted  num¬ 
berless  amateur  authors.  But  for  persons  of  more  serious  purpose, 
the  essay  was  an  effective  means  of  imparting  ideas  and  enforcing 
truths.  On  education,  morals  and  religion,  manners,  and  literature, 
these  brief  lessons  were  read  to  thoughtful  men  and  women.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  essay  was  a  sort  of  testing  ground  where  aspirants  for 
literary  fame  might  prove  their  skill.  Through  the  activity  of  all 
these  groups  the  essay  developed.  If  Francis  Bacon  is  looked  upon 
as  its  originator,  it  began  its  progress  at  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
development  that  it  ever  reached.  Bacon,  however,  was  not  the 
first ;  his  work  was  only  the  culmination  of  long  years  of  experiment 
and  imperfect  achievement.  Then,  as  the  years  went  on,  a  few  of  his 
successors,  like  Cowley  and  Dryden,  did  work  equally  notable  in 
other  forms  of  the  essay,  giving  to  the  personal  essay  or  the  literary 
essay  a  new  artistic  grace.  Besides  these  masters  of  prose  style, 
necessarily,  there  were  many  others  of  less  power.  To  apprehend 
the  essay  as  a  type  properly,  one  must  remember  not  the  men  of 


208  Epistles,  1.10;  3.2;  2.9. 
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genius  only  but  these  many  others,  forgotten  and  half  forgotten,  who 
helped  to  make  the  essay  a  permanent  literary  form. 

Even  the  poorer  essays,  although  they  may  accomplish  nothing 
else,  reflect  plainly  the  habits  of  thought  and  the  moral  and  social 
ideas  of  their  day.  In  the  essayists’  wholesale  borrowing  from  com¬ 
monplace-books,  not  only  the  classical  inheritance  of  the  ordinary 
man  is  revealed,  but  the  sources  also  from  which  he  derived  his 
knowledge  are  made  plain.  The  injection  of  Dutch  literary  stan¬ 
dards,  and  later  of  French,  into  English  critical  theory  is  disclosed 
in  the  work  of  Jonson  and  Dryden.  The  channels,  also,  through 
which  Roman  Stoicism  was  carried  to  the  modern  world,  until  the 
Christian  teaching  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  fairly  permeated 
with  the  thought  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  can  be  traced 
in  the  same  documents.  The  essay,  furthermore,  came  to  reflect,  as 
the  century  wore  on,  England’s  weariness  of  harsh  disputes  and 
open  dissensions.  For  the  old-time,  rigid  dogmatism  there  was  sub¬ 
stituted  a  genial,  tolerant  rationalism  that  foretold  the  plain,  prac¬ 
tical  ethics  of  Steele  and  Addison.  In  the  same  fashion,  the  essay 
records  the  birth  in  England  of  a  new  scientific  spirit,  new  ideas  on 
education,  and  new  literary  standards.  Some  of  the  less  important 
essays  may  be  so  stereotyped  as  to  convey  no  evidence  of  historical 
value;  but  most  of  them,  to  some  degree,  reflect  the  thoughts  and 
ideals  of  Englishmen  looking  forth  on  the  varied  aspects  of  the 
world. 

Such  is  the  historical  and  social  significance  of  the  material  dealt 
with  in  this  study.  Beyond  all  this,  there  is  real  literary  value  in 
the  work  done  by  writers  capable  of  giving  artistic  form  to  the 
thoughts  that  they  had  to  express.  During  the  hundred  years  here 
considered,  prose  composition  became  really  an  art.  The  force  of 
words  aptly  chosen,  the  charm  of  a  felicitous  phrase,  and  the  com¬ 
pelling  power  of  thoughts  nicely  arranged  and  emphatically  ex¬ 
pressed  were  illustrated  again  and  again.  To  some  of  this  more 
artistic  effort  enough  attention  has  already  been  given.  But  interest 
has  been  largely  fixed  on  short  efforts  that  come  within  the  limits  of 
the  aphoristic  essay.  Some  great  writers,  however,  stepped  beyond 
those  limits  and  molded  their  thoughts  in  larger  stretches  of  prose. 
Yet  they  can  hardly  be  excluded  from  the  class  unless  the  most  rigid 
definition  of  the  term  is  strictly  observed. 

Among  the  early  writers  who  sought  some  larger  form  than  the 
customary  essay  was  William  Drummond.  His  Cypresse  drove  de- 
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rives  both  from  the  modern  essay  and  the  old  discourse;  for  the 
author  drew  freely  from  Montaigne’s  Essais ,  Charron’s  Be  la 
Sagesse,  and  Ringhieri’s  DialogJii  della  Vita  et  della  Morte209  Few 
discourses  are  so  steadily  progressive  as  is  this ;  and  few  essays  are 
so  fine  in  thought.  Some  passages  in  it  may  jar  on  modern  taste ; 
but  they  are  few.  The  Cypresse  Grove  is  a  solemn,  awe-filled  medi¬ 
tation  on  death.  Whatever  the  bare  sources  of  his  thought  may  have 
been,  the  stately  movement  of  his  prose  with  its  fine  harmonies  and 
rich  coloring  is  Drummond’s  own.  Apparently,  he  had  brooded 
long  on  this  question  of  life  and  death,  for  reasons  that  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  amply  explains,  until  these  thoughts,  borrowed  though 
they  may  have  been,  were  vitally  his  own.  Consider  the  whole  para¬ 
graph  beginning:  “If  on  the  great  Theater  of  this  Earth,  amongst 
the  numberlesse  number  of  Men,  To  die  were  onelie  proper  to  thee 
and  thine”;  or  the  paragraph  ending:  “The  Violets  have  their 
time,  though  they  empurple  not  the  Winter,  &  the  Roses  keepe  their 
season,  though  they  discover  not  their  beautie  in  the  Spring.” 
Sometimes  it  is  an  aphorism,  such  as,  ‘  ‘  to  live  long  hath  often  beene 
a  let  to  live  well,”  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader.  But  it 
is  the  old  thought  poetized.  “My  Soule,”  he  exclaims,  “what  aileth 
thee  to  bee  thus  backward  and  astonished,  at  the  remembrance  of 
Death,  sith  it  doth  not  reach  Thee,  more  than  Darknesse  doth  those 
farre-shining  Lampes  above.”  Death  merely  permits  man,  like  a 
storm-tossed  mariner,  to  “strike  Saile  and  joyfullie  enter  the  leas  of 
a  save  Harbour.”  Even  savages  have  had  “some  roving  guesses  at 
Ages  to  come,  and  a  Glow-worme  light  of  another  life.  ’  ’  Shall  the 
Christian,  then,  fail  to  see,  beyond  the  attractions  of  this  world  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  body,  the  beauty  that  is  above  ?  This  world  is 
but  our  inn,  not  our  permanent  home.  To  that,  only  death  can 
usher  us;  “then  shall  there  bee  an  end  without  an  end,  Time  shall 
finish,  and  Place  shall  be  altered,  Motion  yielding  unto  Rest,  and 
another  world  of  an  Age  eternall  and  unchangeable  shall  arise.” 
Throughout,  the  Cypresse  Grove  is  one  of  our  most  beautifully  con¬ 
ceived  and  poetically  sustained  pieces  of  prose.210 

In  such  musical  and  impassioned  prose,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was 


209  Poetical  Worlcs,  L.  E.  Kastner,  ed.,  vol.  2,  pp.  344  et  seq.  Manchester, 
1913. 

210  Drummond’s  Irene  (1638)  is  a  fine  plea  for  peace  and  harmony.  Writ¬ 
ten  though  it  is  from  a  strongly  royalist  standpoint,  its  argument  for  tolerance 
reminds  one  of  parts  of  Milton’s  Areopagitica,  or  Taylor’s  Liberty  of  Prophe¬ 
sying.  Here  again,  in  Irene,  Drummond  arranges  his  thoughts  to  lead  to  a 
forceful  close. 
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the  most  conspicuous  successor  of  Drummond.  Even  more  than 
Drummond  he  has  his  close  affiliations  with  the  moral  essayists.  In 
Miscellany  Tracts  and  Miscellanies,  the  paper  on  Dreams  is  like  the 
old  essay,  and  the  discussions  of  language  and  the  phenomenon  of 
the  thick  mist  resemble  the  new  type  of  exposition,  developed  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  Royal  Society.  Vulgar  Errors,  also,  is  a  voluminous 
compilation  made  up  largely  of  separate  bits  of  brief  exposition. 
Even  Urn  Burial,  in  its  more  matter-of-fact  portions,  is  somewhat 
the  same.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  therefore,  might  easily  be  included 
among  the  aphoristic  essayists.  But  he  is  remembered  largely  for 
his  efforts  at  more  sustained  composition.  Here  he  surpasses  even 
Drummond.  The  imaginative  brooding  of  the  Religio  Medici  on 
world-old  problems  of  faith  and  charity  and  the  richly  colored  medi¬ 
tation  on  death  at  the  end  of  Urn  Burial  show  the  author  at  his  best. 
Fundamentally,  the  author  is  still  an  essayist  here,  questing  for  the 
truth  and  setting  forth  his  opinions  in  a  personal,  undogmatic  way. 
Especially  in  the  second  part  of  the  Religio  Medici  he  talks  of  him¬ 
self  with  as  little  reserve  as  Montaigne.  But  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  the  essay  and  attains  effects  in  sound  and 
thought  that  could  never  be  achieved  within  the  limits  of  short  ex¬ 
position. 

Browne  had  all  the  fondness  for  metaphor  of  the  Attic  writer, 
and  only  his  own  quaint  and  interesting  personality  saved  him  from 
the  fantastical  excesses  of  other  essayists.  “Every  man’s  own  rea¬ 
son  is  his  best  Oedipus,  ’  ’  he  characteristically  observed ;  and  the  odd 
association  of  ideas  in  him  seems  inevitable.  Many  other  such  rare 
plays  of  fancy  are  found  in  his  work.  He  spoke  of  the  “sturdy 
doubts  and  boisterous  Objections”  which  were  “bred  amongst  the 
weeds  and  tares  of  mine  own  brain.”  Or  he  began  a  passage  of  re¬ 
markable  beauty  with  the  quaint  idea,  “Time  we  may  comprehend; 
’t.is  but  five  days  elder  than  our  selves.”  Again,  he  quaintly  ven¬ 
tured  the  assertion,  “What  song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what  name 
Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puz¬ 
zling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture.”  To  use  Charles 
Lamb’s  apt  phrase,  heads  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  “with  some 
diverting  twist  in  them”  would  have  saved  the  essay  from  some  of 
its  strained  and  objectionable  metaphors. 

The  personal  touch,  which  makes  these  quaint  thoughts  in 
Browne’s  writing  so  natural  and  charming,  lends  grace  to  all  that 
he  wrote.  He  may  sound  this  warning :  “I  am  naturally  bashful ; 
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nor  hath  conversation,  age,  or  travel,  been  able  to  effront  or  enharden 
me.  ’ ’  Nevertheless,  he  talks  of  self  with  all  of  Montaigne’s  freedom. 
One  is  asked  to  remember  such  bits  as  these :  “I  bless  myself  and 
am  thankful  that  I  lived  not  in  the  days  of  Miracles” ;  “I  teach  my 
haggard  and  unreclaimed  Reason  to  stoop  unto  the  lure  of  Faith”; 
‘  ‘  I  could  digest  a  Salad  gathered  in  a  Church-yard,  as  well  as  in  a 
Garden ” ;  “I  envy  no  man  that  knows  more  than  my  self,  but  pity 
them  that  know  less.”  Sir  Ken  elm  Digby  might  object  that  the 
world  is  little  concerned  with  such  trivialities  regarding  the  author’s 
health  and  diet,  his  disregard  of  an  epitaph,  and  his  having  out¬ 
lived,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  most  of  the  kings  and  emperors  of  Eur¬ 
ope.  But  no  lover  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  ask  any  self-efface¬ 
ment  of  him. 

Not  alone  by  this  strong  infusion  of  personality  in  his  works,  but 
also  by  the  harmonies  that  he  sounded  in  his  prose,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  rose  above  the  ordinary  essayists.  They  had  sought  mainly 
directness,  neatness,  and  force,  with  always  more  or  less  of  literary 
display.  In  these  longer  efforts  Browne  gets  the  same  rich  coloring 
and  majestic  harmonies  that  Drummond  finds  for  his  Cypresse 
Grove.  It  has  been  said  that  his  thought  is  negligible ;  that  only  his 
style  saves  him.  One  may  feel,  however,  that  style  and  thought  fuse 
truly ;  that  his  finest  thought  is  expressed  in  his  finest  prose.  The 
sustained  passage  on  Judgment  Day,  “I  believe  that  our  estranged 
and  divided  ashes  shall  unite  again,”  is  not  valueless  even  for  one 
who  never  expects  that  day  to  come.  His  definition  of  heaven,  too, 
is  as  satisfying  to  the  mind  as  to  the  ear.  “Where  the  boundless  ap¬ 
petite  of  that  spirit  remains  compleatly  satisfied,  that  it  can  neither 
desire  addition  nor  alteration;  that,  I  think,  is  truly  Heaven,”  and 
“wherever  God  will  thus  manifest  Himself,  there  is  Heaven,  though 
within  the  circle  of  this  sensible  world.  ’  ’  No  more  truly  harmonious 
piece  of  prose  has  ever  been  written  in  English  than  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  Urn  Burial;  yet  how  fine  it  is  in  thought.  It  is  no  mere  flour¬ 
ish  of  rhetoric,  but  the  inevitable  ending — the  climax  to  which  the 
treatise  has  led  through  pages  of  prose,  beautiful  in  even  the  most 
matter-of-fact  parts,  and  here  sublime. 

Jeremy  Taylor’s  prose  treatises  are  written  more  naturally  and 
with  chaster  diction,  yet  they  too  have  the  same  infusion  of  person¬ 
ality  that  is  the  prime  mark  of  the  essayist.  Of  his  voluminous 
works,  some  belong  not  at  all  to  this  field  while  others  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  omitted.  Possibly  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  only  two, 
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Holy  Living,  written  in  1650,  and  Holy  Dying,  written  in  1651. 
The  former  has  never  quite  satisfied  a  lover  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  In 
too  plain  and  matter-of-fact  a  way,  its  materials  are  gathered  under 
three  heads,  sobriety,  justice,  and  religion,  and  each  is  minutely  sub¬ 
divided  after  the  fashion  of  the  time.  But  although  the  whole  is 
simply  an  old-fashioned  treatise  on  living,  each  part  is  an  essay 
cast  in  the  newer  mold.  The  topics  are  proposed  and  discussed  in 
the  style  of  the  essay ;  the  application,  or  ‘  ‘  rules,  ’  ’  that  follow  are  in 
form  much  like  the  popular  injunctions.  Taylor’s  manner,  then, 
resembles  that  of  the  essayist,  although  the  total  product  is  the  old 
discourse.  Taylor  wrote  on  the  care  of  time,  a  favorite  subject  with 
all  followers  of  Seneca.  His  essay  on  contentedness  may  be  matched 
with  many  others.  On  the  whole,  he  held  more  strictly  to  Christian 
teaching  than  others  had  done,  and  hence  shows  less  of  the  influence 
of  Stoicism.  He  also  avoids  some  of  the  most  obvious  tricks  of  the 
essayist.  For  example,  he  cites  authority  less  frequently  than  they, 
and,  instead  of  quoting  incessantly,  he  rephrases  the  old  thought  in 
his  own  words.  The  separate  parts  of  Holy  Living,  therefore,  are 
essays  matured  in  style,  but,  since  they  reveal  so  little  of  his  keenly 
emotional  nature,  they  seem  hardly  his  best. 

That  Holy  Dying  is  much  more  than  this  is  due  to  the  deep  stir¬ 
ring  of  Taylor’s  emotional  life  by  the  death  of  his  wife  shortly  be* 
fore  the  treatise  was  written.  Here,  if  anywhere  in  the  English 
essay,  is  a  philosophy  of  pessimism.  On  the  author’s  richly  sensu¬ 
ous  nature  impressions  of  all  kinds  have  registered  themselves.  Side 
by  side  on  the  same  page  may  stand  some  reflection  of  the  beauty  of 
the  world  and  some  bit  of  its  ugly  naturalism.  With  what  amplitude 
of  impression  his  philosophy  is  built  up  !  ‘  ‘  The  rose  newly  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  clefts  of  its  hood”;  “the  phantasms  that  make  a 
chrisom-child  to  smile” ;  the  rising  sun  as  it  “first  opens  a  little  eye 
of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  a  little 
light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds 
the  fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills” ;  the  sailors 
“tossed  immediately  with  a  perpetual  tempest  lasting  till  their 
cordage  crack”;  “the  smallest  atoms  that  dance  in  all  the  little 
cells  of  the  world,” — these  are  the  details  that  give  color  to  Holy 
Dying.  They  are  brought  together  with  profusion,  yet  molded  into 
form  with  greatest  skill  to  express  the  author’s  conception  of  life. 
The  reader  carries  away  from  the  book  vivid  memories  of  para¬ 
graphs  like  this : 
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“Man  never  hath  one  day  to  himself  of  entire  peace  from  the 
things  of  the  world,  but  either  something  troubles  him,  or  nothing 
satisfies  him,  or  his  very  fulness  swells  him,  and  makes  him  breathe 
short  upon  his  bed.  Men’s  joys  are  troublesome;  and  besides  that 
the  fear  of  losing  them  takes  away  the  present  pleasure  (and  a  man 
hath  need  of  another  felicity  to  preserve  this),  they  are  also  waver¬ 
ing  and  full  of  trepidation,  not  only  from  their  inconstant  nature, 
but  from  their  weak  foundation :  they  arise  from  vanity,  and  they 
dwell  upon  ice,  and  they  converse  with  the  wind,  and  they  have  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  are  serious  but  as  the  resolutions  of  a  child, 
commenced  by  chance,  and  managed  by  folly,  and  proceed  by  inad¬ 
vertency,  and  end  in  vanity  and  forgetfulness.  So  that,  as  Livius 
Drusus  said  of  himself,  he  never  had  any  play-days  or  days  of  quiet 
when  he  was  a  boy,  for  he  was  troublesome  and  busy,  a  restless  and 
unquiet  man — the  same  may  every  man  observe  to  be  true  of  him¬ 
self  ;  he  is  always  restless  and  uneasy,  he  dwells  upon  the  waters, 
and  leans  upon  thorns,  and  lays  his  head  upon  a  sharp  stone.  ” 

Here  in  the  writings  of  Drummond,  Browne,  and  Taylor  one  finds 
the  finest  poetical  meditation  on  life  and  death  that  English  prose 
affords.  It  is  only  the  sublimation,  in  a  way,  of  what  earlier  think¬ 
ers  had  done  with  well-worn  topics.  Apparently,  the  essay  had  at 
last  matured  in  this  larger  form  as  it  had  earlier  reached  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  more  restricted  compass  of  the  aphoristic  essay.  But 
other  forms  of  literature,  such  as  drama,  epic,  and  lyric,  still  held 
their  old  supremacy,  and  the  essay  was  subordinated  to  them.  Its 
importance,  however,  was  steadily  growing,  and  it  remained  for  the 
periodical  writers  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  to  make  of  it  a 
dominant  literary  type.  In  the  Augustan  Age,  drama  did  not  flour¬ 
ish  ;  poetry  throve  only  when  it  encroached  on  the  field  of  the  essay ; 
and  the  lyric  declined.  The  day  of  the  periodical  had  come,  and  in 
the  hands  of  Steele,  Addison,  and  Swift  the  essay  made  another 
marked  advance.  Nevertheless,  one  can  not  forget  that  these  men 
were  not  pioneers  and  that  all  forms  of  their  essays  had  their  count¬ 
erparts  in  the  work  of  their  predecessors.  Discussions  of  social 
questions,  discourses  on  conduct,  essays  of  information,  and  articles 
on  books  and  authors  all  found  a  place  in  the  little  volumes  of  essays 
that  under  their  quaint  titles  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  book 
shops  of  seventeenth-century  London.  The  new  age  simply  perfect¬ 
ed  what  the  old  had  begun. 

The  story  of  that  development,  of  course,  is  not  yet  completed. 
Essays  moral  and  politick  are  not  commonly  advertised  to-day ;  and 
literary  men  no  longer  apply  their  minds  to  stock  subjects  like 
friendship  or  anger  and  no  longer  garnish  their  arguments  with 
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stock  illustrations  from  ancient  history  and  literature.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  human  mind  is  still  busied  with  the  old  problems;  what  is 
the  wisest  conduct  for  the  individual,  and  what  is  the  soundest  pol¬ 
icy  for  men  in  public  life  are  still  engrossing  questions.  Conse¬ 
quently,  men  are  still  thinking  and  writing.  Their  essays  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  narrowly  circumscribed  limits  of  the  old 
aphoristic  essay ;  their  form  of  expression  is  freer ;  but  the  spirit  is 
the  same.  Even  the  spirit  of  paradox  has  prevailed.  Lamb  and 
DeQuincey  and  Hazlitt  kept  it  alive  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
to-day  Bernard  Shaw  and  Gilbert  Chesterton  write  in  the  old  vein. 
The  personal  essay  that  Cowley  made  so  much  of  still  thrives,  and 
the  literary  essay  has  reached  a  level  that  it  perhaps  never  really 
aspired  to  in  the  seventeenth  century.  So  the  work  that  was  done  so 
abundantly  from  Bacon  to  Dryden  has  born  its  fruit.  As  those 
of  the  seventeenth  century  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  predeces¬ 
sors,  so  they  have  had  their  followers.  In  itself,  too,  their  work  is 
interesting.  Much  of  it  has  well  been  forgotten ;  but  much  still  is  of 
value.  And  even  in  the  poorest  work  that  was  done,  something  of 
the  life  and  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  people  of  that  time  is  re¬ 
vealed. 
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